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THE MYSTERY OF THE ‘POLARLYS’ 


CHAPTBH I 

The Evil Eye 

It is a disease to which all ships arc liable in all the Seven 
Seas, and its causes lie in that uncharted hinterland which 
men call Chance. 

Though the Hrst symptoms may look innocent enough, 
they can’t escape a sailor’s eagle eye. Suddenly, for no 
earthly reason, a stay snaps like a violin-string and slashes 
off the bos’n’s arm. Or the ship’s boy cuts his hand peeling 
potatoes in the galley, and next morning a festering finger 
makes him yell blue murder. 

Or perhaps it’s sheer bad seamanship, a ship’s boat that 
falls foul of the stem. 

Of course, one such isolated incident doesn’t prove the 
Evil Eye at work. Still, somehow it rarely happens that 
there isn’t a follow-up that night or the next day; disaster 
dogs disaster. 

From now on things go from bad to worse, and there is 
nothing to be done about it. Gritting their teeth, the crew 
can only take misfortune as it comes. This is the mranent 
that the engines, after running thirty years without a lutch, 
choose to conk out like an old cdfee>mill. 

In the teeth of all probalnlity, weathcr-<^iarts, precedents, 
you’ll get three weeks of wind in a place where there 
shouldn’t be a breadi at that time ci year. 

The very first sea you ship carries a naan over the ade. 
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Dysentery breaks out in die fbVsIe - and one’s only too 
diankful that it isn’t plagoel 

¥ou may count yourself fortunate if the ship doesn’t hit a 
sandbank which a hundred titnes bef(»'e she’s cleared suc' 
cessfully, and if, on entering bai^ur, she doesn’t foul the- 
breakwater. 

Lying at Wharf 17, in one of the remotest and dirtiest 
docks of Hamburg, the Polarlys — as a nottce'board afHxed 
to the letter-box on the bridge announced - was due to sail 
at 3 p.m. 

An hour or so before, Captain Petersen had his first, 
vague inkling that the Evil Eye was at work on board. Still, 
the short, stocky, bustling little skipper didn't look a super- 
stitious sort of man by any means. 

From nine in the morning he had been wa^phing the 
cargo coming on board. A pea-soup fog of quite unusual 
virulence, icy cold and clogged thick with soot, had settled 
down on the docks. Of the city, nothing could be seen but a 
few wandering blobs of light — head-lamp of cars and 
trams — and a feeble glow from lighted windows. 

It was near the end of February. The fog had coated 
hands and faces with a film grey, half-frozen moisture. 
All ship under way were blowing their sirens, their strk}'- 
ence drowning the dank and rattle of the cranes. 

The deck was deserted but for four men working at the 
forebdd, steadying the hoists as they were lowered, un- 
hooking crates and barrels. 

There was nothing remarkable about tiie Polarlys, a 
thousand-ton coasting steamer, reeking of codfish, her deck 
dwa3r$ duttered up with cargo, that plfed betweed~ Ham- 
burg and the extreme north of Norway, calling in at even 
the smallest ports on her way. 
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Code passdi^rs as iveU as £rd|^t. Hfty first-dass : at 
many thitds, Pnut, salt meat, and machinery were 8fai^)ed 
to Norway. On the return voyage she carried thousand!! of' 
barrels of cod and, from the Far North, bear-skins and 
seal-oil. 

A passable climate up to the Lofotens. Then, of a sudden, 
ice-floes and the three months’ night. 

Norwegian officers. Fine fellows and good seamen, who 
knew in advance exactly how many barrels would be 
shipped by Olsen & Co at Trmnso; who had order^ the 
machine-tools loaded at Hamburg. 

That morning Petersen had noticed that the last of his 
gold stripes was hanging by a thread, and had wrenched it 
off impatiendy. 

He had been short of a Third Mate. The Company had 
dispatched to him, with a letter of introduction, a Dutch 
lad of nineteen, who seemed no more than sixteen. A 
weedy-looking youngster, who had left the Delfzijl Train- 
ing Ship only a week before. Pale and nervous, he had 
made his first appearance on the previous day, in uniform 
so immaculate that it took the Captain’s breath away. 

Clicking his heels together, he had said : 

‘Reporting for duty, rir.’ 

‘All right, Mr Vriens,’ the Captain had replied. ‘But I 
shan’t need you till to-morrow. You can stand off till then. 
As Third Mate you’ll attend to the passengers when they 
come on board.' 

Young Vriens had made off at pnee. He didn’t return 
that night. At ten next morning the Captain saw him dight 
from a taxi, lurching a little. As he came up the gangway 
it was all he could do to keep his. balance. His efieeks were 
bloodless, and .there were dark rings round his eyes. He 
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.^proached the Captain with a hang-dog air. 

Petersen turned his back on him, heard him click 
hisehecls before saluting, then stumble off towards his 
cabin. 

‘He has the devil of a hangov'cr,’ the steward informed 
the Captain an hour or so later. ‘He asked for a cup of 
strong black coffee. Now he’s lying flat on his bunk and 
can hardly speak. And you’d set his breath alight if you put 
a match to it ! ’ 

Nothing tragic about it, of course. Still, when a Captain 
and his officers are like a happy family, it’s a blow having 
a young scallawag like that foisted on one. Especially when 
a Director of the Company has sent a special chit asking 
the Skipper to make things easy for him at the start, and 
calling him a ‘promising youngster’ ! 

As for Petersen, when he was nineteen be hadn’t a 
brand-new certificate from a training ship in his pocket - 
but he’d been round the world three times. ... 

Yes, he’d been right. They were in for a run of bad luck. 
As he walked round his ship, pipe in his mouth, hands in 
his pockets, he noticed a tall red-haired fellow lounging 
against the rail, rolling a cigarette. The man merely gave 
him a vague nod, then felt in his pockets for matches. 

A ‘dock-rat’ evidently. One of those Nordic hoboes who 
are like no other vagabonds on earth. 

A well-set-up fellow in the thirties. He hadn’t shaved for 
a week, his cheeks were pale and cavernous, but for all that 
he looked robust 

He seemed quite at his ease as he puffed his cigarette. In 
an old Landwehr tunic, the buttons of which had been 
changed, he cut an almost soldierly figure. 

•What arc you up to there?’ 
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The man jerked his chin in the direction of the Chief 
Engineer, who, as it happened, was just coming up the 
gangway. 

‘Hans,’ the Chief Engineer explained, ‘has one of his 
bouts of malaria. I’ve had to leave him on sliore. I spotted 
that fellow on the wharf and took him on as trimmer. He 
looks as if he could do the work.’ 

‘His papers?’ 

‘Quite O.K.’ grinned the Chief as he walked away. ‘He’s 
just come out of jail ! ’ 

‘Another bad egg!’ sighed Petersen. 

That the man should be a jailbird didn’t worry him par- 
ticularly; one takes one’s bunker-hands as one finds them. 
But there was something definitely unprepossessing about 
this fellow. And, as he paced the deck, the Captain watched 
him from the corner of an eye. 

Much in the man’s demeanour was common to most 
German tramps : self-assurance to the point of brazenness, a 
total lack of deference to superiors. 

But this man had, as well, an ironic glint in his pale blue 
eyes. He knew he was under ob-servation. But placidly he 
went on .smoking, sometimes pausing to lick his cigarette- 
paper, then leaning back to watch the smoke curl up from 
his lips and mingle with the fog. 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Peter Krull.’ 

‘You’ve been in jail. What for?’ 

‘For damn-all - this last time anyhow. I was wrongly 
convicted.’ 

He spoke quite coolly, in a slightly affected voice. The 
Captain gave it up, moved hastily away. He had just heard 
a crash somewhere for 'aid. A chain had broken and a 
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tractor m an enormous packingcase {bunged dghteen feet 
feom top to bottom o£ tbe hold. 

''The first of the passengers appeared. All Petersen could 
see of him was a green suitcase and a grey overcoiO. He 
called the steward. 

■Where’s Mr Vriens? The passengers are arriving. I hope 
he doesn’t expect me to do his job for him.’ 

*It’s quite all right, sir. He’s in the saloon now, with the 
passengerJist and registers.’ 

That was so. With a racking headache, feeling more dead 
than alive, the youngster was carrying on. He greeted the 
passenger, copied into his register dte entries on the man’s 
passport, and allotted him a cabin. 

As usual, the last two hoiurs were chaotic. There was a 
rush of lorries bringing cargo; it was more than the cranes 
could cope with. 

'Not our fault if you’re late. What we can’t get on board 
will stay behind.’ 

A familiar threat, which none of the stevedores took too 
seriously. 

Followed by a porter, a lady passenger came up the gang- 
way. A police officer buttonholed Vriens, who had over- 
looked an entry in an official form. 

The fog had lifted somewhat, though it was still bad 
enough. On the stroke of thnx the dock was clear ship- 
ping, but five minutes later, when the hawsers had been 
cast off, a big British tanker loomed out of the mist across 
the fairvray. It was a near thing avdding a collision. 

Laden to the water’s edge, a motor-barge came chug- 
chugg^ng thrmigh the gloom. Smoking a pipe, bvgee 
was leaning back against the tiller. The Pdorlys just 
glanced along her side. The barge heeled over, half her 
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deck under water, then slowly righted herself and con* 
tinued dureading her way between the blank hulls dE 
tramps towering above her. 

On the £lbe there was a regular procession. Three 
columns of ships, dieir sirens hurling insults at each other, 
were strung out irregularly in line ahead, the stern ligltt of 
each barely visible from the next astern. 

Faster ships kept trying to edge the others oS the fair* 
way. Sailing-ships drifted across the river, wraith-like fore- 
sails suddenly locHtiing up less than a cable ahead. 

Siotv. Stop. Astern, Stop. Slow Ahead. Stop. The tele- 
graph rang through the orders as die Polarlys made her 
way gingerly, by fits and starts, through the icy murk. 

At seven they were still on the river and had not yet 
picked up the Cuidiaven light, beyond which lay the open sea. 

Leaving his Second Mate with the pilot on the bridge, the 
Captdn went below. He had another task before him - the 
duty of presiding at dinner in the saloon. 

The gong was clanging up and down the passages with 
pardcular insistency. The steward knew from experience 
that on the first day passengers airc apt to be unpunctual. 

‘I see you’ve laid five places,’ Petersen remarked. 

’There’s one lady, sir, and three gentlemen. ... Ah, here’s* 
the lady.’ 

A jade cigarette-holder between her lips, she was tolling 
in, quite at her ease, dolled up as if she were on a luxury 
liner. One had the impresaon that she bad nothing on 
under her black silk evening frock. 

A striking little person, daintily built and supple, with a 
sensual appeal in all her movements. She was obviously 
determine to strike a note dE originality, and had onployed 
all the tricks known to beauty specialists to that end. 
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Pale and silken as a baby’s, her hair was parted in the 
middle, falling along her cheeks in a single wave that em- 
phasized the perfect oval of her face. Her eyes were very 
dark. And to make the contrast with her fair hair still 
more striking, the lashes had been darkened with mascara. 

Her mouth was tiny; tiny, too, the young, tip-tilted 
breasts. 

‘Captain ...?’ she began questioningly. 

'Captain Petersen,* he introduced himself. He was con- 
scious of his bedraggled appearance, and wished he*d 
brushed his hair on the way down. ‘Won’t you take a seat?* 
he added* 

She sat down at once, choosing the place that fell to her, 
on the Captain’s right. 

A man came in and shook hands with Petersen, murmur- 
ing perfunctorily: ‘Beastly weather, isn’t it?’ 

The new-comer was Bell Evjen, manager of the Kirkenes 
mines. He visited London and Berlin every year on business 
and had travelled in the Polarlys the previous month. He 
inspected the girl with interest. 

Another passenger came in, bowed punctiliously to each 
in turn, and took his seat without saying a word. A tall, 
youngish man with a shaven head. He had no eyelashes or 
eyebrows; tbick-lcnscd glasses magnified his eyes out of all 
proportion. 

‘Bring the soup, steward.* The Captain noticed that one 
place was still vacant. ‘After that, knock at the cabin door 
of our fourth passenger. He can’t have heard the gong.’ 

A typical Scandinavian dinner. After soup and an entree, 
a motley array of cold dishes — sausages, corned beef, 
pickled fish, and so forth — followed by stewed fruit and 
cheese. 
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THE Evil. EYE 

‘Fve knocked at No i8, sir. There’s no answer.’ 

‘Tell the Third Mate to see what’s the matter.’ 

Twice Petersen got up, hearing the engines slow down 
abrupdy, and went on to the bridge. There was no change 
outside. Fog, cargo-boats crawling along in Indian file, the 
wail of sirens, short blasts, strident whistles. 

Nobody talked in the dining-saloon. Between two courses 
the girl lit a cigarette with an exquisitely made gold lighter. 
Petersen surmised that she was German; likewise die pas- 
senger with the shaven head. 

At last he rose from his seat. 

‘Coffee will be served in the smoke-room.’ A ritual 
phrase. He’d said it at the beginning of every voyage during 
the last twelve years. 

As he was standing at his cabin door Blling his pipe, the 
girl walked past him and started climbing the companion- 
way leading to the smoke-room. Black silk stockings made 
her graceful legs sdll more alluring, and as she reached the 
top step there was a tantalizing gleam of white ffesh above 
them. 

‘Well, Mr Vriens?’ 

The young man stiffened up at once. His lips were quiver- 
ing. He looked as if he had suddenly been called on to 
face a dramatic crisis. 

‘I can’t find our passenger, sir. But his luggage is in the 
cabin.’ 

‘Who is he?’ 

‘Ernst Ericksen, from Copenhagen. I saw hitn less than 
an hour before we sailed. 

‘Was he a mun in a grey overcoat, carrying a green suit- 
case?’ 

‘Yes, sir that’s him. I’ve looked everywhere.’ 
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'He must luve gone ashore at the last minute to buy a 
paper, and missed the ship/ 

Evjen and die bespectacled young man had gone to their 
calws. The girl was by ho’self in die studce-room. Sud- 
denly Petersen heard a faint scream. A door banged. The 
black silk dress appeared at the top of the staircase. 

*Captainr She looked startled. She was presang her 
hands to her breast, but trying to conjure up a smile. 

'What’s wrong?’ he asked. 

'It’s silly of me to be frightened. Only it gave me quite 
a turn. I’d just gone into the smoke-room. There was a 
codee-pot and cups on the table and 1 was pouring out my 
coffee. I heard a sort of rustling noise behind me. When 1 
looked, there was a man sitting in a corner. I hadn’t noticed 
him before. He must have taken fright, though I can’t 
think why, for he jumped up and ran out at once.’ * 

'By which door?’ 

'That one. It leads on to the promenade-deck, doesn’t it?’ 

'Had he a grey overcoat?’ 

'Yes. ... I couldn’t help screaming. Why ever did he bolt 
like that?’ 

Somehow Petersen had the impression that the question 
vras addressed more to Vriens than to himself. He turned 
to the young man. 

‘Look into this at once.’ HU tone was peremptory. , 

Vriens, however, showed some hesitation. It was particu- 
larly apparent as he walked past the girl. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, Madame,’ the Captain said. ‘We’ll 
soon find out what it all means.’ 

The ghost of a smile hovered on her lips. Then she said 
with a small, mischievous pout : 

‘I say, am I gc^g to be all alone in the smoke-room?* 
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'Oh, the other passengers will be coming up presdidy.. 

'Don^ you drink coffee, Captain?* 

•He could smell the scent she used, a subtle yet heady per- 
fume. And he could have sworn he was consdous at the 
warmth emanating from her body. ... When, a few minutes 
later, she was pouring out the coffee, he couldn’t take his 
eyes off her. Watching him from the corner an eye, she 
nodced that his cheeks were flushed and he was straighten- 
ing his tie. 

Evjen came and joined them. The smoke-romn was built 
to hold fifty people. Though it was comfortably furnished, 
the pale oak panelling made it seem rather bleak. When 
Petersen made a move, Evjen was sitting at a comer tdrie 
studying some documents he had taken from a dispatch- 
case. In the oppodte corner the bespectacled young mao 
was reading the Berliner Tageblatt. 

Midway between them, a pack of tiny cards spread fan- 
wise on the table, the girl was playing patience. 

‘Will you give me a light, Captain?’ 

He had come hack from the door. As she pelted her 
long cigarette-holder towards him, leaning forward, Peter- 
sen had a glimpse of a young, creamy-white breast. 

Thanks. Are we getting near the open sea?’ 

‘Yes, we shall be picking up Cuxhavcn at any moment 
now. I must be getting on to the bridge.’ 

On a near view he noticed that, like Vriens, she had 
dark rings round her eyes and looked as if she hadn't slept 
for nights. Also like Vriens’, her lips had a way of quiver- 
ing for no apparent cause. 

The Third Mate was waiting for him on the bridge. He 
looked as if he’d just been crying. 

‘Found him?* 
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‘No, he must be hiding somewhere. I took three men to 
help me and we made a thorough search. ... But it’s not 
thitjSir.’ 

The glance Petersen gave him was far from encouraging. 

‘Well?’ he asked gruffly. 

‘I want to tell you, sir, that ...' that I’m most dreadfully 
sorry for — ’ His voice broke, tears came to his eyes. ‘I assure 
you, sir, it was just bad luck. I’d never drunk so much be- 
fore. Only, last night ... No, I can’t explain. But I hate the 
idea that you -’ 

‘That all?’ The youngster looked so wretched that the 
Captain took compassion. ‘Go to your cabin and sleep it 
off,’ he added in a milder tone. ‘You’ll feel a lot better in 
the morning.* 

‘But I’m not drunk, sir. Please don’t think I’m drunk.’ 

‘That’ll do. Off you gol’ 

Slipping on his sheepskin coat, Petersen took his stand 
beside the pilot. The green light of a tramp slipped past 
them, only a few yards to starboard. 

‘Not there yet?’ the Captain asked. 

The pilot pointed with his left hand, muttering ‘Cux- 
haven.’ 

He would leave the Polarlys once they drew level with 
the Cuxhaven light. Somewhere not far ahead a little motor- 
boat was looking out ioc him in the fairway. 

The Captain gave him the time-honoured glass of 
schnapps in the charthousc, while exchanging a few com- 
monplace remarks. He was filling a second glass when the 
engines slowed down, then stopped. 

Low down in the water a speck of light glimmered 
through the fog. It seemed quite far off, but a moment later 
was seen to be an acetylene lamp, rapidly approaching 
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through the darkness. A small boat bumped against the-, 
hull, just l)elow the Jacob’s ladder. Tlie men sho6k hand^ 
wishing each other good night. 

The steward was tidying up the saloon. The three people 
in the smoke-room were sdll seated at a distance from each 
other; evidendy the ice had not yet been broken, though 
Evjen kept glancing in the girl’s direction. 

No sooner had the pilot set foot in his boat than he 
shouted : 

‘Hullo, Captain ! Here’s more trouble for you 1 * 

Leaning over the rail, Petersen saw to his surprise a man 
in an ulster, carrying a large suitcase, on the motor-boat’s 
deck. 

‘What’s up?’ 

‘You’ll know in a moment.* 

The man in the ulster had to be helped up the ladder. As 
he set foot on deck he cast a keen glance round him. Then 
he said in a low voice : 

‘I’m von Sternberg, Commissioner of Police. I couldn’t 
make the boat at Hamburg, so I came along by car.’ 

A man in the early hfdes. More even than the dark ulster 
which hung loosely round him like a conspirator’s cloak, a 
pointed beard and bushy black eyebrows gave him a 
quaindy mclodramadc air. 

‘I’ll have my meals in my cabin,’ he said as the Polariys 
got under way again. ‘If any of the passengers ask who I 
am ...’ 

‘I’ve only three,’ the Captain cut in. 

‘If any of the passengers ask about mej'Eay I’m an invalid 
and have to stay in bed. Don’t let them know who I am. 
Tell them I’m — let’s say, Herbert Wol^ dealer in furs. I’ll 
pay my fare.’ 
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you <m duty?* Peterseu felt his iU-humour iacreasr 
*1$ there somebody on board whom ...?* 

*F6lizeirat, I said. Not Inspector.’ 

... ?* Tlie Captain was vaguely aware that a 
P^ixeirat ranks high in Germaip officialdom; hunting 
down criminals was probaUy beneadi his dignity. Still, the 
dkre &ct that this man was a police official — exalted or 
not — annoyed him. The fellow was evidendy on duty and 
seemed inclined to throw his weight about. And Petersen 
did not like others to exercise authority on board his ship. 

‘All right, have it your own way,’ he growled. ‘I may as 
wdl tell you : if it’s a man called Ernst Ericksen you’re 
after, he’s disappeared. He has paid for his passage and his 
dung^ are in his cabin. But die man’s not to be found.’ 

He shouted : 

‘Steward, show diis gendeman to a cabin. You’ll serve 
his mesds there.’ Turning to the man in the ulster, he 
added : ‘That’s right, Herr Wolf, isn’t it?’ 

The Captain’s watch began at six in the nuMming and it 
was high time for him to get to sleep. But as he lay on his 
bunk he found himself listening to all the sounds in the 
passage. He heard Evjen and the other man enter thdr 
respective cabins. Midnight came, but he hadn’t yet heard 
the ^1 close her cabin door. He rang for the steward. 

‘Everyone gone to bed?’ 

‘No, the lady’s still up.’ 

‘What? Still playing patience?’ 

‘No, ar. She’s walking on deck with -’ 

‘With whom?’ 

‘MrVriens.’ 

‘So he had the nerve to go and haul her out of the smoke- 
room!’ 
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‘No, sir. He wsi in' his cajw. The lady sent me to fetdh 
him.’ 

The Captain rolled over heavily in his bunk, gruhting 
scene unintelligible remark. After waiting a moment, the 
steward left the cabin. 


CHAPTER II 

Death of a Passenger 

Not till nine next morning, when the Captain had been 
three hours on the bridge, did the first passenger show up 
on deck. It was a Sunday, but, in theory anyhow, life on 
board the Pdarlys went on exactly as on weekdays. That 
morning, however, there was something vague yet quite 
perceptible in the air that made the day seem different. 

In the small hours the thermometer had dropped below 
freezing'pcMot. When, unwashed and unshaved, Petersen 
had donned his sheepskin coat and gone on duty, the air 
had been full of tiny, brittle particles of frozen mist, and at 
daybreak the deck had been coated with a film of glittering 
hoar-hrost, that had rapidly vanished as the sun rose. 

A curious sort of sun. Impossible to look direedy at, yet 
it didn’t warm, or even brighten the air. The breeze was 
chilly and the gleams on the waves had a harsh, metallic 
sheen. 

The Pdarlys was now off the north coast of Denmark, 
but too far out for land to be visible. 

The first passenger to brave the icy morning air was the' 
young man mth the high-powered spectacles. He was in a 
pullover and knickerbockers, and had a sports coat over Ins 
arm. 
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* Arnold Schuttringer, Engineer, Mannheim,* Petersen 
had read when examining the passengerdist. 

A&cr making a round of the ship, Schuttringer had fixed 
his choice on the fo’c’sle. Putting his coat on the capstan, he 
embarked on a scries of physical exercises with a look of 
grim determination on his face. Unhurried, methodically, he 
went through every movement of the course. 

Now that he had taken off his glasses, his eyes were seen 
to be of normal size; it was the thick lenses that had made 
them seem so enormous. 

The Captain was alone on the bridge. In a glass shelter 
behind him stood the quartermaster, both hands resting on 
the brass-bound wheel, his eyes glued to the compass. 

A boy came from the galley and tipped a bucketful of 
potato peelings overboard. Catching sight of thc^ young 
German, he stopped and for some minutes gaped at him, 
dumbfounejed. Lying on tlic fo'c^e, he was jerking him- 
self up into the sitting position, then stretching himself full 
length on his back, with clockwork regularity, emitting a 
grunt of satisfaction with each movement. 

Someone else was watching the performance with uncon- 
cealed interest, and Petersen frowned when he caught sight 
of him. 

It was Peter Krull, the new trimmer, seated beside the 
fo*c’sle hatch, a cigarette dangling from his under-lip. 

He had only two hours off. As a rule, the engine-room 
staff didn’t think it worth while changing or washing for so 
short a break. Krull, however, had discarded his working 
clothes and put on his old Landwehr tunic. Unbuttoned, it 
disclosed a brawny chest covered with red hair. He was still 
wearing his canvas cap. 

The place where he was sitting was not precisely out of 
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bounds; or rather, during the winter, when passengers were 
rare, such breaches of ship's etiquette were overlooked. Even 
more than on the previous day, the Captain was impressed, 
not to say embarrassed, by the man’s demeanour. 

It was a peculiar sort of embarrassment, sudi as one feels 
on seeming to catch, in the eyes of one of the lower animals, 
a glint of uncanny, ironical intelligence so disconcerting that 
one wants to look away. 

Perhaps it was due to the man’s air of almost brazen self- 
assurance, and his elegance, quite out of keeping with a 
bunker-hand, and a jailbird at that. 

The man kept his eyes fixed on Schuttringer, who, how- 
ever, didn’t notice him until, the ‘daily dozen’ ended, he 
began putting on his coat. It seemed to the Captain that a 
look of annoyance crossed the young German’s face; in any 
case he walked rapidly away without once turning his head. 

A minute or two later Evjen came on to the bridge, as he 
did every morning when travelling on the Polarlys, and 
shook the Captain’s hand. 

‘Had a good night?’ the latter asked. 

‘Not too bad. ... I hear one of our passengers is ill.’ 

‘That’s so. We have an invalid on board,’ the Captain 
muttered rather crossly. - ‘Well, what is it, Mr. Vriens?’ 

The Third Mate had just come on the bridge, looking 
almost as much of a wreck as on the previous day. He said 
nervously : 

‘I was down in one of the holds just now, sir, and I heard 
a ncuse behind some crates. I’m almost sure 1 saw the miss- 
ing passenger.’ 

There was a short silence. Evjen stared at the Captain, as 
if hoping he’d explain this cryptic piece of information. 

•JNow then, Vriens!’ The young man gave a start and 
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jjnaed apptdbeosivdiy at dbe Captain, who downed teverdy 

at him. ‘Tdl mfr- what time did you turn in last ni^?' 

'll «■« I don’t know, sir.’ 

*WeIl, I know. At two this morning you were still g^- 
vanting abouA the deck. You didi^’t sleep the eight before. 
And you’d spent the mght before dut in the train.’ 

*1 dcMi’t fdlow, sir.’ 

‘You’re beginning to see things - that’s all there is to it; 
unless I’m much mistaken. Still, you’d better have a hunt 
round for this mystery man of yours. Take as many men as 
you need and search the holds.’ 

So it was starting again - already. During his Brst hour 
on die bridge Petersen hadn’t been able to take his mind off 
the curious happenings of the previous day. Still drowsy 
despte a mug of strong coffee, and shivering injthc cold 
grey light of daybreak, he had had a sort of waking night- 
mare in which his Third Mate, the bunker-hand from Ham- 
burg, the elusive Ericksen, and the girl in black had played 
fantastic parts. 

Definitely something queer was happening, or about to 
happen, on board his ship. Otherwise a representative of the 
Germto pdice would hardly have raced all the way to Cux- 
haven to catch the Polarlys; nor have taken such elaborate 
precautions for travelling incognito. And obviously the. 
trouHe that ms brewing was of a pretty serious order — for 
Sternberg, as he himself had pointed out so bombastically, 
was no under-strapper, but a high official. 

Was he after Ericksen? Still, when Petersen had men- 
tioned the man’s name not a muscle of his face had stirred. 
And he hadn’t asked any questions. 

Peter Krull? 

The new trimmer was just moving off letha'tn ily^ 
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take his turn of duty in ihe bunkers. 

Another puzzling dung. Why on earth should that gjri 
have sent for Vriens in the mid^e of the night, and stayed 
on deck with him till two in the rnotung? 

The Captain’s pensive eyes se^ed on the tall, slimly buik 
man beside him, who was gazing at the horizon. 

'Had your breakfast, Evjen?' 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘Know if our lady passenger’s in the saloon?* 

‘She wasn’t there when I went by. She’s German, isn’t 
she?’ 

‘Yes. Her name’s Kada Storm. But from her identity 
papers it seems she lives at Paris, in the Rue Vtivin.’ 

‘Is she getting off at Bergen?’ 

‘No, Kirkenes. So’s Schuttringcr. This trip everybody’s 
booked to Kirkenes, oddly enough. Usually you’re the only 
passenger for so far north.’ 

‘Is she on a pleasure trip?’ 

Clearly Evjen was interested in die young woman. He’d 
as good as admitted having looked into the saloon to see if 
she was there. Probably he’d postponed his breakfast in the 
hope of having it at the same time as she. 

Looking down from the bridge, they saw her peepng 
round a doorway leading on to the deck. She seemed chary 
of coming out into the open, like someone who’s just had a 
hot bath and fears a chill. She was wearing a pink-and-grey 
frock which, like the dress she’d worn at dinner, hailed un- 
mistakably from the Rue de la P<ux. She lodced frcdi as 
paint, sunlight glinting on the long ripples of her hair. 

She glanced up at the bridge, noticed the two men, gave 
them a smile, and walked towards them. 

‘Good morning. Captain.* 
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On Evjen she bestowed a slight, more formal nod. 

•We*ll have fine weather, won’t we?’ 

^ct’s hope so.’ 

The steward popped his head out of the doorway, cast a 
reproachful glance towards than, implying: *Arc you 
going to keep me hanging about all the morning, to serve 
your breakfasts?’ 

Murmuring some vague remark, Evjen went down from 
the bridge. Petersen observed his movements as he gradually 
edged his way towards Kntia, who was watching the sea- 
gulls skimming the waves alongside. 

And at that momenta suddenly, for no apparent reason, 
the Captain became conscious of an appalling sense of 
emptiness. Cloudless but ashen grey, the sky was empty. 
Empty the ship, on which people were moving liki: aimless, 
listless shadows of themselves. And in himself, too, empti- 
ness. ... Then it struck him that he was waiting for some- 
thing — though what it was he hadn’t an idea. 

Three sailors, accompanying Vriens, came from the fore- 
hold. 

‘Found anyone?’ 

‘No.’ 

Only to be expected. The hold was stowed right up to 
the hatch with packing-cases of all shapes and sizes, and 
they couldn’t be shifted, as they’d been carefully arranged 
in order of the ports of call. Down there a man could easily 
lie low for several days. 

Of a sudden, as it seemed, the deck was empty. Evjen 
and Katia were presumably in the saloon. Vriens had re- 
tired to the officers’ quarters. Only the cook’s boy came on 
deck now and again to throw some refuse overboard. 

Two hollow hours went by, two hours spent in gazing 
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at the grey horizon, then at the compass, then back again 
at the horizon. Meanwhile, however, Petersen’s imagina- 
tion was at work, building fantastic theories to account fcfr 
Sternberg’s presence. 

The ship’s bell rang. The watch had changed. It was the 
Third Mate’s turn for duty on the bridge. He stood stiffly 
to attention in his immaculate new uniform, too thin for 
the time of year in these Northern latitudes; a brand-new 
cap-badge glinted in the morning light. 

The Captain looked him up and down, had half a mind 
to give him another talking-to, but merely muttered 
grumpily : 

‘Keep her on her course, Nor’-Nor’-West.’ 

He spent a full hour washing and dressing. On his way 
to the cabin he had seen his three passengers in the smoke- 
room : Evjcn and Katia at die same table, Schuttringcr in 
a corner turning the leaves of an illustrated guide-book he 
had found on the radiator. 

' On leaving his caliin the Captain lingered some moments 
in the port corridor, the only one in use. The first, and 
largest, cabin was his; it had an alcove which served as his 
office. After that came No i8, allotted to the mvsterious 
Ericksen, who apparently preferred to travel as a stowaway. 
Then Nos 20, 22, and 24, occupied respectively by Katia 
Storm, Arnold Schuttringcr, and the German official. The 
other cabins were empty. At one end of the passage a sm.ill 
brass plate indicated tlte position of the bathrooms and 
lavatories. 

Tlie Captain entered the dining-saloon, where the steward 
was laying the tables. 

‘Has Herr von Stern - 1 mean No 24, Herr Wolf, rung 
for you yet?’ 
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‘No, sir/ 

‘Lunch ready?’ 

‘Ju$t coining, rir. 

The steward set the napkins in dieir places, then {ncked 
up his gong and went out. The Captain heard it booming 
outade the smoke-room door. 

A ray of sunlight streaming through a porthole Ut up the 
dny house-flags planted on each table. 

Freshly shaven, still faintly redolent of soap, Petersen 
was wearing a diick suit which made him seem bulkier 
than usual, almost ungainly. 

Resting his hand on the back of his chair, he waited dll > 
everyone was seated. Evjen and the girl came in together, 
engaged in a conversation about the relative merits of 
winter sports at Chamonix and in the Tyrol. Schuttringei 
had exactly the same expression as when, earlier in the 
morning, he had been at his physical exercises. 

Before sitting down, the Captain cast a glance over his 
shoulder towards the corridor, with a sudden feeling that 
something was amiss. Later on he was to recall the vague 
sense of apprehension that came over him at that moment. 

Only a second or two later everyone heard a curious cry,., 
beginning as a stifled groan and ending in a -high-pitched 
scream. Exactly the cry of a dying man. 

Katia swung round towards die Captain. Evjen, who was 
saying something to her, stopped short in the middle of a 
phrase. Schuttringer replaced on the table the napkin he 
had just-peked up,; and asked ; 

‘What’s happening?’ 

Petersen got up and walked to the door. He had a glimpse 
of the steward’s white coat at the end of the passage. The 
man was cowering against the wall just opposite the 
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OottidCab poUce oifictal’a odiiin, the door of which jstbod opoi. 
Doubled up j^otescjuely, as if he were trying to push the 
wall away from hitn* he was covering 1^ eyes with Am. 
crook of ids arm. It was hn who had screamed. But he -wai 
incapdde of utterii^ another sound. His legs were giwng 
way beneath him. 

The Captain ran up the passage. At the cabin door he 
halted, clenching his fists, a grim lode on his face. 

Hadn’t he suspected something of this sort? 

The counterpane had slipped off the bed on to the floor. 
The mattress was askew, the sheets rucked up and stained 
with blood. One, rolled into a, ball, lay on Sternberg’s facej 
it seemed to Jiave been used as a gag. 

His pyjama jacket was unbuttoned; in the centre of his 
chest were two or three big gashes and the marks of blood- 
stained fingers. 

One bare foot protruded over the side of the bunk. Peter- 
sen didn’t need to touch it to make sure the man was dead. 
■ - The steward had not moved. His teeth were chattering; 
he persisted in keeping his arm over his eyes. The pas- 
sengers filed up the passage uncertainly, Evjen leading. 

‘What’s wrong?’ he asked. 

The Captain noticed that the girl, who hadn’t yet seen 
the body but had probably had a glimpse of the blood- 
stained sheets round the corner of the door, was nervously 
clutching Evjen ’s arm. 

And at the same moment he had an impression that 
Schutttinger, in spite of his spectacle didn’t see quite 
clearly. The German walked straight up to the open door, 
paused fm a moment on the threshold, knitdng bis brows, 
then asked: 

•Who is it?’ 
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‘Don’t be alarmed,* said Evjen, patdng Katia’s hand. ‘But 
don’t stay here.’ 

c It was obvious that she was on the brink of a nervous 
breakdown and rapidly losing control. 

‘Why don’t you take her away, damn it?’ the Captain 
Bung at Evjen as, pushing Schuttringer aside, he entered 
the cabin. ‘You too, Herr Schuttringer, don’t hang about; 
I want the passage clear.’ 

The door at the far end, leading to the kitchen, had 
opened, and puzzled faces could be seen peering round it, 
but no one dared as yet to make a move. The Captain 
turned to the steward : 

‘Come into the cabin.’ 

‘Oh no, sir 1 ’ the man wailed. ‘Please don’t ...’ 

The Captain caught the man by the arm, swung him 
round into the cabin, kicked the door shut. All so auto- 
matically that a minute later he couldn’t remember how he 
had done it. 

‘Did he ring for you?’ 

‘No, sir. But when you ... when you mentioned him, I 
thought perhaps I’d better knock at his door. It was getting 
late and I hadn’t heard him moving. As there wasn’t any 
answer I opened the door quietly. ... Do please let me go 
away, sir. Oh ... !’ He gave another litde whinnying 
scream; his hand had brushed the dead man’s foot. 

‘All right. You can go. Slcnd -’ 

‘Who, sir?’ 

‘Wait a bit.’ He pondered. Whom could he call in? 
There was no one else in authority on board. ‘No,’ he said 
at last, ‘don’t send anyone. Shut the door as you go out.’ 

The corpse didn’t frighten him in the least. Indeed, find- 
ing that the protruding foot h.ampcred his movements in 
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the narrow cabin, he pushed it on to the bed beside its . 
fellow. 

]ust to make quite sure, he put his hand on Sternberg’s 
chest. It was stiff already, and cold as ice. Evidently the 
crime had taken place in the course of the night. Not a drop 
of blood that was not clotted. 

Sternberg’s suitcase had been removed from the rack and 
was lying open on the floor. Its contents were scattered over 
the carpet. 

Some shirts and vests, a complete change of clothes, stiff 
collars, ties. A pair of patent'leather shoes. 

As far as possible, Petersen refrained from handling any- 
thing. Yet he couldn’t bring himself to leave the cabin, 
convinced that the murderer must have left some trace. No 
weapon was to be seen. But^ on moving the pillow a little 
to one side, he saw some French and German newspapers 
tucked under it. 

There must have been a struggle. Otherwise it would not 
have been necessary to cover Sternberg’s face with a sheet 
rolled into a pad. The red finger-prints on his chest seemed 
to have been made by the man himself in his death-agony. 
His fingers were smeared with clotted hltxxl. 

The aspect of the cabin and the body gave an impression 
of extreme ferocity - also of a certain amateurishness, not 
to say bungling, on the murderer’s part. There must have 
been a terrific struggle. The dead man was robust and had 
put up a good fight when the other man had attacked him 
in bed. The murderer, while trying to stifle his victim’s 
cries, had gone on slashing blindly at his chest. 

Nothing had been heard. The passengers in the neigh- 
bouring cabins professed to have slept soundly all night. 

The dead man’s coat was hanging on a peg. Petersen ran 
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)m hand dirough die pocktts^ Thcy niwe emf^, but in the 
idster he found a -wallet. It contained five thousand marks, 
vifidng cards bearing Sternberg’s name, some letters, a 
railway pass for all the German lines. 

Finally the Captain discovered in. a side-pocket the photo- 
graph of a girl of about fifteen, v^th big black eyes and 
curly, almost fuzzy hair. 

He had not thought of closing the dead man’s eyes. He 
felt uncertain whether or not to cover the body with a sheet. 

On leaving the cabin he found Evjen and Schuttringer 
still in the passage. Both looked up questioningly as he came 
out. 

‘I’ve nothing to tell you,* he said. *We shall be at 
Stavanger by midnight and 1 shall report the matter to the 
police. Where’s Fraulein Storm?’ 

*In her cabin. She said she wanted to be left alone.’ 

He was in half a mind to follow her example and retire 
to his cabin, but thought better of it. Tossing the wallet and 
newspapers on to his bunk as he passed, he returned to the 
dining'Saloon. 

After some moments the other two men joined him there. 

The steward had not got over his shock and served the 
meal with hands that trembled every time he handed a dish; 
he seemed completely dazed. 

They ate perfunctorily, no one venturing to speak. Before 
the meal was over, Petersen got up abruptly and left the 
saloon; it had just struck him he had forgotten to wash his 
hands. 



CHAPTEK III 


The Murder in the Rue DeUmbre 

Petersen could read English and German with ease. He' 
was, however, less at home in French, and, as it happened, 
the only news-item which might have some bearing on 
Sternberg’s mission on board was in the French newspaper 
he had discovered under the dead man’s pillow. Still, widi 
the aid of a dictionary, he managed to make out what it 
was about. 

The newspaper in question was the Journal of February 
17. The Polarlys had sailed at 3 p.m. on the 19th, about the 
time when a French daily of the 17th would be on sale in 
Hamburg. 

'A Crime in Montparnasse/ the caption ran. With a sub- 
tide : ‘Another Dope Tragedy’ 

The light in the porthole had gone a ackly green and, 
glancing out to sea, the Captain noted that a fog was rolling 
up. Before nightfall it would be as d:nse as on the previous 
afternoon. After listening for a moment to the hum of the 
engines, he sat down at his desk. 

On the wall facing him was an enlarged photograph of 
his wife, a . healthy-looking, jovial woman, not without a 
certain homely charm. Under it was a snapshot of himself 
playing with his two children in a bungalow garden, on the 
slopes of the hills overlooking Bergen. 

As he hunted up in the dictionary the French words he 
didn’t under^nd he repeated them sotto voce, with quaint 
mispronundations : 

*A tragic incident has once again thrown a lurid light on 

T.U — a 
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the deplorable habits of the international colony whose 
Mecca is Montparnasse^ and whose practices, with some 
honourable exceptions, are a blot on the fair name of our 
‘city of Paris. 

‘At ipA Rue Delambre, within a sfone’s-throw of certain 
world-famous caravanserais where from dawn till dusk you 
may hear conversations carried on in every language of the 
world, a painter from Munich, Max Feinstcin by name, has 
for several years been occupying a ground-floor studio with 
a private door on to the street. 

‘Feinstcin, who has a certain notoriety in “artistic” circles, 
is a great traveller. Every winter he spends some months 
on the Riviera or at some Adriatic coastal resort. 

‘On these occasions he usually hands over his key to a 
friend, who during his absence has the run of the studio. 

‘When he left Paris early this year he told the concierge 
that friends of his would be using the studio occasionally) 
and asked her to tidy it up after their visits. 

‘As already stated, the premises have a private cntrancc. 
At the end of a small alcove (converted by Feinstcin into a 
bathroom) is a door which formerly led into the concierge’s 
quarters, but is now nailed up. 

‘Through this door, however, it is still possible for her to 
hear what is going on in the studio, and we have thus been 
enabled to glean some idea of what took place on the event- 
ful night of Sunday last. 

‘The concierge has repeated to our representative the 
•statement which she made to the police, and we give it in 
her own words : 

‘ “I have nothing to say against Monsieur Feinstcin. He 
lis a good tenant and unusually quiet for an artist; his only 
fault is that he is too kind-hearted. Often Tve known him 
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Ixiiig to the sQidio a ^dAow-countrymafi in disti:^ aiB pot 
him up for weeks on end, letting him sleep on the sofa. 

‘ “It was the first Sunday after he’d gone that for the ftrst 
time I heard peo^e in his room. As I knew about the key, 
I didn’t worry. There must have been ax of them at leas^ 
including two or three women. Everyone was talking 
German, and I heard champagne corks popping. 

’ “Next morning 1 went to tidy up. I’d half a mind to 
write to Monsieur Max aix>ut it. They’d made the studio 
into a regular pigsty. Broken glasses and bottles all over the. 
place, the bath-tub full of dirty water, and they’d wiped 
their hands on the curtains. Some things I saw there don’t 
bear mentioning ! 

‘ “For some weeks after that nobody came. Then I heard 
voices again - on a Wednesday I think it was. This time 
there were only two, a man and a woman, and they stayed 
the night in the studio. Early in the morning there was such 
a smell of ether coming under d)e door into my room that 
I thought of getting up to tell them to clear out. But I’ve 
always been one for mindmg my own business, so 1 let 
them be. 

‘ “Last Sunday afternoon at five or six was the last time 
there were people at the studio. I had my sister-in-law stay- 
ing with me and I didn’t pay much attention. But I noticed 
the same voices as I’d heard on the first Sunday. 

‘ “They muist have left very late that night. Next morning 
we had workmen in, doing repairs in the yard, so 1 hadn’t 
time to pop into the studio. And Tuesday was my day off. 

‘ “To tell the truth, I knew Td find the place so filthy 1 
couldn’t bring myself to start the job of cleaning it. So I 
kept cm putting it off. 

* “You’ve heard the rest from the police. I went into the 
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Studio on Thursday, and rushed out again at once. I grabbed 
the first man I met by the arm; I was that scared 1 didn't 
know what I was doing. I couldn't get a word out. 

* “rd seen a naked woman lying on the bed. Quite young 
she was, and must have been quite a.prctty girl, only her 
face and body had gone sort of mottled with bluish spots. 

^ ‘‘Glasses of champagne and whisky were lying about 
everywhere. There was a glass syringe on tlic floor; I trod 
on it without noticing. But the police doctor managed 
to find out what was in it, su Ive heard. 

‘ “Wasn't it a low-down trick, sir? When they saw she 
was dead they just bolted, leaving her lying there all by 
herself.” ’ 

Petersen gazed for a moment at the picture of his home 
in Norway, gay as a doll's house with its brightly painted 
woodwork. He felt revolted, like a man who comes in 
contact for the first time with some particularly foul disease. 

But he continued reading : 

‘The concierge's last remark gives an adequate summary 
of the case as it now stands. So far the police enquiry, while 
it has brought out some facts relating to the dead girl, has 
failed to throw any light on the identity of the criminal. 

‘At the post-mortem examination the bixiy was found to 
be tliat of a healthy girl of about twenty. On the night she 
died she had imbibed a considerable quantity of alcohol and 
drugs. Death, however, was due to an injection of morphia, 
and the mark of a hyjx)dcrmic syringe was found on her 
left thigh. 

‘Her photograph was published in the evening papers 
yesterday, and she had now been identified as Marie Baron, 
a shop-assistant at a draper's in the Rue de Clichy. She 
lived by herself in lodgings in the Boulevard des Batignollcs. 
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The body was identified at the Medico-Legal Institute by 
a girl friend o{ the deceased. 

‘This friend made a statement to the effect that she liad 
arranged to go with Marie Baron, as they usually did on 
Sundays, to dance at Luna Park. Last Saturday, however, 
Marie told her she had met some “awfully nice boys” and' 
was going with them to Montparnasse instead. 

‘It is only too easy to picture what took place. A party of 
drug-addicts in quest of new sensations thought they 
would give an additional “kick” to their orgy by including 
in it a girl who had never indulged in such practices; they 
picked on Marie Baron as their victim. 

‘The night began with liberal potations of champagne 
and whisky, and probably some sniffs of heroin. It is pos- 
sible tlic girl put up some resistance to their proposals. One 
thing anyhow is certain ; given her inexperience, she could 
not possibly have made the injection in her thigh herself. 

‘Dr Paul declares that death was due to heart-failure, and 
practically instantaneous. 

‘The other mcmlxTrs of the party took fright. But it is 
noteworthy that before leaving thc) were c.arcful to sec that 
no clues to their identity remained on thc premises. Which 
goes to show that sonic of them, anyhow, h.ad kept their 
wits about them and cannot plead irresponsibility. 

‘So far, enquiries amongst thc foreign colony of Mont- 
parnasse have proved unavailing. Until Feinstcin is traced 
it is impossible to ascertain to whom he lent the key of his 
studio. Telegrams sent to Nice and Cannes have unfortun- 
ately failed to reach him. We arc informed that a week ago 
he started off by sea for one of thc seaside resorts (it is not 
known which) on thc Adriatic. 

‘There is no feature of thi.s sordid case that is not 
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particularly dtstressiag. We can pcture the lictfror and 
dismay of Mile Baron’s aged parents on learning of thdr 
daughter’s tragic end under such painful circumstances. 

The police are posecuting their enquiry with the utmost 
vigour. It is to be feared, however, 'diat by the time the 
identity of the culprits is ascertained they will be found to 
have decamped.’ 

Petersen glanced at the headlines in the German news- 
paper, but saw nothing bearing on the case. He had gone 
.quite pale; his feeling of disgust was physical as mtich as 
mental. 

Since he was thirteen years of age he had been at sea. He 
had witnessed savage fights in dockland taverns, and once 
a sailor, half-seas-over, bad described to him his crimes it> 
lurid detail. 

After he had got his master's ticket the police had several 
times arrested men on board his ship. On the first occasion 
the criminal had been a notorious international crook; on 
another a Pole, who in a fit of jealousy had strangled his 
wife and his two children. 

But these experiences had left him cold, or almost so. As 
a good Protestant he had always recognized the human soul 
as a battlefield of good and evil instincts. 

What he now felt was a sort of nausea. He had never 
been to Paris. He tried to picture this district of Mont- 
parnasse to which the newspapers had referred : the studio, 
the scene of wild debauch, the naked body on the sofa. 

It was some time before he began to wonder if this 
Parisian crime had any relation to Sternberg’s death. But 
once the idea had entered his mind he cam^ almost un- 
consciously, to the conclusion that the two crimes were in 
fact connected. 
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Unsummoned, pictures rose before his eyes of the man m 
the grey overcoat of whom he’d had a glimpse, and who 
now was skulking somewhere in the ship; of the hreftian 
Peter Krull, with his queer, twisted grin; of Vricns wkh 
his puffy eyelids and curiously jumpy manner; of Schutt' 
ringer widi his goggle eyes and hairless cranium. 

And uncomfortably he remembered how he’d fdt the 
blood rising to his cheeks at the sight of Katia’s shapely 
legs, and ruefully admitted to himself that on at least two 
occasions, in passing, he’d deliberately brushed against her 
with a sort of tentative caress. 

Most disturbing of alt was the feeling that somehow the 
bottom had dropped out of his private universe, the com- 
fortable world be knew. The feeling was so disconcerting 
that he buiied his head in his hands, and started violently 
when some minutes later he heard a peremptory clangour 
- Four Bells of the first dog watch. 

Even his ship looked different. No sooner had he left his 
cabin than he cast a suspicious glance along the passage, 
and noticed that the stc'vard was loitering beside his 
door. 

‘Where arc thev?’ he muttered. 

‘Who, sir?’ 

‘The passengers. Mr. Evjcn? Herr Schuttiingcr?’ 

‘Up in the smoke-room.’ 

‘And the German girl ?' 

‘She’s gone up and joined them.* 

He tramped up the stairs, opened the smoke-room door 
and baited on the tlireshold, frowning, 'l he passengers 
were seated at the same places as before, Evjen and Katia 
with a bottle ci mineral water on their table, Schuttringer 
in a corner playing chess by himself. 
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llie lamps had ~ just tseen switched oo. Three faces 
turned towards the Captain. Evjen, who. was on easner 
tenfts-with him than the others, started to say something. 

But Petersen turned on his h^, sb^poned the door, and 
went up to the bridge. There he saW. Vriens’s' spare form 
outlined against the dusk; he had just turned over to the 
Second Mate. 

Why, coming up soundlessly behind him, did Petersen 
suddenly lay his hand on the youngster’s shoulder? Vriens 
started, trembling violently, and swung round at once, a 
look of actual panic on his face. 

‘Cap - Captain,’ he stammered, trying to recover his self- 
control. 

‘What’s wrong? You j^k as if you’d seen a ghost I’ 

‘I’m all right, .sir. Only I ... I wasn’t expecting ...' 

‘Off you go now!’ 

‘Is it true, sir, we’ve a dead man on board?’ 

‘Yes. But that’s no concern of yours. Didn’t you hear me 
tdl you to leave the bridge?’ 

His tone was so harsh that the Second Mate, who had 
known him for years, looked round in surprise. He was 
a strapping fellow of about thirty, who hadn’t got a master’s 
ticket hut was working his way up, and was .sure of getting 
command of a coaster somewhere about forty-five. He lived 
vdth his mother at Trondhjem. 

‘A nasty thing to happen in the ship,’ he remarked when 
Vriens had gone. ‘We’ve got to nab this rascal who’s in 
hiding somewhere on board.’ 

‘Where arc we?’ 

They leaned over the chart. Petersen said fretfully: 

*With this damned fog we shan’t make Stavanger before 
one in the morning. And we’ve got to sail at two-thirty. If 
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o&ly we*d wireless! They’ve been promising us it for die 
last two years!’ 

He was feeling resdess, at a loose end. He’d never fidt 
like that before when on his ship. To get back to his 
he had to go along the promenade-deck, past the smdce- 
room portholes. Glancing in, he noticed that Katia was no 
longer there. 

He didn’t utter a word as he sat down to dinner. His eyes 
kept wandering towards the girl’s empty chair. 

‘Is she having dinner in her cabin .^’ he asked the steward. 

‘No, sir. And she isn’t in it.’ 

His brows were deeply furrowed. Suddenly he rose and^- 
walked rapidly for’ard, towards the officers’ quarters. 

He was almost at Vriens’s cabin when the door opened 
and Katia came rushing out. She stopped dead on seeing 
the Captain only a yard away, and for a moment seemed 
p^nic-stricken. But she quickly recovered herself. 

‘Dinner hasn’t begun yet, has it.? Were you looking for 
me?’ 

‘No. But they’re waiting for you in the saloon.’ 

He pretended to have somethirjg to see about in the 
Second Mate’s cabin. But the moment Katia was out of 
sight he opened Vriens’s door. The young rnan was'lying 
on his bunk, his arms crossed above his face. As the Captain 
entered he sprang to his feet with awkward haste;, trying 
to rub tlie tear-stains from lus cheeks. 

‘Captain ! ’ 

‘That’s all right. Lie down again.’ 

Gloomier than ever, Petersen went out; he .ouldn’t make 
head or tail of it. In the saloon he found the German g^l 
at her place, chattering away vdubly in a shrill vdee. She 
kept turning in his direction. 
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But as he fdgned to think hsr remarks were not intended 
for him, and Schuttringer remained aloof as usual, she was 
constrained to address her remarks to Evjen. 

She was making enquiries about the halt at Stavanger. 

‘Do you think the police will hc^d us up? It seems so 
silly! Surely if the ship were thoroughly searched it should 
be possible to lay hands on this man - what’s his name? - 
Ericksen. Perhaps that isn’t his real name.' 

The Captain was conscious that Evjen, a married man, 
at whose house he was a constant guest while the Polarlys 
was in Kirkenes harbour, was feeling rather uncomfortable 
and would have preferred the conversation to l)Ccomc 
general. ... 

Five miles out, a pilot came on board from a little cutter. 
The fog was so dense in these reef-strewn waters that all 
hands were put on watch. Lining the fo’c’sle head, they 
shouted warnings to the bridge. 

In the gloom the Polarlys showed up like a faintly 
luminous cloud. But from the bridge one couldn't even sec 
the stern. 

The siren bayed incessantly; they were trying to locate 
another steamer the blasts of whose siren could be heard at 
intervals, like far-off banshee wailings. The passengers had 
their faces glued to the smoke-room portholes. Presently 
they saw the ship ringed round by little yellowish blurs of 
light. And a moment later they heard voices quite near, 
incredibly distinct. 

By the look of things they might have been a thousand 
miles from shore. Even the beam of the lighthouse failed 
to pierce the fog. Actually they were ten yards from the 
wharf and sailors were already throwing the heaving-lines 
ashore. 
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A dazzle had set isu Drills of half-iAdted snow laf ill 
every cranny of the wharf. 

The m(Mnent the gangway’ was in place some twetty 
men dashed across it to the open hdds and started unload* 
ing. A police officer in uniform saluted Petersen and asked : 

'Many passengers this trip?’ 

Nothing could be seen of the town sprawling on the 
mountain-side except the beginning of a steep street, wooden 
houses painted green and brown, lit up by the street l^ps.. 

‘Go and fetch the Superintendent at once,’ the Capmin 
said. 'There’s been a crime on board.’ 

It was past one in the morning. Norwegian cloring 
regulations are strict; there was not a single cafe open. 

Nor was there anyone about except the dockers, who had 
now rigged the derricks and were hauling crates out of the 
holds. 

For a moment the constable seemed at a loss. Then he 
decided to waken the proprietor of a neighbouring hotel 
and ring up headquarters. 

On the wharf the fog seemed to be getting thinner, as 
though the dockers hurrying to and fro were tearing rifts in 
it; one was beginning to have glimpses of people and ware- 
houses. 

But on the waters of the harbour there lay a thick yellow 
blanket of f<^, out of which came sudden icy gusts of wind. 
It was impossible to see the surface of the water even quite 
close alongside. 

It happened quite suddenly. Across the rattle of pulleys 
and the thuds of bulky packing-cases landing on die stone- 
paved wharf there could be heard distinedy the splash of 
some heavy object falling into die water. 

Stepping quickly over a row of kegs, Petersen hastened 
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to -the ade. There he found Vriens leaning over the bul- 
wark. The young man gasped excitedly ; 

^^utckl He’s down there. <I saw him jump.* 

•Who?' 

*The man in grey. Erickscn.’ 

The police officer couldn’t make head or tail of it. Bend- 
ing above the dark, fog-bound water the Captain could 
neither see nor hear anything. He turned to Vriens. 

*Afe you sure you saw him?’ 

A docker at work six yards away put in a word. 

‘Summut fell into the water. But I couldn’t make out 
rightly what it was.’ 

‘What I saw was something grey,’ the Third Mate re- 
peated. 

‘Lower a boat. Look sharp about it 1 ’ 

But there wasn’t time, so Petersen jumped on to the 
wharf, ran down a flight of stone step.s, and tumbled into a 
row-boat moored alongside. 

The police officer scrambled in beside him. The men 
working at the hatches had all run to the bulwarks and 
were looking over the side. Amongst them the steward’s 
white coat was well in evidence. 

There was a splash of oars. The Captain shouted : 

‘Alight!’ 

Someone on deck let down a lantern on a rope. But 
through the trailing wisps of fog nothing could be seen but 
a black, gently heaving expanse of water. 

Had the man had time to swim away and climb one of 
the ladders clamped to the wall? 

The Captain was plying the oars with little angry jerks. 
The badge on the constable’s shako glinted as he bent over 
the adc and plunged his gaze into the depths. 
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The black bulk of the Polarlys loomed above them like a 
monstrous drop-scene dappled with little zones of light. In 
one of these Petersen saw Vriens, hanging over the rail; 
Katia's hand was resting on his shoulder. 

Petersen muttered an imprecation. The policeman said : 

‘I can*t hear a sound. He must have gone to the bottom 
like a stone.* 

‘So you say. That must be it.’ 

Taken aback by the Captain’s surly tone, the police 
oHicer cast a quick glance at his companion. A queer sort 
of chap, he was thinking. Jumpy. Doesn't seem to know 
his own mind. 

T he Superintendent of Police arrived in a car. He was 
wearing black trousers and a fur-lined coat over his 
pyjamas. A sparely built, aristocratic-looking man, with a 
distinguished manner bditting his appearance. 

‘I hear there’s been a crime ...' he lx?gan. 

Petersen hurried him off to his cabin, after telling the 
constable in uniform to make sure Uiat no cjpc went ashore. 

His tone was so authoritat vc that it seemed as if he were 
conducting the enquiry. 

‘Sit down, ril state the facts as briefly as I can. We’re 
due to sail at two-thirty. It’s past two already. We have 
twxnty-fivc |X)rts to call at on our way north, and I’ve got 
to keep to my time-table. People will be waiting for us all 
the way up the coast at the scheduled time. Pm carrying 
their mail and provisions, as well as machinery and news- 
papers. Only - Ive a murdered man, as well, on board,’ 

The more agitated he became, the less he showed it. He 
didn’t gesticulate, his face was calm; only his voice betrayed 
the rising tide of his emotion. 

The Superintendent remained seated while,, pacing up 
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'a^'^down the caboa^ the Captam related what had taken- 
place since leaving Hamburg. He also gave a summary o£ 
Wh^:he bad read in the French newspaper, which was still 
i^g on his desk. 

Twice he broke o£E and wenfpn deck to make sure 
the unloading was progressing and tdl the men to hurry 
Up. 

‘Well, what do you propose to do about it?’ he concluded, 
and dumped down wearily on his bunk, cupping his chin 
with his hand. 

The Norwegian coast consists of a long mountain range, 
spanned by two or three main roads only, and then only in 
the south. After Trundhjem there arc no roads worth men- 
doning, sdll less any railways. So communicadons are kept 
open by coasters such as the Polarlys, which also bring the 
mails and essential foodstuffs. 

In the north, for instance, the staples arc codfish and 
reindeer. If no ships call, the inhabitants, are cut off com- 
pletely from the outside world, sandwiched between an 
impassable mounudn range and the turbulent Atlantic. 

Which is why the Coastal Navigation Companies arc 
subsidized by the Government and enjoined to keep to time. 

The .Superintendent looked worried. 

‘You say this man Ericksen has just duown himself 
overboard?’ 

‘What I said,’ the Captain amended, ‘was that something 
dropped into the water and my Third Mate says he saw a 
greyish object falling.’ 

‘Well, it comes to the same thing, doesn’t it?’ 

"Ihat’s for you to decide.’ 

‘What about the identification papers of the other pas- 
sengers?’ 
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‘They were checked at Hamburg by the German fNQiIictji 
as they always are.’ 

‘I’ll have another Id&k at them. I can only sec one course 
open : to ring up Oslo. It’ll take twenty minutes to get 
through. Meanwhile a doctor will come and inspect the 
body, and a police photographer will take photos of the 
cabin and see if he can find any finger-prints. Welt study 
the passports carefully. And, of course, the ship ihiist be 
thoroughly searched. That will delay you for an hour or 
so, but you can easily make it up. Everything seems to 
point to the fact that this, man Ericksen committed the 
murder, so if nothing comes out against the other passengers, 
I certainly shouldn’t sec my way to detaining them.’ 

He rose with a sigh. It sounded simple enough, but he 
knew there was small chance of its proving so. 

As he left die ship he, too, warned the constable : 

‘Sec that no one goes ashore,’ 

The dockers were unloading the last crates, watched by 
the steward, who seemed at a loss what to do with himself, 
and to prefer risking a cola on deck to staying in the neigh- 
bourhood of the cabins. 

The car roared away into the night. Within less than a 
quarter of an hour six men in uniform marched on board. 
Some entered the fore-hold, some the after-hold, and b^an 
plying the beams of their electric torches on every nook and 
cranny. 

A small cap like a jockey’s adorning his hairless head, 
Schuttringer was striding briskly up and down the deck, 
like a man set on keeping in training. 

Evjen, a strained look on his face, kept trying to bufitoa- 
hole the Captain and find out what was happening. 

Petersen went aft. Here the deck was in almost complete 
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darjlkjlMss. He heard whi^^pers b^ind the h«aid-^bddl» then 

^ sound of a kiss. 

keeping forward, he had a gUxbpft of two shadowy 
forms locked in each other’s arms. Their faces, mouth to 
mouth, made a 'white patch in the ^kness. 

He didn’f heed to see drdr features : Vriens’s new gold 
stripes glittered and, resting on his shoulder, Katia’s bare 
arm ^owed . white against the dark blue uniform. 


CHAPTEK IV 

The Search at Stavanger 

When passengers and ofheers had mustered in the*smoke' 
room, the Superintendent treated them to a little speech 
delivered in the politest of tones. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, all of you are aware of the tragic 
event which explains my presence on board this ship. So 
far, everything goes to show that the criminal isn’t amongst 
you, and that he jumped overboard when the ship came 
alongside the wharf. All the same, there are certain formal- 
ities that have to be complied with - but let me assure you 
I’ll do my best to make them as little vexatious as 1 can. 
Please d<m’t take them to mean that any one of you-is 
under suspicion. Their only object is to enable the Polarlys 
to continue on her voyage without delay. ,Now, will each 
of you be kind enough to go to his cabin and stay there for 
.die inspection we are about to make.’ 

Meanwhile an Inspector, after addfessing the crew rather 
more briefly, had already started searching bunks, ditty- 
^g^ and sca-chests. 
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lilie tackle had ceased working. Hie pdke had only ttii 
give their authorization and the ship could get under way^' 
at once. 

Two police ofHcers had noted the exact posidoo o^ die: 
corpse in No 24 and taken several photogr^rphs. The body* 
had been carried away on a stretcher into the' darkness. 

The Superintendent had shown the utmost tact^ his 
manner had been perfect. Nevertheless a constrained lode 
settled on all faces when he ceased speaking. Even Evjen: 
and the Second Mate had a slightly hang-dog air. For - 
there was no getting away from it - since the author of 
the crime hadn’t been traced, any one of them might be 
the criminal. 

Each, while trying to seem natural, was on his guard. 
Most embarrassed was probably Petersen, for the Superin- 
tendent had asked him to be present when he searched the 
cabins. He insisted on his own being searched first, so’ as 
to set an example, and opened his trunk, pulled out the 
drawers of his desk, and even turned up his mattress. 

‘Really, Captain ... 1 ’ the police officer protested. 

It was Evjen ’s turn next. They found him standing at the. 
foot of his bunk. He behaved exactly as a travelltf does 
when undergoing an inspection by the Customs. He had 
taken his suitcases down from the rack and unlocked them. 
He conjured up a smile now and again, especially when 
producing such $m<dl, unlikely objects as a clarinet. 

‘I bought it for my kid, he’s twelve years old. ITiat Ihtfe' 
work-basket’s for my daughter, she’s risiiig seven. 'These 
are the latest gramophone records - 1 get a new batch every 
year in London. St^ne books. That? Oh, that’s something 
my wife told me to buy a bit of mackintoA sheeting for 
the latest arrival’s cot I’ 
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‘Really r protested the Superintendent. ‘Please don’t give 
yourself all tihis trouble.’ 

But Evjen persisted. He unfolded three lounge suits, a 
dinner jacket, some silk shirts marked with his monogram, 
Hs hotel bill at the Savoy, another hoaded Majestic Hotel, 
Berlin. 

‘Thanks, that’s quite enough. Would you be so good as 
to hand your passport to the Inspector who’s on deck. A 
mere matter of routine, of course. You don’t suspect any- 
one, I suppose?’ 

‘No, 1 don’t,’ Evjen replied somewhat curtly. 

The next cabin was empty. Then came the cabin in which 
the missing passenger, Ericksen, had left his luggage. 

‘I’ll take charge of it,’ said the Superintendent. ‘Have it 
sent on shore, please. Let’s see. One suitcase only. Alt old 
suit. Two shirts ...’ 

Bare necessities. The garments, though well cut, were 
almost threadbare. There wasn’t even an extra pair of shoes. 

‘Next, please.’ 

Kada had followed Evjcn’s example. Her possessions 
were spread out on the bunk. 'The police officer seemed shy 
about handling her frocks and lingerie, so she held them up 
herself, one by one. Her hands were trembling. 

Petersen stayed behind the doorway. He felt abashed 
and at the same time haunted by a vague foreboding to 
which he could assign no cause. It was he who picked up 
from the floor a small mauve paper fan and read out in a 
low tone the name inscribed on it : Krystcdl Palace, Ham- 
burg. 

‘My last night on shore,’ Katia laughed. ‘I felt like danc' 
ing, and dropped in at the Krystall for a bit.’ 

‘By yourself?’ the police officer enquired. 
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‘Certdnly. ... Why not?’ 

She had at least fifteen dresses, all exquisitdy made and 
in perfect taste. And provocatively alluring undies. 

Her dressing-case had solid silver fittings, and every 
feminine knick-knack .ccattered about the catnn was of dte 
same quality. It was easy to see that all these articles haUed 
from luxury shops in the Rue de la Paix, Bond Street, ot 
Unter den Linden. 

Only one thing clashed: a trumpery tom-thumb um- 
brella of Belgian make. She giggled, then explained : 

‘1 was caught in the rain at Brussels, so I went and got 
it at the first shop handy.’ 

‘Do you live in Paris?’ 

‘Paris, Berlin, Nice - 1 move about a good deal.’ 

‘Do you know Max Feinstein, an artist?’ 

‘No. Is he a fellow-countryman of mine? A Jew, I 
suppose?’ 

‘When did you reach Hamburg?’ 

‘On Thursday night. I’d been told a boat for Norway 
was leaving on Friday.’ 

‘Had you come from Paris?’ 

‘Yes. But I stopped on the way - for a week at Brussels 
and a couple of days in Amsterdam.’ 

She was obviously making an effort to seem at eas^ and 
met the Superintendent’s scrutiny without flinching. But 
in such circumstances the demeanour of the person bdng 
questioned counts ior little; an innocent person often shows 
mwe signs of confusion than a guilty one. 

The cabin reeked of scent, the floor was strewn widi 
cigarette^nds. On die shelf stood a half-empty liquetiir 
botde. 

‘Thank you, Frau Storm.’ 
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Traulcin,’ she corrected with a pout. 

*Do you propose to stay some time in Norway?’ 

*Only a week or two. 1 want to have a look at Lapland.* 

A question was hovering on the tip of Petersen’s tongue : 
‘How much money have you with yi^u?’ But shyness pre- 
vented him from putting it. 

The last visit was the shortest. Arnold Schuttringer had 
little luggage. Decent, but inexpensive clothes. Toilet 
articles such as one gets in chain-stores, most of them almost 
new. An outfit, in short, suitable for the journey. 

With a ratlicr sulky look on his heavy features, but 
placidly enough, he watched the Superintendent’s activities. 
He didn’t intervene in any way; his answers were brief 
and to the point. ... 

*So it comes to this,’ the Superintendent summecT up. 
‘All the passports arc satisfactory. 1 see no ground whatever 
for detaining any of the passengers. The murderer, my In- 
s{x:ctor tells me, wore gloves, so tlicrc's no ptrint in taking 
their finger-prints. 

‘The holds have been searched; nobody was there. All 
goes to show that this fellow Ericksen jumped overboard, 
in the hope, presumably, of swimming ashore. 

‘By the way, we can trust your Third Mate, can’t we? 
Really we’ve only his word for it that the man jumped 
overboard.’ 

Petersen made no reply. It was past three. The police had 
ended their task. Nothing had come of it. 

‘I’ll get in touch with the German police, have the dock 
dragged and search made in die town.’ 

The Superintendent adopted a confident, almost jaunty 
tone; inwardly he was feeling far from easy about the 
case. 
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*As I said, it’s out of the question keeping your ship here 
till the enquiry’s over. And as for detaining any of the pas- 
sengers - well, they’re all, if I may put it so, in the same 
boat.’ He smiled. ‘There’s no reason to single out any one of 
them for detention. I’d have to arrest your crew and pas- 
sengers en bloc 1 * 

The Captain, who was lr.x>king glummer than ever, kept 
silence, merely giving a polite nod now and again when the 
Superintendent made a pause. 

Tiny snowflakes were fluttering through the fog. Door^ 
kept opening and closing, and icy draughts swept down the 
corridors. 

‘Anyhow, I’ll leave one of my detective inspectors on 
board, if you don't mind. That'll relieve me, and you, of 
responsibility for anything that may transpire.’ 

At half-past three Petersen and the Superintendent were 
pacing the alleyv/ay, while the crew were making ready to 
cast off. Shouldering black sea-chests, the two pilots who 
were to be on duty turn by turn during the voyage up the . 
coast had come on board, swaddled in heavy furs, their 
wooden-solcd sea-boots clacking on the deck. 

There were still a few people hanging about the quay. 
An Inspector had gone cjlf in the Superintendent’s car to 
fetch some clothes for the voyage, and the ship couldn’t sail 
till he returned. 

Now that everything had been fixed up, the two men 
were keeping up a desultory conversation as they patrolled 
the deck. 

‘That lady passetiger of yours must be having a great time 
- the only woman on board. Especially as she’s so - how 
shall I put it? - so fetching. A quaint litde thing, isn’t 
she?’ 
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The Fir^ Mate, as out dt humour as his Skipper, was 
abeady at his post on the bridge. Leaning on the hand-rail, 
he was staring gloomily into the fog. 

Evjen and Schuttringer had stayed in th^ cabins after 
the police inspcctioo. Katia, howevar, could be seen .across 
a.smoke-room porthole. The long jade cigarctte-hdder well 
to the fore, slie was dealing out her patience cards. 

At last there came the purr of a motor. The car drew up, 
leaving two dark furrows in the level whiteness of the quay- 
ride. 

Sedng the Inspector coming up the gangway, the 
Superintendent took his leave, cheerfully remarking : 

*Good-bye, Captain. Hope you’ll have a pleasant voyage.’ 

The Captain scowled. 

Three blasts of the whisde. An order shouted frdfea the 
bridge. A clatter of footsteps on deck. A hawser splashed 
in the Polarlys's wake. 

‘The steward will show you to your cabin,’ said Petersen 
to the Inspector, an amiable, meek-looking man in his 
thirties, much mere like an oifice-clcrk than a deteedve. 

Then he started pacing the deck, at a loss for his next 
move. Twice he put his hand on the smoke-room door. 
Finally he started off towards the ofHcers’ quarters, intend- 
ing to make sure that Vriens had turned in. 

But just then the youngster walked by without noddng 
him and, after pressing his face to the smoke-room port- 
hole, stepped inside. 

It went against the Captain’s grain to spy on anyone. Yet 
■ now he, too, peered through the porthole. He saw Katia 
look up and make some remark. The noise of waves against 
the bows was increasing and he couldn’t hear a word; he 
-could only see the movement of her lips. 
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Vriens sat down close beside her, and at once started 
talking excitedly; he seemed to be pleading with her. 

As the tide of emotion rose, his expression became so 
agonized that it was positively painful to watch. The Cap- 
tain could sec his nerves were frayed to breaking-point. His 
face was working convulsively, he was quivering in every 
limb. He kept on shifting the position of his legs, gesticu- 
lating; Ills eyes moved restlessly from point to point. 

To make things worse, he seemed to be suffering from a 
cold in the head. During the ten minutes he was talking 
to Katia he blew his nose violently half a dozen times. 

Obviously she did not see him with the same eyes as the 
Captain. Of a sudden, while he was talking, she pressed 
her hand gently to his lips - a compassionate, almost 
mothering gesture — and, leaning forward, kissed his eyes. 

Then she laughed. A curious laugh in which many 
emotions appeared to intermingle: affection and gentle 
mockery, passion and - to the Captain’s thinking - a hint 
of panic. 

When she rose, Vriens followed, Petersen saw them 
move away towards the cabins. He didn’t follow, but 
listened. A door slammed, the sound of footsteps ceased. 
And he knew Vriens was in her cabin. 

The steward was dropping with fatigue. All the same, he 
went to the smoke-room to empty the ashtrays, put the 
chairs back in their places, and switch off the lights. 

He found the Captain stooping beside the chair where 
Katia had sat to pick up two slips of pink cardboard that 
had dropped from Vriens’s pocket when he pulled out bis 
handkerchief. 

‘It’s a load off my mind, sir, now they’ve taken him 
'away. It fair gave me the shudders every time I thought 
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him dowQ there. Did you notice how his mouth was (^n, 
sort of gasping?’ 

But Petersen didn’t hear him. He was busy examining 
.die pink slips, which proved to be cloakroom tickets from 
the Krystali. At last, with a sigh, hd stowed tliem away in 
his wallet. 

‘Are you staying here, sir?’ The steward sounded sur- 
pnsed. 

‘No. You can put out the lights now, and go to bed.’ 

‘Do you think that man Ericksen really jumped over' 
boatd? Shouldn’t wonder if he’s still lying low somewhere 
on the ship.’ 

The Captain merely shrugged his shoulders and stepped 
out on to the deck. GLancing up at the bridge, he saw the 
glow of the First Mate's cigarette and, near him, the^ilot’s 
burly form, his face almost completely hidden by a big 
sealskin cap. 

A small white light showed dimly through the haze; a 
fishing-smack most likely. The Polarlys passed so close that 
one could hc.ir two men talking on the look-out thwart. 

Never before had Petersen felt so dissatisfied with every- 
thing, himself included, or so baffled - yet he couldn’t have 
explained why. It was rather like one of those incoherent 
dreams that cane of overeating, when nothing really ter- 
rible happens, one runs no serious risk, yet somehow every 
. object, each incident, seems sinister, dark with foreboding. 
Hie counterpane swells to ^ vast, stifling bulk. The dreamer 
feels himself lost in a hostile world, of which he can make 
nothing, and if he struggles to wake up, cannot quite bring 
it off. 

The Polarlys had ceased to be the ship the Captain knew 
and loved. Even the presence of the Pdiice Inspector on 
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board, mild smd wdl'meaning tboog^ die fellow seemed to 
be, got on bis nerves. 

The diip was beginning to roll more- heavily. They had 
left the narrows And die was now travelling at her normal 
speed, giving for safety’s sake a blast ot her siren every 
minute. 

Now and again the white wings of a seagull streaked the 
surrounding darkness. 

Suddenly Petersen turned on his heel and, stooping, en- 
tered the iron doorway leading to the engine-room. Mow 
the ladders, in the harsh glare of unshaded lights, he saw 
the Chief Engineer busy checking the oil-pressure, while a 
man in blue dungarees dozed beside the telegraph-dial. 

He climbed down the iron ladder. By way ci greeting, die 
Chief barked at him : 

‘How’s things on deck? Settling down after all this 
blasted fuss about that stiff?’ 

‘Yes. All’s quiet now.’ 

The Captain edged his way past the engines, which spat- 
tered him with dying drops of oil, and entering a still 
smaller doorway, emerged into the red glare of the stoke- 
hold. 

Stripped to the waist, a man was shovelling coal. With- 
out pausing to look round, he raised a black hand awk- 
wardly to his grimy, sweating forehead. 

Petersen continued on his way. He had to walk doubled 
up. Lumps of coal crunched under his feet. All at once he 
was sweating in every pore. 

At last he reached the bunkers. Seated on a block of coal, 
a black-faced, unrecognizable figure was munching a bunk 
of bread and cheese. W’ithout rising or saluting, the man 
watched the Captain approach. 
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It was Peter KrulL The ruddy glint his beard showed 
through a coat of coal-dust, His pale eyes were twinkling 
more ironically than ever. 

‘Well, have you found him, this precious Ericksen of 
yours?’ His mouth was full as he spoke, and it was hard to 
make out what he said. 

He chuckled to himself; then leant towards the stokehold 
to see if coal was needed. 

‘Do you know him?’ 

‘For sure!’ 

‘What do you mean by that ? ’ 

‘I mean that I can make you another one, exactly like 
him, right away.’ 

He had finished his bread and cheese, the last morsel of 
which had been as black as his hands. Unhurriedly he rose, 
picked up an empty sack, and stowed a dozen lumps of coal 
ink. 

‘That’s him ! ’ he grinned. 

‘What the devil-?’ 

‘That’s your Herr Ericksen large as life. The spit of the 
fellow that jumped overboard. I noticed on the way to 
Stavanger that one of our sacks was missing. When we got 
there it was my turn off duty, and I saw the sack dumped 
in the alleyway, all ready to be pushed overboard.’ 

‘Who pushed it over?’ 

The man cast another glance towards the stokehold. 

‘Gangway, please ! They’re singing out for another skid 
of coal. V.. Anyway, that’s all I can tell you.’ 

Lunging forward, he drove his shovel into the pyramid 
of coal and started swinging it with steady, powerful 
strokes. 

The Captain watched him for some moments, started to 
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say something but though better o£ it, d»«i dowly, de- 
jectedly, retraced bis steps. 

An icy wind -was swee^ng the deserted dedc. High on 
the bridge two figures ttood outlined against the darknew; 
he could see the Mate handing the j^ot a tobacco-poudi 
and a box of matches. 


CIIAPTEK V 

Young Vriens 

‘Tell Mr Vriens to come at once.’ 

‘He’s on the bridge, sir.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. The pilot can carry on without 
him.’ 

Petersen hadn’t budged frtan his cabin since the Polarlys 
left Bergen. Duringjjw three hours she had been in port 
he had not had a moment to himself, what with people to 
see and formalities to comply with. 

At the offices of the B.D.S., to which company the 
Polariys belonged, they had pooh-poohed his anxieties. 

‘It’s not your fault. Captain, so why worry? And any- 
how, now that you’ve a police officer on board ...’ 

But the man who spoke thus was a Company Director, 
not a Captain. He couldn’t understand. As it so happened, 
it was he who had rigned the letter introducing Vriens to 
the Captain. He added some further details : 

‘I don’t know him personally, but a friend of mine who’s 
in charge of the Delfzijl Training Ship wrote me a rix-page 
letter about him. He described him as a very hard-wtnking 
youngster and straight as a die. 
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*His facer’s stationed in Java; has some high post in the 
Weather Bureau there, I understand. The bov had to be 
jscnt home when he was ten as he couldn’t stand the 
climate. As a result, most of his holidays were spent in 
hoarding-houses and he’s had little experience of home life, 
poor lad. He’s only seen his people twice in the last nine 
years. His mother died in Java two years ago. 

‘After her death he worked harder than ever; he refused 
to take a day off even on Sundays - in fact, they had to force 
him to go ashore.’ 

The Polarlys was starting the second phase of her voyage 
north. From Hamburg to Bergen the coastline is sprinkled 
with fairly large ^ towns, but thereafter, especially after 
Trondhjem - the next day’s port of call - very few har- 
bours lay on the way. She would merely tic up for an hour 
or so at landing-stages serving villages of a few dozen 
wooden shacks. 

Already, to starboard, the banks of the fjords were white 
with snow. Eiders skimmed the waves and terns dived 
Steeply, throwing up wisps of spray. 

The Captain had begun by making up his log. Then, 
resting his elbows on his desk, he had let his fountain-pen 
stray over a blank sheet of pa{Kr and trace a simple figure - 
the graphic counterpart of the problem that was obsessing 
him. A big, heavily inked dot to start with; then a slender 
line leading off to a smaller dot; another line,, another dot, 
and so on. 

The net result was a zigzag line marked with a doc at 
each angle and forming an irregularly shaped geometrical 
figure. 

The big dot stood for the murdered man. The next for 
Ericksen, who, whatever might be alleged, was not a purely 
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mythical figure - the man had certainly come on board, and 
w&s presumed to be rc|x>sing at the bottom of Stavanger 
dock, or else hiding somewhere on board the ship. Next 
came Krull, the trimmer. 

A longer, fainter line led to Katia Storm, very near whom 
the Captain located Vriens. 

Was that all? After a moment’s hesitation his pen came 
down again, adding another dot for Schuttringcr. After all, 
why not? 

Unwittingly the Captain had given his figure the shape of 
a polygon - but one more line was needed to close it. 

He rose to his feet, frowning, lit his pipe, and slashed his 
pen across the diagram. It was just then he had the idea of 
telling the steward to summon the Third Mate. 

What aggravated him most, perhaps, was the feeling that 
between those six points, between the people they stood for, 
there existed certain secret links, not to say complicities, of 
which he hadn't even an inkling. 

There had been so much to do at Bergen th.at he hadn’t 
even managed to snatch a moment off to look in at home 
and see his wife and children; and this added to his rankling 
irritation. 

There was a timid kmxk at the door; he went back to 
his chair with a gruff ‘Come in ! ’ 

Vriens had come straight down from the bridge; the 
.shoulders of his coat were sparkling with hoar-frost. 

‘Do you intend to wear those clothes every time you go 
on duty?* He tapped one of the brass butrems of the over- 
coat, which was gold-braided like the uniform beneath, and 
far too thin for the climate. 

‘Sorry, sir, but ...* 

A lump came to his throat. How could he explain that 
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these were the only clothes he had? A fortiught befor^ he*d 
been a mere cadet, wearing the training-ship nniform. He’d 
just found time to go to Groningen and buy the ou^t for 
wearing which he was now being told off. 

‘Sit down, Mr Vriens.’ 

The fact that he didn’t really know why he had sent for 
young Vriens increased the Captain’s ill-humour. The sheet 
of paper on his desk was tmder his eyes, and his gaze settled 
on the two dots placed close together. But what he next said 
had no bearing on them. 

‘For the future, when it’s your watch, I’ll ask you to bor- 
row a duffcl<oat from one of the other officers or the pilot.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ He clicked his heels, standing to atten- 
tion. 

‘Cut it out! Do you think you’re in the Navy? And didn’t 
you hear me tell you to sit down?’ 

He "felt a sudden desire to mke the youngster by the 
shoulders and give him a good shaking. That way he had 
of standing to attention and saying, ‘Very good, sir,’ when- 
ever he was given an order ! But what impressed the Cap- 
tain most was the extreme pallor of the boy’s face, the 
narrowness of his shoulders, his pinched, cadaverous nos- 
trils, In a way, they affected h'un even more unpleasantly 
than the sight of Sternberg’s corpse. 

‘First of all I must give you back these tickets, which, I 
believe, are your property.’ 

He held out the pink cloak-room tickets from the Kry~ 
stall. Unable to control his nerves, Vriens started violently. 

‘Needless to say,’ the Captain went on, ‘you’ve a perfect 
right to amuse yourself as you think fit when you’re on 
shore. But I’d rather you didn’t do it in the company of 
our lady passengers.’ 
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Petersen realized he was in the wrong. Never had he said 
anything of the sort to any of his of&ers. Quite the con- 
trary. During the summer^ when there were sometimes as 
many as a hundred tourists on board, the officers often had 
flirtations, mild or otherwise, with lady passengers, and 
these furnished a staple topic of conversation and good- 
humoured chaff during the long hours on watch. 

‘Who told you?’ 

‘Told me that you were at the Krystdl with Fraulein 
Storm, you mean? Do you deny it?’ 

Vriens had risen to his feet. His checks were even paler 
than before; his lips parched and bloodless. Throbbing 
with passionate revolt, he was making desperate efforts to 
appear calm. 

‘Have you anything else to say, sir?* Hii; voice was sur- 
prisingly steady. 

‘Did you know this lady before you came to Hamburg?* 

He was barely nineteen. Petersen was twice his size and 
strength. Nevertheless, game as a young fighting-cock, the 
young man riposted : 

‘There are some questions which a man of honour must 
decline to answer.’ Deliberately he looked away as he spoke. 

The Captain went scarlet. He, too, sprang up from his 
chair, on the point of swinging the impertinent youngster’s 
face round with a hearty smack! 

‘And is it honourable conduct to tell lies?’ he enquired 
sarcastically. ‘Would a man with any sense of honour swear 
to the police he’d seen a man jump into the iv*a when all he 
saw was a sack of coal dropped ovcrlward ? ’ 

He almost regretted his outburst, so devastating was its 
effect on the wretched young man. His lips were moving^ 
but he couldn't get a word out, he seemed to be choking for 
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farcatli. And his eyes, fixed now on Petersen, were dark widi 
s^jprehenston, his fingers twitching nervously. 

*I ... I he stanuntfed hopdessly. 

‘Out with it! Did you really sse Ericksen jump over- 
board?’ 

Vriens's forehead was beaded with sweat. His Adam’s 
apple heaved convulsively. 

‘I ... I’ve nothing to say.’ 

He was on the point of bursting into tears. The Captain 
was so sure of it that be felt inclined to take him by the 
shoulder and shout in his ear : 

‘Don’t be a damned young ass! Do you think it’s worth 
getting into such a state over any woman, let alone a 
woman like that German girl?’ 

But he didn’t say it - and he was to regret his silence 
later. He glanced at his unfinished polygon, and once again 
linked up in his mind the two small dots that stood for the 
two lovers. 

‘So that’s what they mean on the Dclfrijl Training Ship 
by “a youngster straight as a die”?’ he muttered under his 
breath, but loud enough to be heard. 

Vriens’s voice rose almost to a scream, tears were brim- 
ming over from his eyes : 

‘And in Norway it is your idea of honour — to betray a 
woman’s secret?’ 

He was at the end of his tether. Capable of any desperate 
act. His breath came in hurried gasps. 

The Captain couldn't believe his ears. Then he remarked 
cuttingly : 

‘And if the wtmian’s a common -?’ 

‘Stopl I forbid you ...I* 

And Petersen held his peace. He knew he’d gone too far. 
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la a flash his anger passed, and he realized how ridktdoiif 
this interview had been; worse than ridiculous — an un- 
seemly brawl I 

Why, he^d been within an ace of knocking down that 
miserable boy with the quivering lips and haggard eyes! A 
rotten business indeed. And, as usually happens on such 
occasions, they’d wound up by flinging their respective 
nationalities in each other’s faces. 

The silence grew oppressive. The Captain started pacing 
up and down the three yards’ length of cabin. At last, with 
an effort, Vriens enquired timidly : 

‘Have you any other orders for me, sirf* 

Petersen made no reply, but went on pacing to and fro. 
Suddenly he picked up the paper with the diagram on it 
and tore it once across. 

Then, ‘There’s a man been killed,’ he murmured. 

He made the remark by way of excusing himself, while 
avoiding a direct apology. But Vriens took it in another way. 

‘Arc you accusing me of 

‘Can you read French?’ 

‘A bit.’ 

‘Good. Have a look at this,’ 

He handed him the newspaper found under Sternberg’s 
pillow, sat down at his desk and, while Vriens was reading, 
pretended to be studying bis log-book. 

He was feeling crestfallen. The interview hadn’t panned 
out as he’d intended. For one thing, why had he tackled 
Vriens to start with, rather than another? Of course there 
had been that business of the cloak-room tickets and the fan 
he’d seen in Katia’sx^in. And the fact that the young n^n 
had come on board at ten in the morning with an appalling 
hangover. 

T.L. — 3 
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Also, he now recalled, the German girl had sent for 
Vriens on the first night out, and they’d roamed the deck 
togedier for two hours after midnight. And finally, that 
night at Stavanger, he had gone into her cabin. 

Obviously a love affair. But what of that.^ Katia hadn’t 
done anything to draw suspicion on her. The French paper 
made no reference to her, or any woman in particular. And 
die person who killed Sternberg could hardly have been a 
woman; considerable violence had been used, and the vie* 
dm had put up a fight. 

Remembering the way he had eyed her legs and how that 
gleam of white flesh above the stockings had made his 
senses dngle, he blushed for himself. Could it be that he 
was purely and simply jealous of his Third Mate? Smardng 
because the youngster, without an effort, had wiped his eye? 

‘N<^’ he told himself, ‘that’s not it. I’ve a hunch there’s 
something shady going on.’ But what? He hadn’t a nodon. 
And he felt galled, humiliated. 

‘Well, Vriens, what do you make of it?’ 

This time he dropped the ‘Mister’, to which he had 
always given an ironical intonadon. The young man had 
read the article and was now, unthinkingly, beginning to 
read the next news-item. 

He looked puzzled. He had ceased to hold himself erect. 
Anxiously he asked : 

‘Why did you want me to read it? What’s the connex- 
ion?’ 

‘I’ll tell you. Everything seems to point to the fact that 
when von Sternberg boarded this ship he was tracking 
down the murderer of Marie Baron, af|d his accomplices as 
well perhaps. And don’t forget there were women in that 
studio when the girl was done to death.’ 
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Vriens seemed to make a specially of abrupt dian^ itf 
mood. An icy calm had now come over him. Quietly be 
enquired; 

‘Is that all?’ 

But in his eyes the Captain seemed to see a glint cf des- 
peration. 

‘What more do you want? The man who killed that 
poor girl - he’s on board this ship.’ 

‘And do you think I’m that man?’ His smile was wan, 
more pcngnant than a sob. Petersen lost patience. 

‘That’s enough of it,’ he growled. ‘Go back to the bridge. 
I can only hope the fresh air’ll bring you to your senses.’ 

Inwardly he was hoping that Vriens wouldn’t take this 
dismissal, and he watched him from the corner of an eye. 
But the young man turned at once and left the cabin. 

Now that he was alone, the Captain picked up the frag- 
ments of the paper on which he'd drawn his diagram and 
fitted them together again; then, after a final glance, tossed 
them into the waste-paper basket. ... 

At dinner that evening Katia twice appealed to Petersen 
for a light, and kept on plying him with questions about 
the scenery and features of interest to l>e encountered on the 
voyage. 

The police officer from Stavanger had himself proposed 
having his meals served separately, so there was always the 
same sm.ill group of people at the Captain’s table, served 
by the white<oatcd, shyly smiling steward. 

At the head oi the table sat the Captain, with Katia on 
his right, Evjen next to her, and Schuttringer opposite. 

If ^e girl ^dn’t talk, it often happened that a whole metd 
went by in silence. When it was over there was nothing for 
it but to migrate to the smoke-room, where Katia had got 
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ituto the habit of poimng out the coffee. The steward merely 
placed the coffee-pot and cups on the taUe, then went 
away. 

‘When’ll it start being very edd?’ 

Evjcn answered her. 

' ‘There won’t be any really intend cold at this time of 
year. We’ll have twenty degrees of frost at the Lofotens, 
and zero, or a bit below, in the Arctic.’ 

Petersen was vaguely annoyed at seeing Evjen, too, suc- 
cumbing to the girl's deliberate clutrm. It was all the more 
notewordiy as he quite often went through a whole voyage 
without saying a word to any of the other passengers. 
Indeed, his aloofness and taciturnity had often drawn 
attention to him. What sort of man was he, this toll, dis- 
tinguished-looking Norwegian, with eyes grey as the sea, 
who never made a gesture, and spent hours without moving, 
on deck or in the smoke-room, gazing vaguely into space? 

Is she going to turn the heads of everyone on board? the 
Captain wondered, and glanced at Schuttringer. 

But the bespectacled German, who for the last two days 
had been coming to meals in a sweater, was bending over 
his plate, busy shovelling food into his large mouth with 
a zest that was almost revolting. An ox-tongue always figured 
amongst the cold dishes served at night. This was evidently 
his predilection; he would cut himself as many as ten slices, 
and butter them lavishly before devouring them. 

To make things worse, the slices were so thick that the 
steward always cast an anxious glance at the Captain, as if 
to say; ‘At this rate well never have enough tongue for 
the voyage!’ 

When Petersen was getting up, Katia addressed him. 

‘What’s the latest about the man who jumped overboard 
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at Stavanger? The Bergen police must have had some news 
about him.' 

The Captain gazed at her fixedly, so much so that it 
attracted Evjen’s attention. Realizing this, he made haste to 
look away. 

Katia, however, didn't flinch. She had her cigarette- 
holder well to the fore as usual - it was a good foot long! 
An extraordinary young woman. ... 

The most puzzling thing about her was the combiiiation 
of what seemed virginal innocence with almost overpower- 
ing sex-appeal. Seeing her, you’d think: A schoolgirl, a 
mere child. But a depraved child. More precisely, depraved 
and innocent at once. That was what impressed the Captain 
most - that she could seem so innocent and yet so wanton 
at one and die same moment, not turn by turn. 

When a man stared at her she never looked away. Yet 
never in her eyes was there the least hint of invitation. Still, 
all the same ... 

Even Evjen had fallen under her spell ! Evjcn, owner 
the Kirkencs mines, a hard-bitten Northerner who seemed, 
by dint of living in the bleak Arctic zone, to have turned 
into a human iceberg where emotitMis were concerned. Yes, 
even Evjen was so much attracted at certain moments that 
he tried to hide from die Captain the expression in his 
eyes. 

Whether she wore black or pink, silk or some heavier 
fabric, the dress revealed her outlines to perfection, and one 
could have sworn to noticing a warm, distinctive fragrance 
emanating from her body. Whenever die stooped, one 
caught oneself glancing into the opening of her blouse. 
When she walked, one couldn't help observing the graceful 
curves of her limbs, the supple, well-turned ankles. 
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Petersen at once loathed her and was captivated hjr her 
charm. 

‘Are you afraid of our “mystery man”?’ he smiled. 

‘Well, he’s a murderer, isn’t he?’ 

‘Would you be glad to learn thaflie’s been drowned?’ 

‘dad, anyhow, to know he’s not on board at present.* 

With her, even fear took a voluptuous form, a delicious 
little shudder of her bare shoulders. 

*1 may as well tell you ...’ He paused, glanced at 
Schuttringer, who seemed to resent this conversation which 
was keeping him from his numerous cups of coffee in the 
smoke-room; then at Evjen; then at Katia, whose eyes were 
fixed on him. ‘1 may as well tell you,’ he resumed, ‘that 
dtere’s no certainty whatever that we haven’t a murderer 
on board.’ 

‘That’s mean of you. Captain. You’re trying to frighten 
me.’ 

‘Perhaps.’ 

‘But how can you say that? The man was seen to jump 
overboard, wasn’t he?’ 

He felt a sudden anger with her welling up - an anger 
Aat was mainly petty, personal spite. A peture of her 
leading young Vriens to her cabin had risen before his eyes. 
And then, as his gaze fell on her neck, another picture - of 
his Third Mate with his head pillowed on it in the darkness 
at Stavanger. 

‘Don’t be alarmed. He’ll certainly be caught before he’s 
manag^ to kill anycaie else.’ 

Evjen was showing signs of impatience. 5>chuttringer, to 
pass the time, h«l called for another helping stewed 
apnicots and was munching them in his usual methodical 
way. 
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She gave another litde shudder. 

‘I’m almost frightened of you. Captain. You’re in such 
a nasty mood tonight.’ 

He rose, let die passengers go out first; then, as he always 
did, paused in the doorway to light his pipe. The steward 
came up and asked in a quavering voice : 

‘Please, sir, is it true, what you said just now.^ About the 
murderer?' 

‘Of course not. I was only pulling her leg.’ 

‘I thought so. Otherwise ...’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I’d have asked you, sir, to let me leave the diip at 
Trondhjem. 1 couldn’t stand no more of it I ’ 

Petersen went into his cabin. As he was coming out agun 
he ran into the Inspector on his way to his solitary dinner 
in the saloon. The police officer gave him a friendly, rather 
deferential nod. 

The wind was rising, the ship beginning to roll. Waves 
were breaking against her port side in a steadily increasing 
rhythm. 

The Captain wondered wheth. r to move up to the smoke- 
room or to look in at Vriens’s cabin - the young man had 
just come off watch - or else go on the b- idge for a breath 
of fresh air. There was a dull pain in his temples, due doubt- 
less to the worry and anxiety he had undergone during the 
last three days. 

He had a glimpse of Inspector Jennings, who, while he 
ate his dinner, was peruung the magames he had bought 
at Bergen. 

He caught himself harking back to his diagram, stringing, 
out mentally a list of names: Katia, Schuttringer, Kndl, 
Evjen. Yes, he’d come to that! He’d added to his list ttf 
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«i»pects the worthy Evjen whom he’d known for ei|^t yearsf 

A bell tinklcdL The steward murmured as he went by : 

*i’m wanted in the smoke-room.’ 

When he came back he announced in a tone of stupefac- 
tion mingled widi respect : 

*SbE botdes of champagne! The young lady’s ordered 
them. 

’Come along, Captain!’ Katia w’as standing at the top of 
the ladder. ‘No, I won’t let you off. I’ve just remembered 
it’s my birthday to-day. I’ve got to celebrate it somehow; I’m 
dreadfully superstitious.’ 

Once again, looking up, he saw her legs beyond the 
knees. It occurred to him that she was leaning forward on 
purpose, deliberately on view. 

‘I want everybody to come,’ she continued. ‘Your gfficers 
as well.’ 

Slowly Petersen climbed the steps, still brooding over the 
black dots on his diagram, trying them in various positions, 
like the pieces of a puzzle. 

In the smoke-room he found Evjen and Schuttringer 
seated at the some table, exchanging the usual common- 
places of men conversing for the first time together. 

Katia was in great form, bubbling over with gaiety. 

T’ve always had the idea that if I didn’t throw a party for 
my birthday the next year was bound to be a wash-out. Give 
me a light. Captain. No matches? From your pipe, then. 
Let’s make a night of it - something to write home about. 
... Hope it’s not going to be rough, though.’ 

The steward entered with six bottles and champagne 
l^asses. Petersen beckoned to him. 

‘Tell the two officers wbo’re off duty to come along.’ 

Left to himself in the saloon, the police officer rose at 
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intervals to help himself to dishes that were out reach* 
Like Schuttringer, he seemed to appreciate the cold tongue 
but, improving on the German, smeared each slice with a 
coat of plum jam. 

When the steward reappeared, profusely apologizing hn* 
his absence, he greeted him, his mouth full, with an amiable 
smile. 

‘That’s quite all right. I’ve done myself proud! ... But 
why arc they making all that noise up in the smoke-room?’ 


CHAPTER VI 

Katia’s birthday 

Not knowing why he had heen sent for, the Second Mate , 
turned up in his working kit, a rather shabby uniform of 
coarse blue serge. When he entered, Katia Was handing . 
round glasses of champagne. He took the glass that was 
given him, then glanced at the Captain as if to enquire' 
what it W.1S all about. It struck him that Petersen looked as 
embarrassed as he himself was feeling. 

He nearly made a blunder and started drinking too soon. 
Luckily, just then the girl turned towards the door, re- 
marking : 

‘There’s someone missing.’ 

At last Vriens arrived. Flustered at seeing everybody 
looking at him, he halted iu the doorway. 

‘Come along. You’ve got to drink my health too, my 
dear.’ 

There was a certain constraint in the atmosj^erc^ the 
birthday party looked like falling fiat. Only the German 
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girl put up a show o£ rather fdirile gaiety, diough it was a 
wonder she wasn’t discouraged by the lack of response on 
the others’ part. 

'Let’s drink h la Russe,' she cried, raising her glass to 
her lips. 'No heel-taps, you know ! ’ - 

Throwing her head back, she drained the last golden 
drop, then turned to Evjen. 

'Be nice and open another bottle.* 

To Vriens she said : 

'Run down to my cabin, dear, and fetch my gramophone 
and records.’ 

The Captain had sat down; so had Schuttringer. The 
others remained standing, and the Second Mate looked as 
if he were waiting for a chance to get away. 

Ill at ease, but with a show of readiness, Evjen did as he 
was askoi : opened a couple of champagne bottles with a 
practised hand, and refilled the glasses. 

'It’s freezing in here. Captain. Aren’t the radiators on.^’ 

Petersen went to a dummy cupboard in the corner, in 
which the radiator was concealed, and opened it to ‘Full’. 
A tiny jet of steam spouted from the top. From now on, a 
constant hiss of steam made itself heard across all other 
sounds. 

‘Captain, you’ve nothing to drink ! It isn’t coffee, so you 
needn’t be afraid of taking another glass, need you?’ 

Vriens returned with a small gramophone and two boxes 
of records, and placed them on a table. 

‘That was sweet of you. Put on a tango, please. Do you 
dance the tango. Captain?’ 

'Afraid I don’t dance.’ 

‘Never?’ 

‘Sorry. Never I’ 
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‘What about you, Harr Evjen?’ 

‘I’m a rotten dancer.’ 

‘That doesn’t matter. Let’s have a shot anyhow. Finish 
your drink hrst. ... You can fill the glasses, darling, while 
we’re dancing.’ This last remark lor Vriens, who h^ 
started the gramophone. 

At last things seemed to be warming up a bit. Supple- 
mented by the gurglings of a German tenor, the languid 
melody of a tango was throbbing in the smoky air. 

‘You dance beautifully. How silly of you to say ...!’ 

The rest of the remark passed unheard. Nestling against 
Evjen’s tall, spare form, Katia looked tinier than ever. To> 
gether they struck a curious contrast : the girl all smiles and 
supple grace, and the man stooping awkwardly, moving 
stiifiy with a rather bored expression. 

To get to the table on which were the glasses, Vriens had 
to pass the Captain. 

‘I’m awfully sorry, sir,’ he murmured, looking uneasily 
away. 

Schuttringer was seated on a sofa beside the wall, staring 
straight in front of him, his eyes magnified twice life-size 
by the thick lenses. Katia had started giggling at some 
remark of Evjen’s. 

She seemed in the best of spirits. And yet Petersen, who 
was watching her closely, could have sworn her animation 
was put on. 

‘Vihiat’s up? Why isn’t anybody drinking?’ she exclaimed 
as the dance ended. 

With a touch of petulance she snatched from Vriens’s 
hand a bottle that he was trying vainly to uncork, and 
snapped the wire round the neck with an energetic twist. 
Hie young man blushed. 
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. ‘Put another record on. ... Stop I Wh^ are you up 
to?’ 

Under other drcumstanccs Petersen couldn’t have helped 
smiling. From the moment he’d set foot in the smoke-room 
Vriens had been ordered about like a small boy. He had 
obeyed, but with an obvious bad grace. 

’Not that one. It’s as old as the hills. There’s a splendid 
Blues in the pink box.’ 

She walked up to the Second Mate, who didn’t know 
which way to look, and said coaxingly : 

‘Let’s have this one together.’ 


What precisely was it that brought things to a head? The 
climax came so gradually that it would have been hard to 
fix on any ungle incident. Katia rang for the steward and 
ordered another half-doxen of champ^fgne. 

‘Why don’t any of you drink?’ she wailed. ‘It’s my 
birthday. I want everybody to have a good time.’ 

She was indefatigable in her attempts to get things going, 
but it was uphill work. She even had a dance with Schutt- 
ringer, who performed a one'.step with the same patient 
assiduity as he brought to his daily dozen on the deck each 
morning. While dancing, he didn’t utter a word. 

At one moment her satin shoe slipped off. 

‘Bring it like a good boy,’ she said to Vriens, who had to 
go on his knees to put it on her foot. 

When she laughed, one had a feeling that inwardly she 
felt more like weeping. She was drinking more than her 
tfhaxe; repeatedly she went up to someone with a. full glass 
in each hand. 

'Prositl ... Let’s drink together.* 
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And her cheeks grew pinker, her eyes brighter, after each 
libation. 

After an hour of it the Second Mate whispered in the 
Captain’s car : 

‘Do you think I could slip away and turn in?' 

The Captain hesitated, then shook his head. The rocun - 
was becoming overheated, the air thick with cigarette' 
smoke. The girl’s cigarette<asc was empty; when Evjen 
held out his, she said : 

‘No, thanks, they’re too strong. Vriens will fetch the box 
from my cabin. ... Won’t you, dear?’ 

She placed the open box on the table between two cham- 
pagne botdes. Rose-tipped, exotic-looking cigarettes. The 
gramophone was still going full blast. Evjen had made at- 
tempts to start a conversation with Schuttringer, but the 
German replied so briefly that he had given it up. 

In fact, the only thing the young man seemed disposed to 
do was to drink. He gulped down glasses of champagne as 
gluttonously as he devoured the tongue at dinner, his whe^ 
face beaming with appreciation. 

Petersen, too, was drinking petty freely; there was no 
way out of it, as Katia brought him a full glass the moment 
he had flnished one. How many bad he drunk? He hadn’t 
a notion. Ordinarily he was an abstemious man. Indeed, 
during the summer, when tourists invited him to cocktail 
patties on board, he always fell back on the Company’s 
Regulations forbidding ofHcers and crew to indulge in 
stimulants. 

Now, henvever, he was rather glad of all these drinks. 
Perhaps because they heightened his awareness of the queer . 
tepsion in the air, tlie sense of something strange and rather 
sinister beneath the show of gaiety. 
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Time and again a gramophone had been turned on in this 
same smoke-room while the Paitmiys thrust her way north- 
Yvards through the Atlantic swdl, and up on the bridge the 
.pilot, buffeted by the gale, swayed in his massive sea-boots. 
The touristy found the contrast rath^ exhilarating; women 
derived a l^e thrill from hearing the cadence of a jazz- 
tone rounded off by a seagull’s plaintive mew. 

But to-night there were no such contrasts. For the outside 
world didn’t exist. No one gave a thou^t to it. No o-ie 
Went to the portholes to admire the snow-clad scarps tower- 
ing above the fjords. All that mattered was talcing place in 
the smoke-room. And yet none could have said just what 
was happening there. 

Commonplace enough, on the face of it. A bright young 
thing swilling champagne, laughing over-dirilly, letting 
herself go; getting drunker every moment and trying to 
make die men around her follow suit. 

Petersen was groping for the links that were missing in 
his pattern. Six dots on a sheet of paper joined by wavering 
lines. A link between these people and a dead mao, Stern- 
berg. Another leading to the naked body of a girl lying 
dead in a Paris studio. And a final link with the unknown 
assassin. 

Humiliated by the part he was being forced to play, 
Vriens avoided meeting the Captain’s gaze. Katia’s voice 
shrilled peremptorily : 

‘What’s come over you? Why don’t you open another 
botde?’ 

He, too, looked like bursting into tears. Evidendy she 
noticed this, for suddenly she kissed him lighdy on the 
corner of his mouth, murmuring a litde thickly : 

‘Darling, how quaint you are! ... Let’s have a dance 
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togedier, you and I. Yes, I insist* 

None of die men was actually drunk. Bat Evjen’s eytt 
had an unwonted glitter as he watched Kada’s swaying 
form. Schuttringer was dozing; after anotha drink or two 
he’d probably start snoring, by the look of him. 

Kada was the only one who kept the flag .dyings who 
hadn’t had enough. She knew it. Every minute she wmild 
launch a droll remark, or go into fits of laughter, or try a 
few steps of a fancy dance. 

‘You’re not enjoying yourselves a Nt’ she sighed. ‘And 
I do so want you to have a good time. It’s not nice of you. 
Captain. Do please have just one dance with me.’ 

It was almost touching, the way she pleaded. And in her 
eyes he seemed to glimpse a dread of being left alone widi 
her thoughts; of the silence that would envelop her when 
their revels ended. 

He danced clumsily, followed by the watchful gaze of 
Vriens, who was standing by himsdf in a corner. 

‘Why arc you so serious.?’ 

‘Sorry, but — ’ 

‘Yes, you arc. And the others are just as bad. I can’t bear 
glum faces round me. Come and have a drink. Yes> you 
must I ’ 

She dragged him to the table which served as a buffet. 

‘You too, darling,’ she said to Vriens, ‘Come and join 
us, ... Oh dear, I never knew such a sticky lot of people! 
Do wake up a bit 1 ’ 

This time she really overdid it. Three glasses of cham- 
pagne one after the other. She passed her hand limfdy 
across her forehead. 

‘Give me a cigarette. No, not those. Mine are somewhere 
about. Why don’t you fetch them, Vriens.?’ She stamped 
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fan: fioot pettidily. 'And why doesn’t srameaie wind vp die 
j^amophone?’ 

For the fu^t time that evening she sat down. She glanced 
at Schuttringa, who looked lifdess as a block of stone, and 
dinigged her shoulders. 

’Come and sit beside me, Captain. You too, darling.’ 

-She tried to get Petersen to sit on her right and Vriens on 
her left. But the young man shrank away. 

’What’s wrong with you all?’ she burst out. ’You lode 
as if you were at a funeral. Give me a drink. No, don’t try 
to stop me. Won’t you have another, Captain? No? What 
a shame ! I’ll have to drink by myself.’ 

The Captain put in awkwardly : 

’Do please keep calm ! ’ 

’Why should I keep calm? D’you think your ship’s a 
Sunday School? ... Why doesn’t someone start that 
wroched gramophone?’ 

A complete change had come over her. So far, though 
obviously highly strung, she’d always kept her nerves under 
control. Now they’d got the whip-hand, she was at their 
mercy, there were no lengths to which she might not go. 

‘Who’ll have a drink with me? What? No one? That’s 
too bad!’ 

Vriens bent forward and murmured something in her 
ear, evidently an appeal to ‘go slow’. 

’Mind your own business, darling! Why shouldn’t I 
drink if I feel like it?’ 

The Captain realized that she was on the verge of 
hysteria. And, while dreading what might happen, he 
looked forward to it with a certain eagerness. For mightn’t 
she give something away, something vital, under the in- 
fluence of this crazy hot-house atmosphere which was 
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enabling him to visualize only too well that 'orgy* in tihe 
Paris studio? He {actured the wmnen who bad taixn part 
in it as very much like Kada in her present state. 

'Give mt a light.* 

She gazed at the three unopened bottles on the table. 
Schuttringer had woken up and lit a fat black dgar which 
filled the air with acrid smoke. Evjen was trying to look as 
unconcerned as possible. 

Suddenly she jumped up, swept the botdes off on to the 
carpet, and ran to the door. There she halted, looked round, 
saw Vriens following her. 

'No. Don’t want you ! ’ she panted hoarsely. 

Then she raced frantically down the staircase; it was a 
wonder she kept her balance. 

The young man hesitated for a moment; then he, too, 
went out. 

Petersen gazed at the others. All looked acutely embart 
rassed. The Second Mate murmured : 

‘Can’t I turn in now?’ 

Evjen started pacing up and down the room, a sombre>' 
look on bis face. As the Captain walked to the door he ran 
into the steward, who was entering. 

He took the man with him on to the promenade-deck; a 
flurry of snowBakes whirled round dteir Moulders. 

‘Where is she?’ 

‘In her cabin. What’s happened? When she passed me 
her cheeks were streaming with tears.’ 

‘Where’s Mr Vriens?’ 

‘She slammed the door in his face. He’s talking to her 
through it 1 couldn’t hear what he said. Is she drunk, ar? 
Oh, and I wanted to know, sir — diould I put the cham- 
pagne down to her account?’ 
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. *Ot course. Off you go now.’ 

Petersen had just caught sight of a shadowy form near 
by. More accurately, all he’d noticed at first was the red 
glow of a cigarette. He walked quickly towards it. He had 
to bring his face close to the man’s to distinguish who it was, 
*What arc you up to here?’ 

It was Krulh the trimmer. Composedly the man took 
the cigarette from his mouth and answered : 

‘You can sec for yourself. I’m taking the air.’ 

‘Is it your spell off duty?* 

‘No. But 1 gave a florin to the other fellow to carry on for 
me. Nothing wrong in that, ch? So long as the firemen get 
their coal. 

He made no effort to explain his presence in this part of 
the ship, or even try to make it seem accidental. Qn the 
contrary, his little eyes were twinkling more ironically than 
ever. 

‘Emotional little thing, isn’t she?* he grinned. 

The Captain said sternly : 

‘What! Were you watching through the porthole?’ 

‘Sure! All the rime,* He spat over the rail and, struggling 
with the wind, started to roll another cigarette. 

‘Ever met her before?’ the Captain asked. 

‘Not her, perhaps. But hundreds like her. I had one all 
to myself once, so I know the species.’ 

‘Where?* asked the Captain, determined to put the man 
in his place. ‘In some brothel or other, I suppose, at Ham- 
burg?’ 

‘No, in Berlin. In the West End, to be precise Jacob- 
Strasse. One of those quiet streets with big modern houses 
standing in their own grounds.’ He fumbled in his pockets 
for matches. 
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“What wore you ddng there?* 

‘Damn-all i I'd taken my law degree and Was suf^xMcd to 
be a budding barrister, but I never showed my tiose inside 
the law-courts. I’d a big car. One o£ the first valveless cars 
diat came out, as a matter of fact.* 

The humorous glint in the man’s eyes, his bland imper- 
turbability, were too much for the Captain, who enquired 
almost timidly : 

‘Who was the woman?’ 

'My wife. A divorcee. Her first hud>and was Breckmann, 
a big shot in the steel industry - you may have heard of 
him. She’s in Egypt now. I’m told, married to a Briti^ 
ambassador or consul, or something of the sort.’ 

Glancing through the nearest porthole, the Captain saw 
Evjen leaving the smoke-room. Schuttringer, who still 
seemed half asleep, was drinking off some glasses of cham- 
pagne that had been left untouched. 

Captain Petersen was genuinely shocked by what Krull 
had told him. He was aware life had a seamy side, but; as a 
respectable middle-class Norwegian, he didn't like to hear 
about it. He tried to reassure himself with the reflection 
diat as likely as not the man was lying. 

But he continued observing Krull from the corner of an 
eye, remembering his first impression of the man and con- 
vinced that, whatever his social antecedents, he hadn’t 
always been a ‘dock-rat’. 

‘Why did you come up to the promenade-deck?’ he 
asked. 

‘To see.’ 

‘To sec what?’ 

'Them!' 

The ship was passing a snow-clad peak near which a red 
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light marked a hidden reef. They had a brief glimpse of a 
litde wooden bungalow all by itself at the foot of the moun- 
tain. People lived there, miles and miles from the nearest 
village. And there wasn’t even a road. Only a strip of 
meadow-land under the ovcrhangii^ cliffs, just big enough 
to rear a dozen sheep or goats. 

In the smoke-room Schuttringer rose heavily to his feet, 
stretched himself and yawned; then, noticing an inch of 
champagne remaining in Petersen's glass, drank it up. 

'It’s faothing much to l(x>k at. ...’ 

The Captain swung round, taken aback not merely by the 
strangeness of the remark but by something in Krull’s 
voice - an undertone of almost sentimental regret. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘It’s champagne. Quite an ordin.iry brand, of couue, but 
diat’s what it is. And champagne ... No, what’s the gorxl, 
you wouldn’t understand. Well, well. I’ve got to get back 
or my mate'll be wanting another florin. Just a word of 
advice, Captain. Leave aU that alone.’ 

He strode rapidly away. Petersen thought of calling him 
back, but judged it licneath his dignity. He w'aited till the 
man was out of. sight before making a move. Passing the 
smoke-room, he saw that it was empty. 

Empty, too, the passage, except for the stcw'ard, who re- 
mained on duty until midnight and had settled down on a 
chair at the far end. 

‘Where’s Mr Vriens?’ 

‘When he found she wouldn’t let him in he went away.* 

‘The others?’ 

‘In thdr cabins. Mr Evjen made me bring a bottle of 
soda-water.’ 

Petersen lingered for a moment. It struck him then tha^ 
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though not at all drunk, he wasn’t quite steady on his legs. 

‘Ever seen the trimmer down here?" 

‘Who do you mean, sir?’ 

*It’s no matter. Good night. Bring me my coffee at half- 
past five as usual.’ 

He fancied he heard sounds in Katia’s cabin. But he 
didn’t dare to go and listen at the door with the steward 
looking on. 

As he undressed he caught himself murmuring : ‘What 
the devil did he mean by that?* For Krull’s remark, ‘A 
word of advice, Captain. Leave all that alone,’ kept running 
in his head. 

That night he dreamt that Katia, who was now married 
to a British consul, had persuaded him to dance with her 
in the first-class saloon of a thrcc-funncllcd liner. She had a 
curious way of intertwining her limbs with her partner’s, 
and at one moment, to the amusement of all present, and 
his own embarrassment, she stopped and kissed him full on 
the mouth. Meanwhile a waiter, the spit of Peter KrulL 
started marching round the room, bawling like a chcapjack: 

‘Who wants a bottle of the best: Don’t all speak at onccl 
It’s ... champagne r 


CHAPTER VII 

The Missing Banf^-notes 

The following day, Wednesday, which began by a two- 
hours’ halt at Trondhjem, passed so tranquilly as to seem 
like a false lull. Since leaving Hamburg, Petersen had gone 
short of sleep, and this, coupled with the effects of die 
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•champagne, made him fed thoroughly lin^ mentally as 
wdl as physically. 

When the steward came on to the bridge and told him 
Katia was unwell and staying -in her calnn, he merely 
shrugged his dioulders and puffed\his pipe a little more 
quickly. 

He didn't set eyes on Vriens all the morning. In any case, 
nobody ventured on the deck, which was being swept by a 
blizzard of Bnc dry snow that seemed to penetrate one’s 
pores and form a crust of ice upon one’s cheeks. 

The Polarlys was nearing the Arctic Circle. Fewer and 
fewer houses dotted the mountain-side. Three times in the 
course of the day they put in at hamlets of a dozen bouses 
and unloaded crates and barrels, which the villagers took 
away on sledges. 

The snow was eighteen inches deep at the last hamlet, 
and children could be seen going about on skis. 

Sky and sea were a dull grey. The Polarlys was hugging 
the coast, and such light as there was seemed issuing from 
the livid whiteness of the mountains towering above her. 

Only the Captain, Evjcn, and Schuttringer appeared at 
lunch. Evjcn made two or three perfunctory remarks; then 
the conversation petered out. 

After lunch Petersen looked up the police officer, who 
tactfully kept out of the way as much as possible. 

*If things go on like this,’ said Jennings complacently, 
‘we’ll have no trouble and it’ll be quite a pleasant voyage. 
Personally I’m convinced the murderer lies some fathoms 
deep in Stavanger harbour.’ 

The Captain didn’t attempt to undeceive him. 

‘What’s she doing.?’ he a^d the steward, who was com- 
ing out of Katia’s cabin with a tray. 
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‘She’s lying on her bunk with her face to.the wall. She 
hardly touched her lunch, and didn’t answer when I asked 
her how she was.’ 

After an hour’s nap, towards three, Petersen went on the 
bridge, where it was Vriens’s watch. The young man 
saluted the Captain, who merely waved his hand and 
turned at once to the pilot, with whom he’d made over a 
hundred voyages. 

‘Think we’d better batten down ?’ 

So far they had been sheltered by the almost continuous 
line of rocks and islands fringing the north-west coast of 
Norway. It would start again in the neighbourhood of the 
Lofotens. Meanwhile, however, a stretch of open sea lay 
ahead, and it looked like a stifE blow before nightfall. 

The fur-clad figure, solidly planted on huge wooden- 
soled sea-boots, swung slowly round. 

‘Aye, Captain. It might be safer.’ 

As was customary, Vriens was standing in the corner of 
the bridge while the pilot, in the centre by the helmsman, 
conned the ship, often w’th merely a wave of his thickly 
gloved hand. 

Not for the first time, the Captain was struck by the con- 
trast in the build of the two men, the one so frail, the other 
so burly. Vriens, who looked ill at case, avoided meeting 
the Captain’s eye. Petersen wondered whether he should 
speak to him or not. 

To his surprise, the young man made the first move, 
saying as he took a quick step forward : 

‘I’d like to tell you, sir ...’ He paused. 

Petersen waited, watching him over his shoulder. 

‘... that, of course, once we're back in Hamburg, I’ll ask 
you to let me sign off.’ 
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AH he got by way of answtt was a g^nmt. The Caqptain 
went down the ladder and back to his cabin •> after glancing 
into the smoke-room, where he saw Evjen at a taUe littered 
with business documents. 

The afternoon passed drearily. Dinner was much like 
lunch except that, now the ship was coming into open 
water, plates and glasses had a tendency to slither across 
the table. Evjen stuck it out, though his smile looked rather 
forced. 

Schuttringer, however, who for some moments had been 
clenching his jaws, rose abrupdy after a particularly steep 
roll and stumbled away towards his cabin. 

‘Is she really ill?' Evjen enquired. 

Petersen made a non-comnuttal gesture. 

‘A strange litde person, isn’t she? Last night I*really 
diought we were in for trouble. ...’ 

The Captain, who was listening to the sound of the waves 
pounding his ship, heard a big sea crash down on the 
fo’c’sle. Putting down his napkin, he went up on the bridge, 
picking up his sheepskin coat on the way. 

He saw two figures leaning on the rail. The lights of a 
small port where they were due to call were twinkling 
across a veil of tiny snowflakes. He could see Vriens's hag- 
gard face outlined against the snow, and noticed that the 
young man’s jaws were clenched as Schuttringer’s had 
been. 

‘Feeling sick ? ’ he asked gruflly . 

‘No,’ the youngster qjmost shouted, stiffening up indig- 
nantly. He was shivering with cold. 

‘Put this on.’ 

The Captain tossed his sheepskin coat towards him and, 
after exchanging a few words with the pilot, went down to 
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liis caiw and tunied in. He hadn't seen Knill/Mice,duni^ 
the day. 

As for Katia, he pictured her lying huddled up on her 
bunk. For her, too, he supposed, the motion of the ship had 
been too much; but die had obstinately refused to send for 
the steward or stewardess. 

For Petersen the best part of the next day, Thursday, was 
the early morning, when it was his watch and be was 
keejwg the pilot company on the bridge. 

Bodo had been left behind and the Folarlys was threading 
her way between the Lofotens in the teeth of a blizzard. 
Their faces were lashed by volleys of brittle ke-dust fhat 
forced their way through the scams of clothes and boots, 
and for minutes on end it was impossible to see anything, 
or even keep one’s eyes open. 

The two men stumped up and down the bridge, some- 
times pausing to hand each other a tobacco-pouch or lighter. 
The thermometer stood at fifteen degrees below freezing- 
point. Now and again in a brief lull there came a burst of 
wintry sunshine, enabling them to see two or three squalls 
blanketing the sea at different points of the horizon, and 
mountains looming close at hand, sheeted in flawless white, 
without a house, a tuft of grass, or any vestige of life. 

There was an elemental spaciousness about it all; every 
spur of certain peaks, over thirty miles distant, stood out in 
sharp relief. 

All of a sudden a thirty-foot fishing-smack shot past the 
steamer, only a few yards off, herdcck buried in snow, her 
shrouds festooned with ice. The two fishermen leaning on 
the taftail were so smothered up in clothing that they 
looked like, bales of piece-goods. 

The keen sur nipped the lungs. But Petnsen took eager 
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.dfR^ghp ofjt. It acted on him like a tonioRnd helped him 
to the nat^ul viaons that had been haunting him for 
days: of the dead girl in the Paris studio, of Sternberg 
scrabbling at his chest with blood-stained fingers as he died. 

He could even gaze with incfitfierence at the detective 
from Stavanger, who, not knowing what to do with him- 
self, was contemplating the snowscape from a doorway on 
the promenade-<ieck, to leeward. 

There was a cough behind him. He gave a slight start, 
then frowned, seeing Schuttringcr standing on the bridge. 

*What do you want?* 

There was a notice at the foot of the ladder forbidding 
passengers to use it. 

Td like to have a word with you, Captain, in private.* 

The longest remark hc*d made so far to anyone an board. 
His tone was extremely formal, if a little ill-assured. He had 
taken off his cap; in the bleak light his bare, pink head 
looked almost indecent. 

Tut on your cap. Well, what is it?* 

The German pointed to the pilot. 

*That’s all right,* the Captain said. ‘You can speak in 
his presence.* 

‘Fve been robbed.* 

‘What!* 

‘Someone got into my cabin last night or this morning 
and stole two thousand marks and a few hundred crowns 
from my suitcase. I’m extremely sorry to add to your 
troubles. But I absolutely must get back the money; it*s all 
I had with me for my travelling expenses.’ 

The pilot, who had turned, was staring at the passenger 
with interest. Pctcrscn*s face hardened. 

‘Arc you quite sure the money’s gone?* 
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'Quite sure. For safety’s Eake I didn’t ke^ it in laV 
but in a plain blue envebpe which I. slipped between my 
shirts.’ 

'What were your movenwnts diis mcarning?’ 

1 had a bath at eight. Then I went to the dining-saloon 
for breakfast, and after that strolled on the after-deck. So I 
was out of my cabin all that time. It’s only just now that ...’ 

The Captain turned to the pilot. 

‘It’ll be ail right if I leave you for a bit, eh ?' 

He went down the ladder first. As he was passing the 
saloon he ran into the steward. 

‘Did you sec anyone gmng into No. 22?’ 

The steward jumped like a startled rabbit. 

‘Whatt No. 22 as well! Mr. Evjen’s just been asking me 
if anybody went into his cabin.’ 

Evjen, whose door stood open, had heard the conversa- 
tion. He put his head out of the door. 

‘Captain!’ he called. ‘Will you step in for a moment?’ 

Though badly shaken, he had himself well in hand. Only 
the tremor of his long, wcl’-manicurcd fingers betrayed his 
agitation. 

‘Have you had something stolen?’ Schuttringcr asked. 

But Evjen merely eyed him suspiciously and beckoned the 
Captain into his cabin, closing the door l)ehind him. 

‘You know. Captain, 1 only travel south once a year. 
There’s no bank at Kirkenes and I always bring back widi 
me enough ready money to keep the business g(Mng for six 
months or so. In that leather dispatchose I had yesterday 
evening fift)' thousand crowns, as wcU as senne gold coins. 
I always bring some for my wife.’ 

‘And the money’s gone?’ 

The dispatch-case is empty. I’ve only just (discovered it. 
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1 was i^orkmg in the smoke-^room, and I needed a business 
letter tMt I’d put in the dispatch-case, which was stowed 
away under some clothing in my cabin-trunk. The lock of 
the trunk has been forced.’ 

Meanwhile Schuttringcr was talking noisily up and 
down the passage. 

The Captain said to Evjen : ‘Would you mind not telling 
anyone about your loss for the present?* 

‘What do you propose to do? Do you think ...?’ 

Petersen went out without waiting for him to finish, and 
gave the same injunction to the German, who repeated : 

‘Look here, I absolutely must get back that money. It’s all 
1 have.’ 

The Captain found Jennings on deck at the same place 
where he’d seen him from the bridge. "Fhc poli<^ officer 
greeted him with a beaming smile. 

‘Good morning, Captain. Isn’t the scenery magnificent! 
Really, southerners have no idea how ...’ 

‘Come with me.’ 

He led him to his cabin, and slammed the doi>r. 

‘Two thefts have taken place on board : one in cabin 14, 
adjoining this one, from which fifty thousand crowns have 
been stolen; the other in No. 22, from which two thousand 
marks have disappeared.* 

‘You can’t mean it!’ The Inspector looked completely 
flabbergasted. ‘Here, on board the ship!’ 

‘It was done last night or early this morning. There are 
steps I’d like you to take right away. First, to search 
thoroughly Fraulcin Storm’s cabin.’ 

‘Do you really think -?’ 

‘If necessary, you can have her person searched by the 
stewardess. Next, I want you to inspect my Third Mate’s 
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cabin. And, lastly, i£ nodiing’s been discovered, Vd like 
you to have a look through the belongings of one of the 
bunker-hands, a roan named Krull.* 

'Yes, I’d be more inclined to suspect 

'Still, I’ll ask you, if you’ve no objection, to begin with the 
German girl. She's in her cabin now.’ 

mat shall 1 tell her?’ 

'That something’s been stolen and it’s your duty to search 
the whole ship.’ 

‘Will you come with me?’ 

Petersen hesitated, then abruptly made up his mind. 

‘All right. 111 go with you.’ 

They met Evjcn coming up the companion-way. 

‘Would you go into the smoke-room and wait there, with 
Herr Schuttringer, till I come to you.’ 

To the steward he said : 

‘See that nobody enters the corridor until further orders.* 

He looked quite calm. Inwardly he was seething with 
excitement. It was he who knocked at Katia’s door. Some 
seconds passed before there v'as an answer. 

‘Who’s there?’ 

‘The Captain. It’s urgent.’ 

‘I don’t intend to get up today.’ 

‘I’m sorry to disturb you, but 1 must insist on entering.’ 

As on most ships, the cabin doors on the Palarlys did not 
lock from inside. Turning the knob, he beckoned to the 
Inspector. 

The reek of cigarettes and scent caught his throat, and the 
smoke was so dense that at first he couldn’t see the girl, who 
was lying huddled up on the bunk. 

She was in pyjamas; the coat was sagging at the neck, her 
skin was moist with perspiration. Her cheeks were drawn 
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aod blxlcidless. As they entered ^ shrank away and trkd 

to wrapthc ctMuiterpaite round her. 

‘A lai^ sum of money has been'stolen on board and 

*And you suspect me of hjnun^.st<den it?* 

‘I suspect no one. But it’s die Inspector’s duty to search 
-- the whole ship.’ 

With a shrill, angry laugh she jumped oif the bed, no 
longer troubling about appearances. 

‘All right! Search away! But 1 didn’t know it was the 
habit in Norway ...’ 

The second dme this quesdon of nationality had cropped 
upt The Captain remembered Vriens saying much the same 
thing to him, with the same taundng intonadon. 

‘I suppose I’m not allowed to go out? It is my bed you 
want to search?’ 

Angrily she whipped off sheets and blankets; a German 
novel she had been reading tumbled on to the Boor. 

Petersen was smick by the ditfcrence between her be- 
haviour now and his first impression of her. Hitherto - 
with the exception of the night when she had drunk too 
much - she’d always seemed quite sure of herself, never 
betrayed alarm or given the least loophole for suspicion. 

But now there was no mistaking it; this display of 
temper was intended to mask something uncommonly like 
panic. For it was overdone. She snatched a handbag off the 
rack and tossed its contents over the car^iet. She Bounced 
about the cabin, laughing shrilly, burling taunts at the in- 
truders. 

‘My undies. Tm sure you’re interested in them ... gende- 
men!’ 

The faa that she wasn’t dressed, that her face was greasy 
and for the first time they were seeing her untouched by 
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rouge or powder, heightened die impression of a Complete 
breakdown. 

‘What clsc/lo you want to sec? Why, of course,'! might 
have the money hidden under my pyjamas. Like me to take 
them off?’ 

She started unbuttoning the jacket. 

‘Now are you satisfied, Captain? ... But perhaps all you 
wanted was to have a peep at a girl in bed. Wait! You’ve 
forgotten to look in my hat-box.’ 

Blushing furiously, the Inspector made helpless, dep- 
recatory gestures. 

Petersen, however, who was standing at the door, had 
kept his presence of mind. And he recalled the trimmer’s 
warning, to ‘leave all that alone.’ 

Was he beginning to catch the drift of that remark? 
Wasn’t this CJcrman girl more alien, more incomprehensible 
to him than any of those Lapp women he had seen in the 
Far North, carrying their children on their backs across the 
snowficlds? 

His wife was a elergymrn’s eldest daughter. He had 
courted her for a year, and as they walked and talked in the 
garden beside the church - a small wociden building painted 
green - the young lovers had always had the other children, 
the youngest of whom was six, in close attendance. 

She played the organ, he the violin, and musical evenings 
at home ranked high amongst tlicir simple pleasures. In the 
course of his voyages the Captain had come up against the 
brutal side of life, in dockland and the squalid haunts of 
seamen; but such scenes had left no impression, he hadn’t 
even tried to grasp their significance. 

His Second Mate was engaged to be married. His Chief 
Engineer had a family of eight. ... 
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SdQ, was no plaster saint. On certain rare occasions 
during the summer, when the ship was crowded with pas- 
sengors and flirtations were the oider oE th^ day, he had 
. apent a night in a cabin odier his own. But he had 
'"dever let his mind dwell on these brief lapses, and a few 
days later might eaaly have failed to rect^nize the woman 
who^had attracted him. And to salve his conscience he 
' brought back from Tromso a specially large assortment of- 
die quaint toys made by the Laplanders, for the delectation 
of his children. 

Fr<Mn these adventures he had learnt that there exists in 
die world a breed of women highly strung and tempera' 
mental to an almost frightening degree, who have no use 
»£or home life and its blameless domesticities. Occasionally 
he had been so disgusted by the amorous enormities o( such 
wtunen that his one idea had been to escape from their em- 
braces, to get back to the bridge and feel the clean, cold sea- 
wind on his cheeks. 

Katia seemed to be a woman of that ty|ie. He kept his' 
eyes fixed on her, convinced that he would get to under- 
stand her in the end. 

He was oflended by the smell of the cabin no less than by 
the open pyjama jacket discloting the young, ripening 
breasts. Other details caught his eye: a bottle of Green 
Chartreuse, the exotic cigarettes, certain articles of lingerie 
of whose mere existence his wife had never dreamed. 

For a moment he tried to picture Vriens in this cabin on 
the night the two of them had shared it. 

‘Nothing here,’ the police oflicer announced iincomfort' 
ably. 

‘You don’t mean to say you’ve finished 1 Hadn’t you 
better rip open the matU'ess just, to make sure?’ 
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She got the words out with an cAcMt, as if she were on 
die verge of tears But she stood her ground, her hands on 
her hips aud holding hei head high, nil the two men left 
the cabin 

It was only as he heard the door slammed behmd him 
that It struck Petcisen he’d forgotten to apologt/e. 

‘Vricns neat,* he said. 

The police officer hadn’t yet got over the viat to Kada’s 
calnn; his checks were still burning with shame. Yet he, 
too, had been vaguely thrilled by an experience so far out- 
side the range of all he knew. It had given him a gluppsc 
of another, world, a world of passions and sensador^.*^ 
which until now he’d never had an inkling. 

‘Did you really think she had the money P' he asked 
innocently. 

A sailor was polishing the brass fittings of the officers’ 
quarters. 

‘Is the Third Mate in his cabin?’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t think so.’ 

Petersen opened the doer. The first thing he set eyes on 
was a big group photograph of the Dclfzijl Training Ship 
pinned above the bunk. The cadets were lined up on die 
deck and poop, wearing full uniform and white gloves; 
some, the youngest, were proudly perched on the yard-arms. 

On the tabic lay the Norwegian Manud of Seamanship 
open at the chapter on signals. 

‘Must I search here too?’ dghed the Inspector. 

‘Yes, please.’ But the Captain’s slight shrug showed bow 
little he, too, relished the task. 

The suitcase contained the young man’s trainii^-ship kit^ 
still bearing hb number marked in ted cotton. There was 
.nnother group photograph, taken on the night ■ ol the 
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Cadets’ Ball; 'paper streamers, favours, plump, healdij' 
looking I^itch girls sandwiched between young men in 
uniform. 

Vriens was standing by himself in a corner, wearing a 
paper cap; one had the impression'^ that he was rather 
ashamed of his unnaudcal headgear. The magnesium flash 
had made him blink. 

At the bottom of the suitcase were some dictionaries, and 
from beneath them Jennings unearthed a lady's handker- 
chief which had the scent Katia used. Then, Ixlow a note- 
book, a wad of bank-notes. 

Petersen and the police officer noticed it at the same 
moment. They stared at each other. 

‘Count the notes.’ The Captain’s voice had lost its usual 
ring. 

For two minutes the only sound in the cabin was the 
rustic of the crisp, almost square thousand<rown notes. 

‘Forty.’ 

‘Sure?’ 

‘I’ve counted them twice.’ 

Footsteps sounded outside. Vriens halted in the doorway 
with much the same embarrassed expression as be wore on 
the photograph they had Just been examining. He looked 
at the Captain, then at Jennings; Bnally his eyes fell on the 
bank-notes. 

The abruptness of the change that came over him took 
both men by surprise. In a couple of seconds his face, 
already showing signs of weariness, became grey and 
wrinkled like an old man’s, and his shoulders sagged as if 
a load had fallen on them. 

He said nothing. His arms hanging limply, his eyes fixed 
on the money, he waited, dazed with horror. 
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Katk^s Plight 

Befoke a nngte question had been put, Vriens sank on to 
the edge of the bunk, on which lay the open suitcase. 

‘Please tell us where this money comes from.’ Uncon- 
sciously the Captain had spoken in a tone that was almost 
fatherly. 

The young man’s shoulders heaved; be stared at the 
lindeum carpet with unseeing eyes. 

‘1 didn’t steal it.’ 

‘You mean that somebody asked you to hide this money 
in your cabin?’ 

‘I didn’t even know it was here. I’m sure it wasn't at 
seven this morning.’ But he sounded hopeless, as if ^ 
weren’t worth while trying to convince them. And, after 
that, all they could get out of him was ; 

‘I didn’t steal the money. I know, nothing about it’ 

No sooner had Jennings and the Captain left the cabin 
than they heard an outburst of sobbing behind the door, so 
tragic in its violence that the detective was alarmed and 
halted, gazing anxiously at Petersen. 

‘Do you think he began. 

‘1 don’t think anything,’ the Captain interrupted riiddy, 
much to Jennings’ surprise. 

‘There’s still ten thousand drowns missing.’ 

‘And Schuttringer’s two thousand marks as well.* 

The Captain walked briskly away. The gong was boom- 
ing down the corridors and Evjen had Just taken his seat in 
the saloon. Schuttringer, who was entering, was the first to 
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notice the wad of notes in Pet{rscn*s hand. He hurried 
£orward. 

*My money. Good/ 

^Afraid it isn’t. So far we’ve only recovered forty 
thousand crowns belonging to Mr Eijen.* 

‘Forty r Evjen exclaimed, and began counting the 
notes. 

‘But I hope,’ the Captain said, ‘that Jennings will manage 
to find the rest/ 

‘Who on earth ...?* 

‘No questions for the present, if you don’t mind/ 

‘Excuse me.’ There was an obstinate look on Schutt- 
ringcr’s face. ‘The man who robbed this gentleman is cer- 
tainly the man who took my money. So I’m entitled to 
know 

‘Bring us our lunch, steward. Hasn’t Friiulcin Storm left 
her cabin?* 

‘I haven’t seen her about, sir.* 

‘And she hasn’t rung?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

Evjen, who had placed the bank-notes on the table in 
front of him, said to the Captain : 

‘Would you inind keeping this money in your strong-box 
till the end of the voyage?* 

‘Wish I’d done that when I came on board/ the German 
grunted. ‘It’s a nice look out for me, landing at Kirkcncs 
and ../ 

Petersen didn’t wait to hcafthc rest, and walked away to 
his cabin. As he was locking his strong-box two blasts of 
the siren sounded overhead. He picked up his sheepskin 
coat and went on deck, telling die steward to keep lunch 
for him later. 
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Tlicy had reached Svolvacr, a port where 'three or four 
thousand fishing-boats from all parts of Norway congregate 
every February for the codfishing season. 

A forest of masts; a pungent tang of resin in the air. 

Normally the population is under two thousand, but on 
these occasions the little town is packed with men in fur 
coats or oilskins, sledges careering down the streets. Every- 
where crumbling mounds of ccxlfish, ready salted, are being 
shovelled up into barrels. 

A small black steamer in mid-harbour was surrounded 
by a busy swarm of fishing-boats. The fish that those on 
board were buying would go direct to Aalesund, without 
being put on shore. 

There was no escape for Petersen; he had to shake hands 
with all and sundry, listen to local gossip and fish-dcalcrs* 
estimates of the catch, while the detective kept watch, as 
discreetly as possible, as the end of the gangway. 

Three fishing-boats had been lost sight of on the previous 
day, carried away towards the Maelstrom, and were feared 
lost. By way of consolatio.i, the catch had been first-trate : 
forty-five million eexi, 

Petersen hardly heard what they were saying. His eyes 
were lingering on a familiar scene, familiar faces. Wooden 
houses, mostly painted in bright colours; steep streets, all 
deep in snow; cliildren dashing about on skis, dodging in 
and out amongst sledges, packing-cases, barrels. 

Some steamers of fifty to two hundred tons were alongside 
the same quay as the Polarlys, Each had affixed to it a list 
written on a slate giving the names of the islands where it 
was to call. From all directions people were hailing Peter- 
sen, who tried to conjure up an answering smile. 

He could see into the saloon where Evjen and the 
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German were* adll seated {King each odier. A La|dand(k 
was standing by himsdf- at the far end' ^ he 
.seoiud fasdnated by the noise and bustle of the harbour. 
He wore a gaudy, parti<ciloured costume, a t»g four- 
cornered cap. In the ^stance, beyond the Qord, the snow- 
idad mountains whence he had come fr^ed the horizon. 

A colourful, carefree scene. Yet with an underlying note' 
ctf Nordic gravity which, as a rule, enchanted Captain 
Petersen. 

While he was trying to think himself into harmony-.with 
his surroundings, a new idea occurred to him. He had been 
picturing Katia standing in the untidy cabin reeking of 
scent and cigarcttc-smoke, her skin still moist from the 
warmth the bed. 

A fishing-boat was gliding slowly past, quite close to the 
Polarlys. On the deck two men, knee-deep in codfish, were 
deftly cutting open the heads, pulling out the tongues and 
dre^ping them into a bucket. This done, they slit the fish 
lengthwise into two equal fillets, and tossed the guts and 
backbones overboard. 

Petersen watched them with unseeing eyes. They were no 
more than a painted backcloth to his vision of Katia, every 
detail of whose form stood out in bright relief. He was 
thinking: 

‘There wasn't any money in her cabin.* 

He recalled Jennings's movements, the little heap of lin- 
gerie -• especially the black rilk chemises which ha<|^so 
astonished him. 

No, there had been no money anywhere, not a trace of it. 
Nor, when he delved into his memwies of the first search 
at fog-bound Stavanger, could he remember having seen a 
single bank-note. 
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The Inspector was at his post beside the gangway, up 
which a steady stream of dockers was coming on board. 

A litdc beyond him stood Krull, still unshaven, his chin 
covered with reddish stubble. The Captain had a notion 
that Krull was watching him, and looked away. 

‘Ring the first bell,’ he said to the Second Mate. They 
were due to sail in ten minutes. 

‘I say, Skipper, is it true what Fve heard? About Vriens?* 

‘I know nothing about it.’ 

‘Will he keep his watch?’ 

‘If he doesn’t, you’ll replace him.* 

Like puffs of golden dust drifting across the mist, the sun- 
light came and went. For a while a group of sails, a drip- 
ping prow, or a tiled belfry would gleam with broken 
lights, then merge again into the grey monotony of land 
and sea. 

After some hesitation the Lapp came on board and took a 
third-class passage to Hammerfest. But he refused to go to 
the cabins, and sat down on the capstan - where Petersen 
was to discover him still sci ted three hours later. 

‘Ring the second bell.’ 

The tackle was hauled in, the hatches put back over the 
holds, which were beginning to empty. 

Though a strong smell of fish pervaded the little port, the 
Captain still felt clinging to his nostrils the curious, bitter- 
sweet aroma of Katia’s cabin. 

‘Is Mr Vriens on the bridge?’ 

Yes, there he was at his post, a tensely^ rigid, hardly 
human figure, like a gaunt Atican fetish, outlined against 
the greyness. One had the impression that everything was 
swimming before his eyes, all sounds merging in a muffled 
roar. 
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Ncvertlides^ at a signal from the {^ot he went up to the 
funnd and gave three tugs at the siren lanyard. 

The water boaled under die stempost. Boats scurried 
away in all directions like a swarm of panicked ants. A 
flight of seagulls began circling round the ship. 

The fair-haired, white<oated steward approached the 
Captain ivith his usual timid smile. 

‘Coming down to lunch, sir?* 

‘Not yet.’ 

Petersen couldn’t bring himself to take his eyes off the 
scene in the harbour. They were passing a factory which ten 
years before worked for the whaling industry bw now pro- 
duced only cod-liver oil. 

Suddenly, .ns the ship turned, a panorama erf amazing 
beauty opened out before him : snow-mountains sparkling 
in a burst of sunlight, a shimmering expanse of green, trans- 
lucent waves. 

A fleeting glamour; for a moment later the light faded 
and the mist drew a grey curtain over sea and land. Three 
minutes afterwards the mountains showed like spectral ice- 
bergs, inflnitcly remote. 

Petersen walked past the police officer without a word. 
When, after lunch, Evjen attempted to waylay him in the 
passage, he went straight to his cabin, on the pretext of 
urgent work. 

As soon as the coast was clear he came out, paused before 
Kada’s door, clicked his fingers impatiently, and entered 
without knocking. 

Nothing had changed since the morning. The air still 
reeked of scent. A blanket, with a small brown ring burnt 
by a cigarette-end, trailed on the floor. 

Silent and motionless, the German girl was sitting up on 
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die bed widi her back to the bdkhead. She was sdQ in 
pyjamas, bare-footed, her hair straggling down her cheeks. 
The mascara round her eyes had run, giving than a strange, 
almost sinister expression. 

The Captain shut the door and stepped over a dresdng- 
case lying on the carpet. 

‘I’ve come to ask you just one question,’ he said. 

She gazed at him apathetically. The fighting mood had 
passed; she had ^ power to react, had ceased even to 
trouble about her appearance. Her mouth drooped at the 
corners. 

He meant to speak as gendy as he could. Indeed, he 
would have liked to convey to her that this second vint, 
without the Police Inspector, had no hostile intent. 

Now he was in the cabin there was an odd reversal of his 
experience on deck. It was now an afta-image of the 
colourful scene in the harbour that hovered before his eyes, 
and Katia seemed relatively unreal, out of focus. 

‘Would you mind telling me how much money you had 
with you when you left Hamburg?’ 

She smiled wryly. There was in her smile a hint 
mockery, directed not at the Captain but at herself at 
the irony of fate. 

‘1 assume,' he hastened to add, ‘you have still this money 
with you? You can’t have spent it on board, as die l^s are 
setded only at the end of the voyage.’ 

‘Well, my bill won’t be setded.’ 

Without moving from her place, she reached up to a 
crocodile-skinned handbag in the rack just over her head. 
An elegant bag, hailing from a well-known shop in Bond 
Street 

She gave the handle a tug and die bag fell tm the bed. 
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*There you' are! See how much there is. Wait, hand me 
my cigarettes first, jdease.’ 

As he seemed reluctant to handle the bag, she opened it 
and pushed it towards him. Then she lit her cigarette with 
an exquisitely made gold lighter. 

‘All the money I have is in it. ... What? Too shy?’ 

She blinked, as the smoke was getdog in her eyes. Then 
^inilled out a handkerchief — exactly like the one that had 
been found in Vriens’s cabin - from the bag; after it a 
vanity-case containing powder, rouge, and mascara for the 
eyes. Finally she scattered on the bed a handful of paper 
money. 

'Count it. Ten marks. Fifty Belgian francs. Three French 
ten-franc notes. Oh, and here’s a two-and-a-half florin 
jaece.* 

She let the bag drop on the carpet; then, leaning back 
against the bulkhead, added : 

‘And that’s the lot I ’ 

Her voice was almost calm, the shrillness had gone out of 
it. And her expression was much more human than before, 
much more like that of the women Petersen was used to. 

One day a girl of sixteen who lived next door had been 
romping with him on the mountain-side and, tripping over 
a pine-stump, sprained her ankle. She was inclined to be 
coquettish and had been teasing him a moment before. 

She had steeled herself not to cry, had even conjured up 
a smile. But he could see that she was in pain; her face was 
working, her lips were quivering, and red blotches had ap- 
peared on her cheeks. 

In many ways just now Katia reminded him of that Nor- 
wegian girl. And she seemed aware that he was looking at 
her widi different eyes, for with an almost demure^ quite 
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une^qiected gesture die drew her pyjama jacket closer round 
her throat. 

‘So that’s that! 1 can’t even pay for the diampagne I in- 
vited you to drink with me. I’d alx>ut enough to pay for my 
passage. Six hundred marks 1 think it was. And I qidit 
what I had left that last night, at Hamburg.’ 

‘With Vriens, at the KrystdlV 

He would have felt more at ease sitting down. But fbe 
only fdace to sit on was the bunk, and that would have been 
too near her. The floor was so littered with things that he 
had to stand with his feet wide apart. 

‘What did you propose to do at Kirkenes?’ 

She didn't reply, but shrugged her shoulders, giving him 
an almost pitying look. 

‘Don’t bother about me! What’s the use anyhow? ... 
Would you hand me my bag, please?’ 

She took a little mirror from it and gazed ironically at her 
reflected self, tier fingers closed on the lipstick, then let it 
fall. 

‘Have you any relations?’ 

‘That hardly matters, docs it? When wc get to Kirkenes 
the only thing you can do is to hand me over to the police, 
as I can’t pay for the wine I drank at meals or the cham* 
pagne. And the steward won’t have a tip.’ 

Had she broken into lamentations or made a scene it 
would have produced on Petersen a less peugnant impres- 
tton of utter, inconsolable despair. He couldn’t think of 
anything to say. At last he asked : 

‘Have you had lunch?’ 

‘No.’ 

Her toe-nails| which were almost brushing his trouser* 
legs, were as pink and highly polished as her finger-nails. 
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*Do you know,’ the Captain said, ’some ci the stolen 
money has been found in the Third Mate’s cabin?’ 

'Vricns’s cabin?’ 

She gave a start and flung her cigarette down without 
even troubling to see where it dropped. Her apathy had left 
her. 

‘What’s that?’ she cried. ‘It can’t be true. Surely you 
don’t mean — ?’ 

‘Forty thousand-crown notes were found in his trunk.’ 

‘I tell you, it’s ridiculous. You know that as well as I do.’ 
She had straightened up and, as there was no standing 
room in the narrow cabin, was kneeling on the bunk. 
‘Listen, Captain,’ she continued earnestly. ‘I swear to you 
that ...’ 

She faltered, went limp again, her .arms drooped listlessly. 
Her head was bowed, and the Captain noticed that the 
skin at the roots of her hair was pink - an after-effect of 
fever. 

‘Please go away,’ she said helplessly. ' ‘It’s no good my 
talking, you won’t believe me. But all that must be cleared 
up somehow or other.’ 

‘Ever been to the Rue Dclambre at Paris?’ 

She didn’t flinch as he’d expected. She merely shrugged 
her shoulders, repeating : ‘Please go away now.’ 

Suddenly she asked : 

‘Where’s Vriens?’ 

‘On duty, on the bridge.’ 

‘Leave me, please. I’ve something to do.’ To rise to her 
feet she had to step on the dressing<ase lying on the floor. 
She snatdhed a dress from a hook. ‘Won’t you go away?’ 

Obviously she had come to a decision. She flung off her 
pypuna jacket and slipped the dress over her bare skin. 
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Petersen beat a hasty retreat, too embarrassed to say any** 
thing by way of leave-taking. He found the steward waiting 
in the saloon. 

‘Will you have lunch, sir?’ the man repeated. 

But instead of sitting down he went up to the smoke- 
room. Evjen was pacing up and down, while Schuttringer 
was engrossed in the opening moves of a game of chess. 
This did not prevent him from looking up and asking : 

‘Any news of my two thousand marks?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

‘What I can't make out,' said Evjen, who had been think- 
ing the matter over, ‘is why the other ten thousand crowns 
and the gold coins are missing. Why should the thief have 
divided the money into two equal parts like that? It doesn’t 
make scasc.’ 

‘He didn’t want to put all his eggs in one basket — that’s 
why,’ grunted Schuttringer; after studying the board, his 
chin cupped in his hand, he moved a black pawn for- 
ward. ‘Thanks to which precaution he still has money 
left.’ 

Petersen saw a shadowy form glide past the porthole; 
though he had only a momentary glimpse of a man's 
shoulders, he felt sure it was Krull. 

‘What docs the Inspeaor think?’ Evjen enquired. ‘Be- 
tween ourselves, Captain, do you think he knows his job? 
Personally I find him rather — how shall I put it?’ 

‘Like all police inspectors,’ the German cut in. He wa$,, 
poring over the chessboard. Then, stickk^ out his tongue ia 
the effort of his concentration, be moviid a bi^op four 
squares diagonally and muttered, ‘Check t*. 

Darkness was falling. Only the mountaiajs '^lisintnc^ 
still with a light that seemed artificial, as if the 
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lit up from within. Hie 9ca hp^e ilte ship was Uack as 
ink, toning off imperceptibljr to a neutral grey where it 
merged widi the horizon. 

As the Captain was about to climb the ladder leading to 
the bridge he saw the trimmer coming down it, the stump 
o£ a dead cigarette dangling from his under-lip. He looked 
put out when he saw the Captain, who asked : 

‘What were you doing up there?’ 

‘It’s my spell oflf.’ 

‘Can’t you read?’ 

Petersen pointed to the notice forbidding access to the 
bridge. 

‘It’s the first ship in which ...* the man muttered. 

‘Whom were you talking to up there?’ 

‘To nolxxly. They’re both as close as clams ! ’ 

The Captain had a disagreeable feeling that the ifian was 
trying to read his thoughts. It was all the more irritating as 
he himself hardly knew what they were. 

‘Clear out!’ he said gruffly, stepping on to the ladder. 

The pilot, who was standing with his back to the com- 
pass, greeted him with a wave of his hand towards the 
sunset. 

‘Looks like a cold snap, don’t it? If it lasts they’ll have to 
break the ice in Kirkenes Bay, like in the middle of the 
winter.’ 

The bridge lay open to the wind, but at each corner was a 
belter in which the officer on watch could take cover. 
Vriens, however, (hough he had only a thin serge overcoat 
on, was standing in the full blast of the wind. He looked 
pOHtively frozen. His lips were blue, his bare hands, 
dmiched tihe rail, were bloodless. 

'What did I tell you?’ Petersen exclaimed angrily. 
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The young man gazed at him blankly, searching his 
memory. 

‘I told you to borrow a thick coat from one of the other 
officers when you go on watch. And gloves.* 

*Vcry good, sir.* But he didn’t move.' 

‘How many revolutions arc you doing?’ 

‘A hundred and ten, sir.’ 

‘How much water have wc got here?’ 

‘Eighty fathoms, sir.’ 

What he needs is a good hiding, the Captain thought - or 
to be cut his jam ration like a naughty child I For in his 
brand-new uniform, with the gold braid still undulled by 
wind and weather, he looked more like a youngster in a 
sailor suit than a ship’s officer. His puny chest was heaving, 
there were dark rings round his eyes, and his jaws were 
clenched in a dcsjRrratc effort to show that he could ‘stick 
it’. 


CHAPTER IX 

Stern ccrg*s liephew 

Dusk had set in earlier than usual. Though it was only 
three, the lights had had to be switched on. The Captain 
gave the order to put the covers on the hatches. ‘Just to be 
on the safe side.’ 

Watching Vriens from the corner of an eye, he lingered 
on the bridge. Inspector Jennings came up with a slip of 
paper in his hand. He seemed upset. 

‘Read this. We must have a talk at once - not here, 
though. The ship’s clerk has only just given me this 
telegram; he’d kept it in his office for an hour.’ 
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Vriens, who coulda*! help hearing, hadn’t looked round 
or riiown any sign of interest. The Captain opened the 
charthouse door, reading the telegram as he entered : 

Inspector Jennings, S.S. Polarlys. Paris CID. reports 
murderer of Marie Baron identified as Rudolf SUber- 
mann engineer of Dusseldorf, Sterriherg's nephew Stop 
The two crimes obviously connected Stop Probable Silber- 
mann embarf^ed on Polarlys at Hamburg under false 
name Stop Stavanger doc\ dragged without result Stop 
Intensify surveillance on board as case attracting much 
attention in Germany Stop Police, Stavanger. 

*What do you make of it?’ Jennings was obviously com- 
pletely nonplussed. ‘Is it possible the man’s still hiding 
somewhere in the holds?’ 

Petersen read the telegram again, then went to the door, 
as the ship had just given a violent lurch. 

‘No. Erickson’s not on board now - that’s a certainty. 
For one thing, the ship’s been searched twice over - once by 
the Bergen police, who made a thorough job of it. Also, 
we’ve discharged practically all the cargo, and the holds 
provide no cover for a stowaway. Lastly, this fellow Erick- 
sen has never been seen on board except by two people: 
Fraulein Storm and Vriens.’ 

‘1 thought you’d seen him too.’ 

‘Two hours licforc we sailed I had a back view of a man 
in a grey overcoat. My Third Mate said it was Ericksen. 
But he had plenty of time to go on shore again.’ 

‘Why should he? He’d paid his passage, his luggage was 
on board.’ 

“‘Why” indeed! And tiierc are a good many other 
“whys” about this business.’ 
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*What port did he book to?* 

‘Stavanger.* 

The Captain went out on to the bridge, frowning heavily,- 
and asked the pilot : 

‘Have the hatch-covers been put on?’ 

Without replying, the man pointed to a livid yellowish' 
grey streak low on the horizon. 

Petersen went back to the charthouse. 

‘Still, you checked all the passports, didn’t you?’ he said 
to the police oifrccr. 

Jennings, too, was beginning to look uneasy, not because 
he Jmew a gale was coming, but because the ship was begin- 
ning to roll more violently and he was already feeling a 
slight queasiness. 

’We mustn’t rely too much on the passports,* he re- 
marked. ‘It’s almost impossible to know if a passport’s 
genuine. In all large towns, especially in seaports like Ham- 
burg, a regular trade goes on in false identity papers. Some- 
times a passport is authentic, but stolen from its owner; 
sometimes an employee has been squared and issues one 
illegally.' 

‘So you think that Silbermann ...?’ 

‘... may have come on board under a false name. Exaedy. 
Ericksen, Vriens, Evjen, Schuttringer, or Krull.’ 

‘We can leave Evjen out. I’ve known him for right years.* 

‘That leaves us with four to choose from.’ 

‘Less Ericksen, who, I’d swear to it, has never existed in 
flesh and blood.’ 

‘Then why should Fraulein Storm and your Third Mate 
persist in saying they saw him on board?’ 

‘And why that ^sincss of the' sack of coal?’ Petersen 
added in the same tone. ‘And why diese thefts? Why did 
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we find the bank-notes in Vriens’s cabin, when there were 
dozens of places on the ship where he might have hidden 
them in perfect safety — and why only forty notes?' 

A big sea swept over the bows and crashed upon the 
fo'c’sle; the Inspector tried to summon up a smile. 

‘Have we run into a stOTm?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

^ ‘Do you mean ...?’ 

‘Look here! Suppose you made a .search of Knill’s 
quarters right away?’ 

‘Somewhere below, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes. His bunk is to the left of the engine-room. The 
Chief Engineer will show you the way.’ 

The temperature was falling with startling rapidity; so 
much so that the Captain gave an extra turn to the muffler 
round his neck. 

Leaning over the rail, he saw four men lashing heavy tar- 
paulins over the hatches. But already it was too late. The 
ship, which had been under the lee of an island, now came 
out into the open, and was caught by a heavy sea just before 
the starboard beam. 

She lurched abruptly, and a big ice<hest, which had not 
yet been lashed, broke the hooks securing it to the deck and 
- slid over to port. 

One man narrowly escaped being crushed to death. There 
was a moment of panic, for ten seconds later the ship had 
heeled right over to starboard, and the icc<hest, which was 
of heavy oak and lined with lead, started again careering 
„ across the deck. 

Petersen hurried down the ladder, picked up a length of 
rope, and with die four men started in pursuit of the run- 
away. Just as they had it almost cornered, it broke loose 
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again and, snapjwg a diroud on its way, plunged over- 
board. 

The first intimation of the accident was a long howl from 
the ioV^t. 

Hie broken shroud had caught the unfortunate Lapp^^ 
w^ was sdli sitting on the capstan, full in die back, like a 
whiplash, and fractured one of his shoulder-blades. The 
man himself had no conception of what had happened, and 
diis added to his terror. 

‘Carry him to a cabin. Look sharp about it. And fetch 
Mr Evjen.* 

Ai there jyras no doctor at Kirkenes, Evjen had acquired 
some skill in first-aid work, in dealing with accidents at 
the mines he owned. 

The Polarlys was now in the narrows between two 
islands, and the waves were comparatively small. But only 
a few cable lengths away, where the shelter of the idands 
ceased, the sea was running mountains high. 

The Mate came up; he had been roused from sleep by 
the violent thuds on the fore-deck. 

‘Look after the injured man,’ the Captain said to him. 
‘1 must go back to the bridge.’ 

Vriens had not stirred. His shoulders pressed against the 
enamelled wail of the charthouse, he was staring straight 
ahead. His cap had blown away and long strands of (ait- 
hair were plastered by the gale across his forehead. 

He had to keep his eyes half closed, to prevent him- 
self from being blinded by the impact of the frcKten 
spray. 

The Captain, whose eyes were fixed on die compass, sud: 

‘What’s the matter now?’ 

Another spell of bad luck was beginning, like the one at 
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Hamburg. First die ice-chest running amok. Then the 
Ldplander’s accident. 

And now he saw the small electric bulb that lit the com- 
pass flickering out. The filaments glowed for some 
moments a dull red, then went quite black. 

He looked round to see if the ^me thing had happened 
to all the lights. The luminous haze which usually sur- 
rounded the ship was no longer visible. 

‘Slow the engines. Sixty revolutions. Got to find out 
what’s happened.’ 

As he spoke the Mate came rushing up the ladder : 

‘The accumulators have run down suddenly. There must 
have been a short-circuit somewhere.’ 

‘What .about the dynamos.?’ 

‘The Chief’s inspecting them.’ 

Petersen went down to the smoke-room, where the 
steward was lighting the two oil-lamps hung on gimbals. 
Her head buried in her hands, Katia was sitting by herself 
in a dark corner. It was impossible to sec the expression on 
her face. 

‘Where’s the Lapp?’ the Captain asked tlie steward. 

‘In No. I. Mr Evjcn’s with him.’ 

He could hear the man’s shrieks when he was more than 
twenty yards away from the cabin. His sleeves rolled up, 
Evjen was passing his long white fingers over the man’s 
back; their movements were as deft as a surgeon’s. 

‘Is he badly injured?’ 

‘The shoulder-blade’s fractured right across. All I can do 
is to secure his back with a splint of some sort. You’ll have 
to send him to hospital at Tromso. When do we get there?’ 

‘About midnight.’ 

‘Have you any morphia?’ 
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Though at first he didn’t realize why the question 
afiected him so unpleasandy, Petersen gave a slight start 
and even eyed the mine-owner with suspicion. A moment 
later he felt ashamed of himself for having unconsciously 
associated Evjen in his mind with the man who murdeted 
Marie Baron. 

Never had the atmosphere on board been so lugubrious. 
The corridors were dimly lit by oil-lamps; in the caluns 
there were candles only. His many-ceJuured garments 
strewn on the cabin floor, the Laplander was howling like 
an animal in pain. What made things worse was that 
every time the ship rolled, the wretched man was flung 
against the ship’s side and his face grew contorted with 
agony. 

By rights the Captain should have gone down to the 
engine-room to see how the Chief was getting on with the 
dynamos. But the knowledge that Vriens was alone with 
the pilot on the bridge made him uneasy. All sorts of ideas 
were flitting through his mind. 

Let’s hope Jennings doesn’t fall down the ladder and 
fetch up against a crank-shaft. 

Schuttringer seems to be lying low. What’s he up tor 

Is Krull at his post? 

It was annoying to have these complications piling up 
just at the moment when the mystery looked like being 
clc.ired up — or, anyhow, there was at last something 
definite to go on. 

On deck the Second Mate buttonholed him : 

‘We can’t do wid» sixty revolutions. It’s not enough to 
keep steerage-way on the ship.’ 

‘I’m genng up.* 

He still hadn’t lunched. Foreseeing a long spell of duty 
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on the brid^ he went down to his aixa and pot on his 
wooden^ied sea-boots. Meeting the steward as he was 
coming up, he enquired : 

*Seea Herr Schnttringer?* 

‘Yes, sir. I saw him on deck w|th someone a few minutes 
ago.’ 

*With whom? Was it the new trimmer?’ 

‘It may have been. I didn’t notice particularly.’ 

It couldn’t be helped. Looking after his ship and at 
the same time tracking down a murderer were more 
than he could cope with. And his duty to his ship came 
first 

‘Eighty revolutions ... a hundred,’ he ordered as he ap- 
proached the engine-room telegraph. ‘Where exactly arc 
we?’ 

*We should be picking up the Lodingen light at any 
mcMnent now.’ 

The squalls were so violent that Petersen was constrained 
to follow Vriens and the pilot’s example and shore him- 
self up against the charthouse. Every time the ship gave a 
lurch, the three backs plunged forward simultaneously, 
then came back with a clang against the bulkhead. 

For perhaps the twentieth time the Captain started 
observing Vriens from the corner of an eye, thinking: 
‘Silbcrmann, the man who murdered Marie Baron, von 
Sternberg’s nephew and assassin - who is he?’ Yes, Vriens 
might quite well be Silbcrmann. No one at Hamburg had 
stt eyes on him before. 

It could have been fixed up quite easily. A youngster’s 
sent from Dclfzijl to take up the post of Third Mato on the 
Polarlys. He is kidnapped or somehow detained en route. 
Silbermann impersonates him and comes on board. 
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*No!* the Captain suddenly exclaimed. *That"s out of the 
question.* Hc*d just remembered the group photograph of 
the training'ship cadets. 

And yet, of all the people who might be Silbermann, 
wasn’t it Vriens whose behaviour had been the most 
suspicious?’ 

For one thing, he was Katia’s lover - and Katia was just 
the sc»rt of person one would suspect of sharing in that 
tragic orgy of the Rue Delambrc. Had they started their 
*affair’ on board — or did it date from before? 

And why should the two of them have deliberately con- 
cocted the Ericksen legend, affirming that they’d seen the 
man about on the ship; only to dump him overboard at 
Stavanger, in the form of a sack of coal ? 

Lastly, Katia was practically penniless. A theft had taken 
place on board and the bulk of the stolen money had been 
found in her lover’s cabin. 

‘There’s a light, Captain.’ 

‘One point to starboard. We’d better give the headland 
a wide berth.’ 

Again he started trying to sort out his ideas, and was 
annoyed to find he got no forrader. Like the men beside 
him, he was straining his eyes to pierce the darkness. The 
Polarlys was little more than two miles olf the coast, and 
these waters were studded with reefs and little islands; the 
narrow channels between them seethed with conflicting 
currents, and they had to navigate by eye. 

The great thiag was to pick up in good time the white, 
green, or red lights winking on the perches of the light- 
buoys. 

For a good half-hoqr die three men stayed thus, without 
exchanging a word. At last one of them pointed towards 
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die ea^ and a moment later die others saw the glimmer at 
a tiny light- A vc^ said : 

*Smkmarknes ... Sordand.’ 

Suppose Viiens^were Silbermann? The Captain had 
gone back to his reverie. His brows were deejdy furrowed 
as he tried to sum up all that had hap^ned, and interpret it 
in tibe light of this hypothesis. 

Oddly enough, the proximity of the young man, whran 
now and then a sudden lurch of the ship flung against his 
shoulder, didn’t trouble him in the least. 

Suppose it were Krull? But why then had Krull told him 
of the trick played with the sack of coal? Could he have 
been lying? Had a man called, or giving himself the name 
of, Ericksen really jumped overboard that night? 

True, his body hadn’t been found; but that often happens 
in seaports. The corpse gets tangled up with an old table 
lying on the bottom, or is carried out to sea by the tide. 

‘Captain!’ 

Rudely awakened from his musings, Petersen gave a 
start He saw the steward approaching him cautiously. The 
man was terrified by the way the ship was pitching, and still 
more by the foaming cataracts of water he saw hurtling past 
her side at what seemed a fantastic speed. 

*It’s about the Inspector, sir.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘In his cabin. He’s tick. He wants to sec you at once.’ 

The Captain checked his course, glanced at Vriens and 
the pilot; then at the man at the wheel, a vague, ghost-like 
figure behind the thick glass windows of the wheelhouse. 

G(»ng down the ladder, he had a glimpse of Katia still 
seated in the smoke-room, under a lamp the glass of which 
had gone black. 
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It was like a bad dream. There was somediing phaDtas> 
magoric about all these strange people playing elusive 
parts, never cotriing out into the open or the light. 
That girl now — what was she up to in her corner? 
Crying? Or laughing up her sleeve? Or merely feeling sea- 
sick? 

Never had he found the Polarlys so sinister. A hag-ridden 
ship! Even that ice-chest careering on the fore-deck had 
seemed possessed by an evil spirit 1 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred that broken shroud 
wouldn't have harmed a soul. But, as ill-luck, or worse, 
would have it, that wretched Laplander had gone and 
planted himself on the capstan - an absurd place to choose 
considering the bitter wind, the deluges of spray, frozen 
before they touched the deck. 

And the man didn’t know a word of Norwegian. It was 
impossible to make him understand a thing! He kept on 
gl|uing at everyone as if he thought he were the victim of a 
fiendish plot ! 

Of course it had begun at Hamburg, with that chain 
which, likewise, had snapped, the j^ra-soup fog, Vriens’s re- 
turn to the ship dead-drunk, and the barge they’d all but 
sent to the bottom. 

‘Wonder what he’s got to say?’ 

Petersen opened the Inspector’s cabin door and found 
him bending over the pasteboard basin supplied to passen- 
gers afflicted with mid de mer. 

There was only an inch or so of candle left. Its light fdl 
on a haggard face, tearful eyes, parched lips. 

‘If only I could bring something up; it’s this r^diiog 
gets me down 1 What an awful storm 1 ’ 

‘So far it’s nothing.’ 
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‘What! Do you mean to say ...?’ 

*¥00 sent for me, didn’t you?’ 

*¥05. Just a moment. I don’t know what position to 
take. When I lie down it seems even worse. Arc you quite 
certain there isn’t any remedy? No, Captain, don’t go. I 
went below. It’s a wonder I didn’t kill myself scrambling 
down those ladders. 1 searched Kruli’s bedding. And see 
what I found.’ 

He pointed to some gold ouns lying on the wash-stand 
shelf, beside a damp towel. 

‘Mr Evjen,’ he continued, ‘has identified them. They’re 
his all right.’ 

‘Did Krull sec you?’ 

‘No, he wasn’t there. I heard he’d gone on deck for a 
breath of air. Someone’ll h.qve to sec to it that he doesn’t 
bolt at Tromso. Personally I’m afraid I shan’t b? up to it. 
You sec the state I’m in.’ He leant over the basin, retched 
several times. ‘You see. It’s no use. And my head’s swim- 
ming. ... What’s that?’ 

He had started, and was listening intently. They could 
hear a long-drawn roaring overhead. 

‘We’ve shipped a heavy sea, that’s all.’ 

But Petersen, too, was worried. He knew that wave had 
hit the bridge. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ he said. 

He started up to the deck, then changed his mind and 
went to the engine-room, where the Chief Engineer was 
still working on the dynamo. 

‘Fixed it up?’ 

‘Nothing doing till we’re in harbour.’ 

‘Is Krull at his post?’ 

The Chief gave a shout towards the stokehold. A steel 
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door opened and a fireman'* coal'grimed face appeared* 
There was a fine How of G^etives. 

Knill, the man said, had been away for the last two 
hours - just when it was most important to keep the pres- 
sure up. The other trimmer couldn’t manage it single- 
handed. Somebody must be sent down right away to help 
shift the coal. 

‘He’s not in his bunk.’ 

‘Not a sign of him anywhere.’ 

‘I’ll send you one ot the deck-hands,’ the Captain said. 

The engine-room looked as eerie as the rest of the ship. 
In the dim light of oil-lamps bat-like figures were flitting to 
and fro, performing feats of balance whenever the ship 
rolled, to avoid being caught in the machinery. 

As Petersen set foot on deck he, too, let out a volley of 
oaths. He had a feeling that a hearty outburst of profanity 
might steady down his nerves. He hailed the first man he 
came across. 

‘Go and give a hand in the stokehold.’ 

‘But, sir, I’m on duty ...’ 

‘Do as I tell you, blast it!’ 

It wasn’t the moment for explanations, anyhow. By 
stooping he could see the red light marking the Risoty- 
hamm reef, Evjen, who had evidently been hunting for 
him, came up. He, too, looked under the weather. Round 
his nostrils were sallow streaks, tokens of impending sea- 
sickness. 

‘Just a moment. Captain. A queer thing has just hap- 
pened. As I told you, 1 gave the injured man a hypodermic 
injection, to ease the pain a l»t. The steward brought me 
the medicine-chest and 1 left it in the cabin.’ 

‘Has he poisqo^ hinasclf.?’ Petersen was prepared for 
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anything) the most improbable mischances^ now that 
another run of bad luck had set in so^trongly. 

‘No. There was a box with six tubes of morphia. It*s 
vanished. So has the syringe.* 

‘Did anyone go into the cabin?* 

‘Only the Lapp could tell me that. Unfortunately he 
doesn’t understand a word one says. He seems to think we 
want to murder him, and cowers in the corner of his bunk 
when anyone comes in.’ 

‘Did the steward sec anything?’ 

‘He says he was on the bridge.* 

‘Right r 

Petersen dragged himself up the ladder. By the time he 
reached Vriens and the pilot he was soaked through; a big 
sea had landed on his back when he was half-way up. 

Without a w'ord he wedged himself between them, 
against the bulkhead. With a curious glint of irony in his 
eyes he watched a huge wave come charging over the side, 
and climb so high that it carried away one of the falls of a 
lifeboat hung from davits just abreast the funnel. 

Midnight found him still standing there, perished with 
cold, liis teeth clenched, gazing ahead into the darkness. 

For three hours he hadn’t been able to smoke, as he’d 
have had to take his hands from his pockets, unbutton his 
coat and go into the whcelhousc to strike a match. 

Icicles were hanging from the shrouds and derrick-stays; 
successive waves had gradually built up a blue, translucent 
dome of ice like a gigantic jellyfish sprawling on the fo’c'*slc. 



CHAPTER X 


Tromso 


‘Vriens!* 

The young man turned rather slowly, though after so 
many hours’ silence the voice in his ears must have taken 
him by surprise. 

‘Krull’s disappeared. He may have left the ship at 
Svolvaer.’ 

Conscious of the hardness of his gaze, Petersen felt some 
compunction when he saw the young man’s face. It was 
deeply lined with fatigue, more sad than anxious; but there 
was a touch of manliness that had been lacking until now. 

The Captain’s plan had been to surtle Vriens into making 
some hasty, self-revealing remark. Now he realized that this 
was not the time or place for it. On his right the pilot, 
.swathed in heavy furs, was peering into the darkness so in- 
tently that it seemed a wonder he did not begin to see lights 
where none existed. In his glass shelter the quartermaster 
was grasping the wheel, almost dropping with fatigue, his 
eyes g^ued on the compass. 

Every ten seconds or so the Polarlys staggered under the 
impact of a mountainous sea, and it was all the men on the 
bridge could do to keep their footing. 

Tliree successive waves sent bursts of foaming water 
round the red-and-wltite bands at the summit of the funnel. 
The third carried away the lifeboat that was hanging by one 
davit only; it vanished in the swirling darkness. 

’Captain I ’ Obviously something unusual had attracted the 
pilot’s attention. ‘Can you ntake out what they’re saying 
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He pdioted straigjbt ahead. After aome m<Xnents 
the. Captain made out seme (nii^xsuxt lights twmkUng on 
die' horizon. 

‘Tromso already?* He sounded surprised. 

‘Aye, that’s Tromso. But I could swear they’re tdling us 
.to keep out to sea. Didn’t you see? Look, they’re starting 
again. Three whites. One red. One white.’ 

Vriens corrected him in a tondess vcnce. 

‘Two whites.’ 

‘But what came next? Did you see?’ 

The Captain had stepped forward to the rail, which he 
was gripping with both hands. Nevertheless he almost fell 
backwards when a volley of spray caught him full in the 
face. 

‘Stop ! ’ he ordered. ‘I’m not quite sure yet, but ...’ 

The signal-station on shore kept flashing intermittently, 
repeating the same message over and over again. 

‘We must answer them. I'll wager our lanterns aren’t 
ready I’ 

He regretted the remark. Already Vriens, on his own 
initiative, had rushed to the wheelhouse and was lighting a 
lamp. 

‘Reply : O.R.,’ the Captain said, then turned to the pilot, 
who had come beside him. ‘They’re telling us to stop out- 
side. The channd’s blocked by a trawler that went aground 
a few hours ago and is lying right across it.’ 

He rang Slow Ahead, then Half Speed, on the engine- 
room telegraph. 

Again all was darkness. Then a faint glow showed near 
by and the Polarlys gave three long blasts of her whistle. 

Tromso lay on the left behind a barrier of rocks with a 
channel only just wide enough to take a ship of moderate 
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nze. The clanldng of a crane could be heard. Evidently they 
were trying to shift dw wrecked uawler. 

Almost imperceptibly the current was carrying the 
Pclatiys towards the reef. The engines were started again, 
then stopped, but this was not enough to prevent the ship 
from being taken abeam, and it was all they could do to get 
her on her course again. 

The Second Mate came hastily on to the bridge. 

‘They’ll have to send a launch out with the mail,’ Peter- 
sen said to him. ‘Get a Jacob’s ladder ready. See that the 
Lapp is taken down it as gendy as possible.’ 

He was almost glad of diis new misadventure, for be 
knew everybody at Tromso, and the local agent of the 
B.D.S. was a jovial litde fellow. He’d have had to have a talk 
with him, shake hands with .ill and sundry, and just now he 
was in no mood for such amenidcs. The chug-chug of the 
motor-launch was audible long before its light was seen 
approaching aft. Then came a series of irritadng manoeuvres. 
Slow Ahead. Stop. Half Speed Astern. Slow, Half Speed 
Ahead. 

Bringing the launch alongside was no easy matter, but 
finally they managed to make her ^ist. Two men in sou’- 
westers clambered on deck. Petersen went forward to meet 
them and shook hands. 

‘How did it happen.?’ 

‘A brand-new trawler with a slap-up Diesel engine on her 
first voyage to the cod-fisheries south of Spiubergen. Natur- 
ally they hadn’t a pilot - those Germans arc so cocksure of 
themselves and their charts I With the result, of course, that 
they piled themselves up in the narrows.’ 

‘Anybody drowned.?’ 

‘Yes, a youngster of fifteen who jumped overboard when 
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they crafted. There’s a great pow-wtm going on to decide 

whether to blow her up with dynamitetsr try to jhiU her oS.‘ 

A postal employee brought the mail-bags. Three men 
carried the Lapp towards the ladder. It was impossible to 
make him understand v^t was being done, and he 
struggled fiercely, squealing like a pain-crazed animal. 

’Get him into hospital as quick as you can.’ 

Taking him down the Jacob’s ladder was a touch-and-go 
business. Finally he broke loose six feet from the deck of the 
launch, fell headlong on it, and lay there stunned. 

, *I suppose you know that one can’t see your lights a 
cable’s length away?’ the skipper of the launch remarked. 

T’m quite aware of it,’ Petersen grunted. 

‘You’d better mind out. There’s two English colliers 
coming down from Kirkenes tonight.’ 

‘Racily?’ 

He was in a hurry to get away. The Polarlys was being 
carried dangerously near the town, the lights of which could 
now be seen across the frost-mist. 

Snow was falling again in tiny Bakes that seared the skin 
and wormed their way into clothes and sea-boots. 

The Captain had kept a watchful eye on the launch. As it 
was shoving off he counted up the shadowy figures on 
board before giving the signal to start. 

It was Vriens who had to handle the ship, and Petersen 
listened with a touch c/t anxiety. But the propeller began to 
revolve at the correct moment. As the PiJarlys came clear 
of the launch she headed two points to starboard, the tele- 
graph clanged for eighty, and so on up to a hundred and 
twenty revolutions. 

The Captain pictured the youngster on the bridge, his 
fingers clenched on the telegraph handle, his eym fixed on 
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Ac darkness in which nothing showed but the white crestft 
of waves immcdiaidy ahead. 

Instead of going to the bridge Petersen entered Ac salooi^ 
where he found the steward lying on a wall-sofa, looking 
more dead Aan alive. 

'Laid out, eh?’ 

'You know, sir, how 1 am. I can stand a bit of rough 
weather. But Ais sort of thing's too much for me.^ 

‘Seen anyone?’ 

‘Mr Evjcn rang for a lx>ttlc of soda-water just now.* 

‘Sick?’ 

‘Pretty near. But he’s holding out. He was going to He 
down a bit, he said.’ 

‘What about Ac others?’ 

*I don’t know how Aey’re doing, sir. Just now I saw the 
Inspector coining out of his cabin, but he had to go back at 
once. He’s got it worse than me.’ 

The lamp in the corridor had been turned low,, as Ac 
glass was cracked. Acting on a sudden impulse, Ac Captain 
walked to Schuttringcr’s cabm. About to knock, he changed 
his mind, opened Ae door, and halted on the threshold. . 

The German was sitting on tlic edge of his bunk. A 
glance at the basin on the floor was enough to show Ac 
Captain that he, too, had succumbed, 

'When shall we be in Tromso? Why did Ac ship stop 
just now?’ 

‘We’ve passed Tromso.’ 

'What’s that you say?’ He sprang to his feet and glared 
at Petersen. At that rnomcnt he looked almost dangerous. 
'Do you mean to say We’ve passed luinso without 
stopping?’ 

The candle shed a feeble light. But even so, beads of 

T.L.-- 5 
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sweat could be seen oozing out from the German*s deeply 
furrowed forehead. 

‘Yes. The channels blocked by a sunken trawler.* 

*But surely -?* 

‘The mail’s been brought out on a launch. We shall dis- 
charge the cargo on our return voyage.* 

For the first time the man had lost his apathetic air; he 
seemed greatly put out. 

‘I’d like to know,’ he growled, ‘how far the Company 
has the right ...* 

‘Did you intend to land at Tromso?’ 

‘No. To send oft a wire.’ 

‘If you’d let me know, the postman who came on board 
could have taken if. ... I suppose you wanted money sent 
you from Germany?’ lie added as an afterthought. 

The German making no reply, the Captain continued: 
Tn that case I think I can reassure you; your money will 
be discovered before long. Some gold coins have been found 
already in the mattress of one of our bunker-hands. 
And the man himself is in hiding somewhere on the 
ship.’ 

‘Thanks,’ said Schutrringcr curtly, reaching towards the 
door-knob. 

Petersen w.-ilked up the corridor, staring at the floor. Each 
time a particularly heavy sea crashed on the ship he gave a 
slight start. Had enough men been available, he would have 
given orders to track down Krull immediately, for he had 
no doubt the man was still on board. 

Slowly he climbed the companion-way. The smoke-room 
was in almost total darkn^s^ but as he passed it he had a 
glimpse of a pale face turning towards him. 

‘Captain I * 
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Katia's voice. It had still a nervous intonation. Without 
replying, he halted in the doorway. 

Tlcasc listen. 1 absolutely must speak to Vriens - if only 
for a moment. Hc*s on the bridge, isn’t her* As he still kept 
silent she went on : ‘Please don’t refuse. ... He didn’t steal 
that money, I assure you, Captain. ... Things can’t go on 
like this. ... Have v/e left Tromso?* 

‘WeVe passed Tromso without putting in.* 

She rose to her feet, took a quick step towards him. At 
that moment she looked like a figure in a dream. The black 
dress merged into the encircling darkness; the wavering 
lamplight distorted her features out of all recognition. 

Petersen noticed that the slight rash on her forehead had 
gone an angry red. And that her lips were parched, crack- 
ing with fever. 

‘You can’t mean it!’ she cried. ‘Why ever didn’t we stop 
at Tromso? Where do wc stop next?* 

‘At Harnmerfest tomorrow morning/ 

She clutched his arm with trembling fingers. 

‘But that means ...’ She passed her hand across her brow's, 
and asked him in a smaU, forlorn voice : ‘Please tell me, 
who arc still on board?’ 

‘Everyone. No, there’s a trimmer missing. A fellow called 
Krull.* ' 

He observed licr keenly. He was fretting with impati- 
ence; by rights he should lx: on the bridge. Would Vriens 
and the pilot sight the Skjaervoy light, one of the trickiest 
to pick up, in time? 

And yet he realized that the moment was crucial, Tlw 
girl was at the end of her tether. These last few hours of 
storm and mental stress had worn hcr^ out| she was on the 
point of giving in. 
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Only he knew he must go slow. One incautious remark 
might spoil everything, stiffen her against him. 

His coat was soaked through, he was dripping with water, 
and in the huge sea-boots his legs looked like stout black 
pillars. 

‘If you like, I can take a message to Mr Vriens. As the 
stolen property was found in his cabin, he’s practically 
under arrest. At Hammerfest I shall have to hand him over 
to-" 

‘No, no!’ she broke in impulsively. ‘Don’t do that. ... 
Let me speak to him. Wait ! Let me think I " 

She looked desperately round her as if trying to find 
something to cling to, or a loophole of escape. 

‘He’ll sent up for theft to start with,’ the Captain said. 
‘Thcn he’ll have to prove that he has nothing to do with a 
man called Silbermann 

1 

She drew' back a step. Her eyes bored into his. 

‘What’s that you say?’ 

‘I’m referring to Sternberg’s nephew, the man responsible 
for Marie Hnron’s death. Rudolf Silbermann, an engineer at 
Diisseldorf, who is travelling on this ship under a false, 
name.’ 

She sat down. The Captain was startled by the sudden 
change that bad co:nc over her. She now appeared quite 
composed, unnaturally so. Her thin was cupped betw-cen 
her hands, her elbows resting on the table, on which stood 
an emptv bottle. She was staring at the floor. 

‘What else do you know?’ 

Her hair was stniggling over her face; she tossed it l)ack, 
then unthinkingly fumbled in her bag for a cigarette. lJut 
evidently sheiM cigarette-case in the cabin. 

Just then the ship gave such a lurch that she would have 
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toppled over, chair and all, had she not clung to the table. 
Even Petersen had to cling to the doorpost. 

The siren started blaring. The Captain was itching to be 
on the bridge. Stamped on his retina was the picture of the 
tumbling waste of waters across which he should now be 
watching for the Skjaervoy light. 

He allowed himself half a minute more. 

‘Silbermann,’ he said, ‘fled from Pans to Hamburg. He 
had a woman with him. He embarked on the Folarlys and 
did his utmost to cover up his tracks. He even invented a 
non-existent passenger.* 

‘You don’t mean to say so!’ She gave a nervous laugh. 

‘Since we left Hamburg he’s been trying every trick to 
throw us t!ic scent. And the woman with him has been 
seconding him. He killed Sternberg. Quite possibly, now 
that he realizes he’s cornered, lie’ll try to commit another ...’ 

‘Stop!* 

Already her calm had broken down. With her nails she 
was tearing into strips a dainty palc-l>!uc handkerchief. 

‘Please let me .speak to Vriens, Captain. Or else ... No, 
it’s useless. Everything’s I'sclcss nosi'l' 

‘Silbermann's vour lover, isn’t lie?’ 

‘Stop 1 Co away ! ’ 

‘Answer me first,’ 

‘No, go away. You’ve got it all wrong ! ’ 

‘Who i^ Silbermann.?’ 

She was in such a siarc of nerves that the slightest touch 
would ha\e made her jiunp as if she had been stung. Her 
cracked lips kept on moving as though sh*' were trying to 
speak but couldn't get tlie words out. At last she muttered 
brokenly : 

‘What’s the good. It’s too late.’ 
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*Too ]atc? But supposing it enabled us to prevmt anothd: 
crime ...?’ 

‘I beg you, leave me alone. For pity’s sake! I swear to 
you I ... No, what’s the good Tell Vriens ... He’s innocent 
-- of the tbeft as well - you must believe me. Tell him that 
...’ — she fumbled for the words, gazing distractedly about 
her - ‘... that it’s all over. Tha| he can ...’ 

‘Can what.?’ 

‘Nothing. I don’t know. Can’t you sec I’m played out; 
I’m in pain. I’m Do please go away. There’s nothing, 
nothing, nothing to be done!’ 

Covering her face with her folded arms, she collapsed on 
the wall-sofa, sobbing convulsively. 

The siren was blaring again with a peculiar insistence. 
Yet, looking down at Katia’s black form and faintly glim- 
mering hair, Petersen lingered a moment more. , 

There was no question of his staying with her, but it 
struck him that she ought not to lx: left alone in her present 
state, and he thought of asking Evjen to come and keep her 
company. 

But that would have meant going down to the cabins, and 
there was no time to lose. 

He hurried towards the bridge. Two waves caught him 
full in the che.st on his way to the ladder. When he was 
alongside the wheelhousc, Vriens came up to him excitedly 
and gasped in his ear : 

‘Listen, sir! Over there!’ He pointed. ‘You can hear 
their engines. They answercxl us tv.'ice. Since then I can’t 
get a sound out of tliem.’ 

His hand was still clenched on the siren lanyard. Snow 
was falling so ^Iridcly that there was little hope of seeing the 
other steamer’s lights in time to avoid a collision. 
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Petersen rang down : ‘Sixty revolutions.’ Then, ‘Forty.’ 

Even the pilot, who had been thirty years on the run, was 
showing signs of anxiety. 

‘Those Englishmen/ he growled. ‘What the devil arc 
they up to? Don’t they know the regulations?’ 

But for the gale the Englishmen in question would have 
heard what he was saying, for at that precise moment a red 
light sped past the Polatiys not thirty yards away. Across 
the driven snowflakes they could see an ace of spades on a 
white funnel, a brilliantly lit poop. 

Oblivious of the water streaming down his clothes, Vriens 
mopped his brows with a sodden handkerchief - as if the 
feel of sweat were less endurable than that of spray - and 
conjured up a feeble smile. 

Petersen was close enough to catch the sound of a stifled 
sob, and understood, ... Something that was most vital in 
him, his inborn sense of seamanship, was deeply stirred. It 
was the lad’s first voyage. Alone, his nerves strung taut, for 
twenty interminable minutes, he had been confronting the 
menace of that big collier heading straight towards him 
through the darknesr and blinding snow. 

The red light had flashed past them like a shooting 
star. 

Now, Petersen guessed, Vriens felc his legs giving way 
Ixrncath him under the iPillucncc of an emotion with which 
the Captain w'as familiar - retrospective fear. 

A stifled sob. 

Vriens put the handkerchief back in his pocket, leaned 
back against the charthouse, and began peering again into 
the darkness. 

‘Vriens!’ Petersen was sorry he had spoken when he saw 
the pale, drawn face that turned to him mistrustfully. 
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And he'd have, fiked to say scHne^ai^ htod. No(f so much 
kind as encouraging. 

He hadn’t yet sodved the pfobkm» but he had an inkling 
of the part his Third Mate had played. 

‘Yes, sir?’ The young man's voice was hoarse. 

All Petersen found to say was : 

‘The siren. Every thir^ seconds. Two colliers were due 
to pass us. Tliere’s another: behical.’ 

No, he couldn’t find the words he’d have wished to say, 
and his inefiectivenesa- humiliated him. Still, it’s no easy 
thing to blurt out like particularly under such con- 
ditions : ‘You know, 1 have confidence in you’ - or some 
such paternal remark! 

Especially as }$! anight quite likely have gone on to say : 
‘l^orgive me for having talked to you so roughly. But No, 
in the midst of a snowstorm, when one’s legs arc frozen 
stiff, it’s easier to rap out : 

‘The siren. Every thirty seconds.’ 

There was a bng-drawn stridence overhead. Vriens was 
carrying out the order. 


CHAPTER XI 

Man Overboard 

Eight bells of the morning watch. The mountain peaks 
were growing visible against the grcyncss of the sky when 
the lull began. Already for st>me hours the gale had been 
•abating- But the Atlantic was still running high, ridged 
with long streaks of foam. 

At last the Polarlys turned and entered a sheltered chan- 
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sel. Though litr wiai sdH whtsded dtroogh ilie ^cnids If 
seemed like a dead calm. 

The three men. on the bridge were utterly worn out; their 
eyes were smarting and their backs ached as if they had been 
carrying a crushing load all night. 

The Captain’s first gesture was to take his pipe from his 
pocket It had become choked mth tiny snow-crystals, and 
before lighting it he tapped them out against the rail. 

‘The Second Mate’s had a sleep,* he said to Vriens, who 
was summoning up all his wiU-pemrer to keep himself from 
swaying with fatigue. ‘He’ll "Mieve us.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Petersen glanced at the compass and. resolution indicator, 
then at the dark bulk of his ship, emergiog from 

the gloom, crusted from end to end with ice. 

Followed by the young man, he walked towards the 
ladder, standing aside at tlie ladder-head to let him go down 
first. 

Looking down, Vriens murmured tentatively : 

‘C.'iptain He evidently realized tliat Petersen’s expres- 
sion was encouraging, even friendly, and this seemed to 
make him still more nervous. ‘Is it a fact that Krull welit 
ashore at Svolvacr?’ 

‘I doubt it. I’m more inclined to think he’s somewhere on 
board. I’ll have a search made presently. 

Abruptly, placing his hand on the yuuug man’s shoulder, 
he asked : 

‘Is he her husband.’ Or her lover.’’ 

Vriens dropped his eyes again; tlicn looked up timidly. 
After a moment he replied in a low voice : 

‘No. Her brother. ... But she is innocent.’ 

‘Come along.’ 
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Petersen followed him down the ladder and opened the 
smoke-room door. The scene before them filled both men 
with dismay, they hardly dared to meet each other’s eyes. 

One of the oil lamps was still burning, a smudge of 
yellow in the bleak grey light. The bottle of soda-water lay 
broken on the floor. On the wall-sofa Katia lay asleep at 
last. Had they not heard the low sound of her breathing 
they might have thought her dead. 

All the prcttincss had left her face; it was deeply scored 
with lines of weariness. Her hair was plastered on her 
clammy forehead. One arm dangled limply over the side of 
the couch. Even in sleep she had a haunted, uneasy expres- 
sion. Her lips had the wry twist that comes of sca-sickness. 

Vriens looked away. Taking him by the arm, Petersen 
led him to his own cabin, where the storm had wrought 
some minor havoc, such as upsetting an ink-bolllc on the 
linoleum. 

The Captain pressed the bell-button, saying to Vriens : 

‘Sit down.’ 

He realized that the young man W'as still on the defensive, 
but that his resistance was gradually breaking down. Vriens 
sank on to the bunk with a deep sigh of lassitude. 

The steward knocked; he had already put on a clean 
coat. His hair still bore the marks of the comb he had just 
run through it. 

‘Go and tell the Mate I expect him to find Krull, without 
fail’ 

As the door closed he turned to Vriens. 

‘Well, that’s the end of the story, isn’t it? He guessed we 
were on his tracks. I expect he meant to leave the ship at 
Tromso, but as luck would have it, wc didn’t put iii there. 
And his sister, too, knows the game is up.’ 
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He hdd out his tobacco-pouch. Viiens shook>hi8 head. 

'Thanks, sir. I only smoke cigarettes.’ 

Th^ pale light flooding through the porthole made them 
look ghasdicr than ever. 

‘So, Vricns, at last you can speak freely. I know you aren’t 
a murderer, and that you didn’t steal Evjen’s or Schutt' 
ringer’s money. Still, I’m afraid, as things are, I shall have 
to hand you over to the police when we make port. The 
killer’s given us a long run, but we’ve cornered him at last 
He’ll be brought here any moment now.’ 

He had taken a scat facing Vriens; a wisp of smoke was 
curling up from his pipe. 

‘It was at Hamburg, wasn’t it, you got to know her.? Or 
had you met her before?’ 

‘Will they arrest her too? Tell me. Captain ; is it a crime 
trying to save one’s brother’s life?’ 

A picture was still hovering before the eyes of both - of 
the girl as they had just seen her, utterly prostrated by the 
turn of events, with all desire to attract, even the simple 
plea of womanhood, abandoned. 

Vricns ’s eyelashes fluttered. ‘1 love her,’ he said deliber- 
ately. 

‘Was it at the Krystall?' 

‘No. I’d just left tlie train. It was late, and as I didn’t 
know my way about tlie harbour I w'cnt to an hotel for the 
night. I didn’t notice her at first. The night porter, a Dutch- 
man, asked me my name and so on to enter up in the 
register. Then out of curiosity he asked me more questions. 
I told him I’d come to join a ship as Third Mate. It was 
only when we’d finished that 1 saw her sitting in the lobby, 
listening. She asked me (or a light ...’ 

He fell silent, made a des|x>ndent gesture. 
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‘No, you can’t understand ...* 

This time the Captain’s smile was frankly affectionate. 

‘You got to know her. You went out together.* 

‘She’s so different from other women. I don’t know how 
to explain it.’ 

Petersen could picture it so well - a youngster fresh from 
the training ship suddenly thrown into contact with a 
woman of Katia’s type. What wonder if he lost his head 
completely? 

‘What did she ask you to do?’ 

‘First of all, to let her brother take my place and join the 
ship under my name. She made no secret of the fact that 
he’d got into trouble in Paris. He takes drugs. You know 
what happened. A girl died at one of their dope parties. He 
ran away. First to Brussels, where a friend gave him some 
money. Then to Hamburg, But I couldn’t do what she 
wanted, could I? I told her it was out of the question. I 
tried to get away from her. 1 was afraid of seeing her again 
in case I should be tempted ...’ 

‘Then she came on board as a passenger.’ 

‘Yes. I hadn’t seen her brother. I suspected he’d come on 
board as well. When Ericksen disappeared I thought it was 
he.’ 

‘But Katia undeceived you, 1 suppose?* 

‘Yes, she told me it v/as a trick her brother had thought 
of, so that if the police got on his tracks suspicion would 
»fall on an imaginary passenger. A friend of his came on 
board* in the morning in a grey overcoat and booked a 
passage to Stavanger under the name of Ericksen, and left 
some luggage in the cabin. After that he went back quietly 
on shore.’ 

‘What about Sternberg’s death?’ 
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Vricns had buried his head between his hands. 

‘I don^t know. ... She told me she couldn’t believe her 
brother ’d done it. She asked me to fix things up so to make 
it seem tliat Ericksen had jumped overboard. You sec the 
idea? It would prevent furilier enquiries Ixring made on the 
ship. It was I who filled the sack of coal. I’d thought of 
going away w^ith her when she landed. Did I tell you, their 
idea of landing :it Kirkcncs Wiis to get through to Russia? 
They both speak Russian; their mother used to live at 
Petrograd. The frontier in those parts isn’t so closely 
watched, and there’s no extradition in Russia.’ 

There was now no need to put questions. He was all 
eagerness to unburden himself. 

‘I had all sorts of wild ideas even then. No, you can’t 
possibly understand, C'aptain. ... There were moments when 
I could almost have brought myself to kill you, for I’d a 
feeling you were going to hit upon the truth sooner or 
later.' 

‘Didn’t she tel! vou who her brother was?’ 

/ 

‘No. Not Ik cause she didn’t trust me. But it made things 
easier for me, not knowing. I started watching everyone - 
Evjen, Srhuioinger, and especially Krull, whom I often 
saw hanging about on deck. knew that neither of them 
ha.d any nojjri?). When the thefts took place 1 under- 
st(Jod. 

‘I suspected something would hapjvoji before wc reached 
Kirkenes, And Katla told me after we'd left Stavanger that 
her brother would irv to ashore bv himself at Svolvaer 

V o « 

or IVornstk 

‘To gain time, somebody else had to be suspected — 
myself ! ’ 

Suddcnlv he rtjsc to bis fa:t excitcdlv. 
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*l must see her, sir. I swear to 3^011, by the memory oi my 
mother, that she, anyhow, isn’t guilty of any crime. She was 
only trying to save her brother. ... Do you remember, ar, 
when she said it was her birthday? That wasn’t true. She 
was worried because she’d just learnt that there were doubts 
if Ericksen had ever existed and about die story of a man 
jumping overboard. She wanted' to take people’s minds off 
the subject. That’s why she gave the party. But nobody 
seemed to respond. She felt terrible about it I ’ 

‘So your mother’s dead, Vriens?’ 

*Yes, sir. She died in Java.’ 

‘And you’re an only child. I saw your father’s photo in 
your kit. Don't forget you’re all he has in the world now. ...’ 
He stopped abrupdy, led the young man towards the door, 
‘I think you’d better go and have a sleep while wc finish off 
this wretched business.’ 

‘No, sir. I’d rather stay with you.’ 

‘Very well. But promise me to be a man. Don’t forget 
the uniform you’re wearing. Last night ...’ 

‘Last night?’ 

‘Well, I was very satisfied with you. You did credit to 
your training ship.’ 

The ghost of a smile rose to Vriens’s lips; he turned away 
to conceal it. 

‘So now it’s up to you to carry on as you did on the 
tmdge. Come along.’ 

.For a moment Petersen had the impression that someone 
had beeii listening at the door. However, when he opened 
it he saw only Schuttringcr at the far end of the corridor, 
pacing up and down and looking in the other direction. 
As Vriens and the Captain came on deck they heard a 
diout. 
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‘There he is ! In the boat/ 

The First Mate rushed past them. They saw him run up 
the ladder and dive round the funnel. 

Only three of the four lifeboats remained. As the First 
Mate approached, the tarpaulin covering one of these was 
pushed up and Krull thrust his head out. 

‘Right you arc!’ he said. 

Petersen glanced at Vriens, whose face looked drawn and 
wizened, like an old man’s. 

‘rome down. Take your hands out of your pfxikcts/ The 
Mate sounded a little flustered as he gave the order. 

The men on the deck had an impression that Krull was 
smiling to h.imsclf. 

‘Not at Hammerfest yet?’ he asked. 

No one replied. A scared face, the steward’s, peered from 
a doorway. 

‘Is the Inspector about?’ tlie (Captain asked. 

‘Yes, sir, I saw him leaving his cabin a moment ago.* 

Just then Jennings appeared and announced triumph- 
antly : 

‘I’ve been sivk, Captain !’ 

Though still rather shaky on his legs, he w';is beaming. 
Then he saw Krull coming down the ladder, followed by 
the Second Mate and a seaman. 

‘Ah, voii’ve caught him. Whnt shall we ...?’ He couldn’t 
biing himself to say ‘What shall we do W'ith him?’ but 
gazed at Petersen as if asking for a lead. 

Only ihiC trimmer had a cheerful air. All the others were 
feeling dog-tired, aching in t\cvy limb. Red- rimmed eyes, 
lips parched and blue with cold. Nobody had shaved. 

As Krull was passing the smoke-room the door opened 
and Katia peeped out. She looked deathly pale in the grey 
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Ggbt that came, not from above, but from the sno^vy 
Of a mountain by which the ship was passing. 

Katia stared dully at Krull, then, catching sight of Vriens, 
hastily averted her eyes. 

After a moment’s hesitation Petersen murmured : 

*Takc him to the smoke-room.’ 

Krull turned into it of his own accord, ran his fingers 
through his rumpled hair, then stroked his beard, which was 
nearly two inches long. 

‘Will you take over the watch?’ 

The First Mate nodded and started off towards the 
bridge while the Captain shepherded Vrichs and the Inspec- 
tor into the smoke-room, closing the door behind them. 

There was a pause. Jennings and the Captain eyed each 
other uncertainly. Which of them was to do the talking? 

Katia had retreated to the far end of the room. Suddenly 
they saw her pressing her face to one of the por^oles. 

‘Rudolf Silbermann, I arrest yt>u.’ The police officer’s 
voice was all the more lacking in assurance as the smile still 
lingered on his prisoner’s lips. 

At the same moment there was a stifled shriek, Vriens 
ran to another porthole and shouted : ‘Captain ! ’ 

A sound of running feet on tlie promenade-deck. 

From where he was, Petersen had only an imperfect view 
of what w.xs happening, but he had a glimpse of a man 
swinging himself over the rati and vanishing from sight. 

He c^ned the door and, leaning forward, saw a shaven 
head bobbing up and down in the water. The third time he 
saw it the head was already far astern. 

‘Stop!’ he yelled towards the bridge. ‘Full Astern!’ 

But the First Mate didn't catch the order and, cupping his 
hand behind his ear, asked to have it repeated. 
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Krull was heard in the background, counselling : 

‘Let him be, poor devil ! * 

‘Stop!’ 

The water boiled round the propeller as the Polarlys 
shuddered to a standstill. But when they scanned the wake 
with licld-glasscs nothing could be seen but a white lather 
of foam. 

It had all happened so quickly that no single one 
of the onlookers had seen more than a fragment of the 
incident. 

As they gazed at each other in uneasy stupefaction Evjcn 
came strolling towards them, looking very spick and span. 
He had just shaved. There was a neat crease to his grey 
trousers, his shoes were immaculate. 

‘What’s up? Why have we stopped?’ 

Leaning over the bridge-rail, the officer of the watch 
awaited orders. 

After a moment Petersen shouted to him : 

‘Ahead I Full Ahead ! ’ 

Katia hadn’t fainted, but there was a glint of desperation 
in her eyes as she gazed at the waves which were beginning 
again to race past the ship’s sides. 

‘Take her away, Vriens. But ... no non.scnsc, please.’ The 
expression on Petersen’s face w^as so understanding that the 
young man wanted to thank him. But he couldn’t find the 
words, and conveyed his gratitude as best he could by an 
affectionate look. 

The Captain took off, 'almost tore off, his overcoat. 
Though tlie temperature was well below freezing-point he 
was bathed in sweat. 

‘Come in, Evjcn. Shut the door.’ 

The oil-lamp was still burning in the smoke-room where 
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the four of them now were gathered. Krull was the first to 
speak. 

‘Well, have you tumbled to it?’ 

‘You mean that Silbermann ...?’ Jennings began in- 
nocently. 

‘You saw him jump overboard, didn’t you? ... I’d had 
enough of it. ... So there you are!’ 

‘Keep quiet!’ Petersen broke in, then added in a curt, 
peremptory tone : ‘You told me you used to be a lawyer. ...* 

‘Used to be, yes. If you want to make sure, get the police 
to show you the list of my previous convictions. I played the 
fool. Anyhow, you’ll admit I never set up to be a plaster 
saint. I got into trouble over opium and cocaine. That was 
the start. After that I went downhill hell for leather. Did 
spells at Co](;gnc and Mannlicim. And there’s no climbing 
back once a man’s touched n^k-boltom. But you wouldn't 
understand what that meajis, however much ^ou try. ... 

‘Let’s get down to brass tacks. I’m not Silbermann; my 
name is Krull all right. I took a job on the Polarlys as I was 
down and out. 

‘No mystery about that. It wasn’t till I’d looked around 
a bit, in fact after Sternberg’s death, that I noticed some- 
thing queer was happening on board. 

‘Then I found a French paper lying about in which a 
dope case was reported. And while you all were groping in 
the dark. I’d spotted it. When one takes dope oneself, one 
knows the signs. 

‘Did you ever have a good look at Schuttringcr’s face? 
That little twitch here - see where I mean? - there’s no 
mistaking it. He did all he could - shaved his head, wore 
spectacles with which he couldn’t see, tried to change his 
appearance - but that he couldn’t hide.* 
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Kjun p(Hated td his lovm jaw, i^n started moving it in. 
little rabbit-likc jerks. 

‘So I knew at once he took drugs. And as I hadn’t set eyes 
on cocaine for quite three weeks I tackled friend Schutt- 
ringer and put him on the spot. He had only twelve smaU 
packets left; I let him keep two of them. 

‘What.^ So you still don’t follow.® ... Same as you don’t 
know how to question people. You’ve got to speak their 
language if you want to make ’em talk. 

‘To an addict you talk dope. Anyhow, 1 can tell you, 
when 1 let fall Marie Baron’s name, Schuttringer sat up ail 
right! 

‘You saw him at his physical jerks and the rest of it. 
Well, that by itself would have been enough to tell me the 
man was trying to throw dust in people’s eyes. Because a 
fellow who goes in for snow doesn’t behave like that. He 
was a faker - 1 saw that at once. 

‘He was trying to look just the opposite of what he really 
was. That’s what cvervbodv does who wants to cover his 

« a 

tracks. 

‘I pieced it all togctlicr bit by bit. First that he was the 
young lady*s brother. She doesn*t dope as much as he. But 
she’s no novice. 

‘Also that he was half crazy becxtusc he'd killed his uncle. 
Scared blue. Capable of doing anything to save bis 
skin.’ 

None of them dreamt of interrupting, though everything 
about the man got on their nerves. On Evjcn's especially, 
whose spruceness made a striking contrast with the seedy 
appearance of the man who bad touched rock-bottom. 

‘They found that ytiung fool Vriens very useful. In that 
business of the coal-sack, for instance. For, mind you. 
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Silbermann had braina; Only he was too sc^; he thought 
too much about his soct^fl status. If he’d had the guts to sail 
for South America as an emigrant or a stoker^ he’d have 
brought it off. 

‘Still, I admit, one has to get broken in by degrees. Why, 
it takes quite a time getting used to going out without a 
collar on I 

‘That was a neat piece of work - getting a friend to come 
and book a passage and then disappear at once. Suppose 
Uncle Stcrnlxrrg hadn’t had suspicions and come on board, 
it would have panned out perfectly. Or even if you’d only 
heard about Silbermann’s being on the ship when we’d got 
as far as Stavanger or Bergen. In tliat case, everyone ’d have 
thought of Ericksen at once and left the other passengers 
in peace. 

‘Strange that a fellow should be capable of thinking it all 
out so well, and tlicn ... Nerves gave way, pj.ost likely. A 
queer mixture of funk and daring he must have been. 

‘In Paris when that girl passed out he didn’t leave a trace 
behind him. He reckoned that it would take some days be- 
fore the police could get" in touch with his pal Fcinstcin. 

‘When he got to Brussels he hadn’t a sou, I gather, and 
the police look him into custody. Still, somehow he raised 
enough to pay his fare to Hamburg, where he scrounged 
some more out of his uncle. The trouble was to make his 
getaway in time. Getting false passports, for instance, w'hcn 
one doesn’t know the ropes, is a longish business. 

‘And at any moment a wire might come from Paris. A 
whole week went by. All that waiting must have got him 
badly rattled, and when Sternberg came on board he lost 
his head completely. That was a fool’s trick killing his 
uncle. In my opinion, Sternberg had seen the papers, 
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pxtsscd the truth, and come m hAp him out, as he didn’t 
want his family mixed up in a sca’ndal. 

’Just nerves. Dope too, perhaps. In a tight corner one’s 
apt to overdo it. 

‘I wangled it from him quite nicely. I saw him getting 
more jumpy every day. But what really put the wind up 
him was when he realized you’d spotted that trick with the 
sack of coal. 

‘He was still short of money. He stoic some and had the 
bright idea of saying he’d been robbed himself of all he had. 

‘His plan was to reach Kirkenes at all costs and to avert 
suspicion till we got there. For that he counted on the 
youngster, who’d fallen badly for his sister. 

‘But at Svolvaer he had a nasty jar; he saw a telegram 
delivered to the Inspectt3r, That put the lid on it; he deter- 
mined to clear off at Tromso and leave his sister to fend for 
herself. So he came to see me about it. 

'You see, he had to make sure you’d let him off the ship. 
And you didn't seem really convinced that the officer was 
guilty. So it lay between us, Schuttringcr and myself; one 
of us was Silbermann. 

'He gave me a thousimd crowns to let myself be sus- 
pected for twenty-four hours. Here they are. ... 

‘What was I risking? A short spell in jail. IVc done twenty 
months in clink, and it's not much worse than the stokehold. 

‘I shoved the gold coins into my bunk and went and hid 
in one of the ship's boats. 

‘If the Pohirlys had put in at Tromso the plan would 
have come off. You’d have arrested me, but in the long run 
I’d have proved I wasn't Silbermann. Witli the money he’d 
have got clean away and settled down somewhere under a 
false name. There's ships leaving Narvik daily. 
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Wh^ I'lvEard sropf^g at TtomsS, I dtougbt 

of shovring up. But then' I'dedded to let him have a ran 
for his money/ 

‘Unbelievable r muttered Evjcn, who had been scrutini;;' 
jog the curious specimen of humanity before him with 
steadily increasinig interest. 

‘There’s nothihg unbelievable about it,’ Krull retorted. 
‘I dare say for people of your shrt, with a wife and kids, 
and no vices, it’s a bit an eye-opener. But only let me take 
you in hand for a couple of months and, I’ll warrant you, 
you’ll be ready to commit a dozen murders to get a pinch of 
dope, ... That fellow had bad luck. And he went too far. 
It’s a mug’s game bringing young girls to dope parties. ... 
Then he got it into his head that he was cornered. And 
when a man thinks he’s cornered, he’ll stick at nothing.' 

He glanced towards the porthole and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘Well, well,’ he concluded, ‘his troubles arc over. ... Want 
me to go below and start shovelling coal?’ 


CHAPTER xn 
Else Silbermann 

The day drew to a dismal close. The scenery in itself was 
enough to create an atmosphere of gloom. The ship was 
passing through a series of narrow channels leading into 
each other like the galleries in a mole’s burrow. And the 
clouds hung so low as to seem like the lid of an hermetically 
dosed box. 

Wlute mountains. A night-black sea, flecked with g^nls 
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of grey. Here and there> in the far dfi^nce, a lonely house 
standing on piles, with a small pine-wood boat moored in 
the creek below it. 

After ironically saluting his listeners Krull had gone back 
to duty. 

The three men - Petersen, Jennings^ and Evjen - had 
settled down in the saloon under the steward’s nervous eye. 
Unwittingly the Inspector had taken Schuttringer’s seat, 
and several times the others, when addressing him, hastily 
looked away. 

‘The man was a lunatic!* Evjen suddenly exclaimed. 
*Thc wonder is he didn’t drop dead after a shot of dope like 
that.’ For the five stolen tubes of morphia had been found 
empty in Schuttringer’s cabin. The hypodermic syringe had 
vanished. Presumably before jumping overboard he had 
swallowed the contents of all five tubes. 

Evjen asked the Insj^ector : 

‘What will you do about his sister.^’ 

‘That’s a bit of a problem. Til telegraph to headquarters 
for instructions. You see, there arc really two distinct 
crimes: the one at Paris, which concerns the French 
police, and the murder of Sternberg, which, as it took place 
on a Norwegian ship w'ithin the three-mile limit, is our 
affair. Actually there isn’t much to prove that Katia had a 
hand in cither crime.’ 

Petersen said nothing, but went on eating with an appe- 
tite that amazed the steward. 

The rest of the day was uneventful. Evjen went back to 
his usual place in the smoke-room, spread out his tjusiness 
papers on the table and settled down to work. 

When the Captain looked in for a moment he said : 

‘Naturally wc expect you to dine at our place as usual. 
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My wi£e will be ddi^ted. ... Do you know, that Inspec- 
tor's a smarter man than I ima|^ned. He’s discovered an- 
other four thousand crowns in one of Krull’s boots. So 
Krull only admitted to the fifth part of what he’d taken I ’ 

There was some movement, however, on the ship, 
especially between three o'clock in the afternoon and seven, 
duiing which period Icnuings, who had at last gut over his 
sea-sickness, was deeping profoundly. 

Vriens spent most of the time in Kada’s cabin, but now 
and again he went out and knocked at the Captain’s 
door. 

In the course of his third visit the Captain said : 

*I take it you’re withdrawing your resignation ?’ 

The young man’s answer was a quick, shy nod. 

‘In that case,’ the Captain went on, ‘I can give you an 
advance on your first three months’ pay. Let’s see now. At 
four hundred crowns a month it would come to twelve 
hundred crowns.’ 

‘But ... but that’s the full amount, sir!’ 

‘That’s all right I Off you gol’ 

At six Petersen rang for the steward. 

‘What’s the Inspector'tip to?’ 

‘Still asleep, sir. He told me to call him when we’re in 
right of Hammerfest Perhaps I’d better ...’ 

‘Bring me my dinner first. Here, in my cabin. Don’t 
disturb Mr Jennings. He won’t be needed till we’re along- 
side.’ -s 

Again darkness had fallen on the .sea; but now there was 
only a very slight swell. The Polarlys brought up along- 
ride so gently that she wouldn't have crushed an egg. 

No sooner were the mooring-ropes made fast to the bol- 
lards than Petersen, after a glance down the corridor, en- 
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appetite, with unwonted assiduity. 

And he asked for wine - a thing he never did in tlw 
ordinary way - which obliged the steward to waste a good 
quarter of an hour hunting for the key of the wine-locker. 
At last^ oddly enough, the key turned out to be in the 
pocket of the Captain, who was duly contrite. 

‘Haven’t you any dessert?’ 

The dockers were unloading and stowing new cargo in 
the holds. 

Finally Petersen took his watch from his pocket. 

‘By the way, didn’t Jennings ask you to wake him?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I’d better do so now.’ 

Of the town nothing could be seen except a few houses 
half buried in snow. 

The Captain was lingering over his meal. The cabin dotw 
was ajar and he had a glimpse of Vriens coming down from 
the deck. A gust of icy air accompanied him. 

At the same moment Jennings appeared, blear-eyed, still 
half asleep. 

‘I was all in,’ be sighed. ‘I could easily have slept the 
clock round. \^’here are we?’ 

‘Hammerfest.’ 

‘Been here long?’ 

‘Twenty minutes or so.’ 

‘Anybody gone on shore?’ 

‘I haven’t an idea. I was so hungry that I ordered my 
dinner right away.’ 

The Inspector went out and stayed away for a few 
minutes. When he came back he said : 

'Do you know, I can’t hnd that girl Katia anywhere?* 
‘Really?’ 
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*rm ratlier worried about her. ^’s quite capable of hav- 
ing jumped overboard like her brother. I’d better send a 
wire to Stavanger.’ 


Was it ten, or eleven? When one is on the bridge witli 
the temperature several degr^ below zero one loses track 
of the time. 

There were three of them with their hacks to the wheel- 
house bulkhead : Petersen in the middle; on his right the 
pilot, elephantine in his thick fur coat; and Vriens on his 
left, rigid as a figure hewn in stone. 

Was it accidental? Anyhow, it so happened that, as the 
ship gave an excepdonally heavy lurch, the young man's 
hand came in contact with the Captain’s and, after a 
moment’s hesitation, gripped it affectionately. 

’Did she get away all right?’ Petersen muttered across his 
heavy woollen muffler. 

‘Yes, she had luck. She found a Lapp with a sledge and a 
couple of reindeer willing to take her. ... But she has all 
those mountain ranges to cross.’ There was a note of deep 
anxiety and pent-up yearning in his voice. 

‘She didn’t try to |x;r$uade you ...?’ Petersen began. 

‘She forbade me to come with her.’ 

There was a silence lasting — was it a quarter of an hour 
or a full hour? Time ceased to exist, as they strained their 
eyes, trj'ing to pick up the lights. Then someone pointed. 

‘Honningsvaag.’ 

'The first port of the Arctic Ocean. 

The pilot turned into the wheelhousc to light his pipe. 
Vriens started talking impulsively. 

‘You know, she told me everything. They had no money 
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£da't dare 'to tdegraph- to dior father, who. 
lives in Berliiti* So they had to sto^ at Brussels, where thc^ 
have a hiend. At Hamburg they tried a daa!eii |ieople iar tt 
loan, without sucxess. As a forlorn hope Silbermann called 
on his uncle and told him some sort of story. That** what 
did for him. Sternberg got the ParU papers shortly after. 
He has a little daughter whoqx .Katia - or, rathirt. Else 
(that's her real name) - was awfully fond ofe 

The dynamos had been repaired, and the navigatito 
lights glowed green and red on either side. They could sec 
the tiny flame of the pilot's match, his fur cap,.his’ bowed 
head. 

'Else Silbermann,’ Vriens repeated dreamily. Then added, 
in an undertone : ‘Her mother’s pcopl<^livc neat Archangd. 
She hopes to ...’ He paused, drew from his pocket a gold 
cigarette-case that Petersen recognized. ‘With nine hundred 
crowns she may manage. ... Of course they may be dead, or, 
if they’re still alive, they mayn’t even know of her existence. 
Her father married again. His present wife’s an actress.’ 

Shoulder to shoulder, they were leaning back against tlw 
glossy, ice<old bulkhead. The pilot strode heavily towards 
them. 

‘What about the siren?’ 

It was the Captain who reached towards the lanyard and 
blew three blasts to announce their landfall. 'Already, in 
Honningsvaag harbour, sledges laden with"coidhsh were 
being pushed towards the jetty. 

Vriens’s face sliowed in profile against the green glow of' 
die starboard light. His under-lip was quivering.. 

Tlien at last Petersen gathered together, into a coherent 
whole the various pictures floating in his mind : liUie, silk- 
clad limbs he bad ^impsed on the first night of the voyage^ 
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black garters flaunting the whiteiiiess of the skki above^ the 
enlarged, photograph b£ his wife hanging on his cabin wall, 
and litde, ^impshot of his children dressed in vrbitc; the 
training-ship group, white-gloved cadets aligned on deck, 
the youjcigsters perched in the rigging; Vriens senior in a 
white drill suit seated at a Louis XVI table. 

'Not jn our line, my boy I muttered. 

But dicre was another group of pictures hovering in the 
background of his mind, which were less easy to evoke : the 
shambles in Sternberg's cabin, Schuctrlngcr at his physical 
drill 0^ di^k, stealing the tubes of morphia, and brought to 
bay at last, wild-eyed, hag-ridden by his fears; then in a 
rush of panic flinging l>iiiuiclf into the sea. 

And^ finally, thacqueer fellow Krull, who’d once had a 
home in the West End of Berlin and now was shovelling 
coal down in the stokehold. 

'Well, Vriens - youVe a man now P 

But when he saw the wan smile Vriens conjured up, he 
looked away. The young man*s eyes were turned towards 
the mountains and the snowy wastes, over which, a dark 
speck in the white immensity, the reindeer sledge was 
speeding eastwards, towards Finland, towards Russia. 



TROPIC MOON 


CHAPTER I 

Death of a Blacf( Boy 

Try as he might, he could not account for it, this feeling 
of depression and foreboding that had taken possession of 
him. Nothing untoward had occurred; no dangd* that he 
knew of threatened him. He told himself he was a fool to 
give way to his nerves like this -- here in the midst' otrZ 
particularly festive evening at thg hotel. 

Torcboding* perhaps was too strong a word; k was litdc 
more than a vague unrest or a mild attack of the blues> 
and he fell to wondering when it had first come over 
him. 

Certainly not when he was leaving Europe. On the con- 
trary, Joseph Timar had set forth for Africa full of courage 
and enthusiasm. 

Was it when he had come ashore at Libreville and made 
his first contact with the Gabun Province of French Equa- 
torial Africa? 

The steamer had anchored some miles out, and all that 
could be seen of the coast was a strealt of dazzling white 
sand topped by a dark fringe of forest. There had been a 
heavy swell, and Timar had std^A for some time on the 
bottom rung of the Jacob’s ladder, with the sea immediately 
underfoot, waiting for a chance to jump into tW surf-boat. 
No sooner had it wriggled up alongside than a wave catried 
it away again. 

At last a bare black arm flashed out, gripped him by the 
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waist and whisked him into the boat A moment later they 
had shot away, he and die Negro boatman, and were bounc- 
ing the whitc<a]is towards the shore. After a quarter 
of an hour - perhape more; he could hear the steamer 
whisding to announce her departure — they had come along* 
side a jett}* made of pooneete blocks piled anyhow one upon 
the other. 

Not a soul in sight. No <t>nr was there to meet him. 
S&anded with his kit on the deserted quay, Timar had won- 
doed what on earth he was to do. 

. But it was not then that his depression had begun. He 
£tad risen' to j^e^lKcasion : hailed a passing lorry that took 
him (uid his br^migiii^^ to Libreville’s only hotel, the 

How thrilling it hgd been, this Brst taste of the tropics, 
die real thing, an ouqiost of France .placed exaedy on the 
line of the Equator! The restaurant, whose walls were 
hung with African maSsks, was just as it shoutd be, and as 
he cranked up a gramophone with a big old-fashioned boro, 
and the boy handed him his. first peg of whisky, Timar 
fdt quite the seasoned ’coaster.’ 

The main incident of that day had been more humorous 
than tragic. Just the sort of thing one would expect in 
French Bqaatorial. And anything that had a touch of local 
colour cncfianted"’nmar. 

His uncle, a msm of means and influence, had got hhn his 
job with the Sacova ’Trtding Company. One of the 
managers at the head office in France had told him he 
would h& posted in the bush, some distance inland from 
Libreville. His dudes would consist in felling dmber and 
selling cheap gic^s to the natives. 

No sooner had Timar landed than he made his way to a 
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tumbledown warehouse bearing the name Sacova over thie 
entrance. He hastened forward towards a bored, dyspeptic- 
looking European, who merely gazed blankly at 
outstretched hand. 

Timar refused to be rebuffed and said amiably t 

*Thc Agent, I presume. Delighted to meet you. Fm your 
new assistant.’ 

‘Assistant? I don’t need assistance. What the hell do you 
think you’re going to do here?’ 

But Timar hadn’t turned a hair. It was the Agent who 
looked most nonplussed, goggling his eyes behind glasses 
that made them appear enormous. After a while he became 
actually polite. Adopted an almost ' confidential tone. 

The same old story ! he lamented. Those fellows in the 
Paris office trying to run the show overseas and mucking 
things up as usual! This job they’d given Timar, for in- 
stance. Ten days’ journey by boat up the river. Well, for 
one thing the launch was stove in and couldn’t be repaired 
in less than a month. Also the trading station was at present 
in the hands of an old loonie who’d sworn he’d let daylight 
into anyone sent there to relieve him. 

‘Make your own arrangements,’ be concluded. ‘I wash 
my hands of itl’ 

The interview had taken place four days ago, and during 
those first four davs of Africa Timar had come to know 
Libreville better than La Rochelle, his birthplace. It con- 
sisted of a long red-lateritc road, the ‘Strand’, along the 
foreshore, fringed by coconut palms; an open-air native 
bazaar; a go-down every hundred yards. Farther on, outside 
the native town, were a number of red-brick houses in big 
shady compounds, occupied by European traders and 
officials. 
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He had inspected the launch undi the damaged hull. No 
one was at work on h. No one had received orders to rq>air 
it. As a newcomer, almost an intruder, he hadn’t ventured 
to take any steps himself. 

He was twenty-four years old. His conventional good 
manners made everybody, even the table-boys waiting on 
him in the restaurant, smile. 

Was there, then, no reason for his feeling so depressed? 
There was. Only too well he knew it, and if he had toyed 
with all sorts of spurious reasons, it had been to put oS the 
moment uf admitting to himself the true one. 

The reason was here, everywhere around him, at the 
hotel. It was the hotel itself, li was ... 

Yet at first sight he had been delighted by the appearance 
of the Central, a yellow building set back in a compound 
full of exotic flowers and .shrubs, seme distance from the 
wharf, fifty y.nrd$ from the p.tlm grove. 

The main room, which .served as lounge and restaurant, 
was pleasant enough. Tlie walls were colour-washed in 
cheerful shades recalling the Soutli of France. There was an 
air of sdld comfort aliout the mahogany bar-counter with 
its brigiit brass fittings .ind tall stools. 

Here it was that the unmarried Euiopcons at the station 
took their meals. Each had his own tible, a ptivatc napkin- 
ring. 

Tht bedtooms alwve were seldom or never occupied. 
Bare, sparsely fntnished rooms, dislcm|xxed like tlie 
restaurant in pastel tones, witli an old jug. a cracked basin, 
sometimes an empty trunk derelict on the flour. 

On both the fl<X)rs alike tall Venetian bhnds broke tlie 
glare, with the result that the whole place was dappled with 
clean<ut stripes of light and shade. 
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Timar^s luggage was such as a young middlc-ciass 
Ficnwhman would normally possess^ and it looked sadly out 
of keeping with its new surroundings. He himself felt no 
less lost, to start with. He wasn’t used to washing in a basin 
litdc larger than a souji plate, and still less used, for other 
needs, to have to go outside and squat behind a hush. 

Nor was he um}^ shaimg his room willi swarms^ of 
noxious insects: gaudily coloured flies, nimble scorj^m, 
shaggy spiders. 

It was in his bedroom that he had had his first attack of 
what, for want of a better name, he had called ‘the blues’ - 
dark imaginings that fastened on him with the pertinacity 
of a swarm of angry bees. After he had gone to bed and put 
out his candle he still saw glimmering round him the white 
cage of his mosquito-net. Beyond that flimsy barrier lay an 
outer darkness teeming with tiny life, of which he was 
acutely conscious, and from it came small, disconcerting 
sounds, shrill dronings, furtive rustlings. Now and again 
something would settle on the net - was it a scorpion ot a 
spider, or only a mosquito.^ 

Lying well in the middle of the bed, he tried to follow Up 
the various sounds, .race each to its source, locate the 
sudden silences. 

Abruptly he jerked himself up into a sitting position. To 
his surprise, sunlight was entering bet^\*ecn the slats of the 
Venetians. The door was open and the proprietress of the 
liotcl, placid and smiling, was gazing down at him. 

He suddenly liecame aware that he had nothing on. 
White and wet with perspiration, his naked chest and 
shoulders emerged from the rumpled sS^^s. Why was he 
naked ? He struggled to rcmcmlicr. / r 

Yes, that was it. In the course of the ni^it he had woken 

T.SL. — 6 
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up feeling terribly hot, drenched in sweat. He had an idea 
that the bed was crawling with small, invisible insects. 
Somewhere about midnight that had been. He had tried in 
vain to find his matches. Then he had flung off his pyjamas. 
With the result that his rather scraggy chest and shoulders 
were & full view of the woman beside his bed. 

With a calmness that amazed him she closed the door, 
then asked : 

‘Had a good night?* 

She picked up Timar's trousers, which were lying on the 
floor, shook the dust out, and hung them over a chair. 

He didn't dare to move so long as she w^as there. He was 
unpleasantly conscious that the bed smelt of perspiration, 
there was dirty water in the basin, and the comb lying on 
the wash-stand had lost several of its teeth. 

All the same, he didn't want her to go. Though 
obviously she was laughing at him, she diA it in such a 
charming way! 

‘I came to ask what you have in the morning. Coffee? 
Tea? Chocolate? Your mother came to wake you in the 
mornings when you were at home, didn’t she?’ 

She was wearing a black silk dress. She had drawn aside 
the mosquito-net and was still laughing at him. Showing 
her teeth - almost as if she wanted to bite him ! Because he 
was so different from the tough-skinned ‘coaster’, because 
he looked clean and had tlic bloom of delicately nurtured 
youth. 

In her attitude was nothing of the wanton, nor yet 
motherly aflcctij^n. Or a hint, at most, of both. What he 
sensed above all m this attractive woman in the thirties was 
a latent sensualitlthat seemed to pcri^eatc the soft, yielding 
body from head to foot. 
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Embartassol tboti|^ fae tm, Umar caught Mms^f 
woiKlering she had anything on under the blade silk 
dress. 

And at that moment he felt a sudden upnish of deure, 
whose urgenc^y was actually intensified by things remotest- 
from it : the curious light-efi^ect produced by the veHedan 
blinds, the stickineiqt of the bed, the hangover of an uneasy 
night, disturbed by childish panics and fumblings in the 
dark. 

‘Hullo ! You’ve been stung ! ’ 

Sitting on the bed, she laid a finger on his chest just be- 
neath the left nipple, touched a tiny pink spot, and looked 
into his eyes. 

That was how it began. After that everything had gone 
with a rush, chaotically, with a sort of clumsy haste. And, 
he felt convinced, she’d been no less taken by surprise than 
he. Settling her hair before the glass, she had said to him : 

'Thomas will bring you your coffee.’ 

Thomas was the boy. For Timar he was just a nigger^ 
he was too raw to Africa to distinguish one black from 
another. ■ 

CtHning downstairs an hour later, he had found the pro- 
prietress seated. behind the bar<ounter, crocheting a scarf 
in a banal shade of pink. Not a trace remained of the orgies 
of emotion they had shared a little while liefore. She looked 
quite composed, serenely calm. Smilingly as usual, she 
enquired : 

‘What time will you have lunch?’ 

He didn’t even know her namel His nerves were quiver- 
ing, his senses aching with remembered |lltasure. Clearest 
of all was the impression of a voluptuou^ yielding body, 
the amazing softness her skin. 



A Negro girl came in with a basket of fish. The propri- 
etress picked out the best, without a word, and dropped 
some coins into the basket. 

Her husband came up the cellar stairs, his head and 
shoulders first emerging, then the whole of his massive but 
enfeebled body. A flabby giant of a man, slow-moving, with 
a sullen mouth and sallow half-moons under his eyes. 

* Ah, there you are 1 ’ he growled. 

And, like the fool he was, Timar started blushing when 
the man addressed him. 

So it had gone on during the last three days. Only she 
hadn^t come again to his bedroom to call him. As he lay 
in bed he could hear her moving about in the restaurant 
below, giving orders to Thomas, buying foodstuffs from the 
native hawkers who called in. 

She wore the same black silk dress at all hours, and 
Timar now knew she had nothing on beneath it.«And this 
knowledge worked on his imagination, so much so that 
often he dared not look in her direction. 

He had nothing to do outside the hotel and stayed indoors 
almost the whole day, taking occasional drinks, reading 
thrce-wcck-old newspapers, or practising strokes on the 
billiard-table. 

Meanwhile she did her crochet-work, served customers, 
and chatted with them for a moment as they leant on the 
bar-counter. Her husband busied himself with the beer and 
wine cellar and straightened up the tables, occasionally ask- 
ing Timar to go and sit somewhere else. In fact, he seemed 
to regard the young man’s constant presence in the botcl as 
^mewhat of a nuisance. 

There was something unnerving, almost exasperating, 
about this overdose of leisure and, despite the sunlight, an 
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atmosphere of gloom - especially during die hottest hours, 
when merely to lift an arm made one start sweating. 

At noon and again at dinner-time the ‘regulars’ trooped 
in for meals and a game of billiards. Timar hadn’t struck 
up acquaintance with any of them so far. They eyed him 
with a certain interest, without cordiality as without dislike. 
And, for his part, he was too shy to try to make the first 
move. 

Then this much-advertised ‘gala night’ had come. The 
show was in full swing. In an hour’s time everyone would 
be half-seas-over - including Timar, who was drinking 
champagne at a table by himself. 

The entertainer was a dancer called Manuelo, a female 
impersonator. He must have come to the hotel while Timar 
was in bed. The first time Timar had seen him was at 
eleven that morning when he’d found him pasting hand- 
bills on the pillars of the restaurant, announcing that 
Manuelo was the greatest Spanish ballerina. 

An attractive, gracefully built little man, with a smile for 
everyone. He was already in the gofxl books of the pro- 
prietress; they got on together, not as a man does with a 
woman but as women do lictwccn themselves. 

After lunch the tables had been rearranged so as to leave 
enough space for Manuelo’s dances. Festoons of coloured 
paper had been strung round the room, ihe gramophone 
overhauled and oiled. 

For hours on end Manuelo had rehearsed his dances in 
his bedroom, making the whole hotel vibrate with the 
drumming of his high-heeled shoes. 

Was it because Timar resented this break in a routine to 
which he had got used that he felt so morose.^ He had 
actually gone out that morning, braved the midday sun,. 
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«]od 'felt his'bt^ sitd&ig uni^ lite sun-lbdmet Ki[qg»ssar 

litad stared at him and grinned. 

The regulars’ dinner had been rushed through on account 
of dtc show. Then some residents of Libreville had drifted 
In. Europeans Timar hadn’t seen before; the women were 
in evening frocks, two Englishmen sported dinner jackets. 

Champagne had made its appearanee on all the tables. 
Night had fallen swiftly, and suddenly in the darkness out- 
side hundreds of Negroes had seemed to spring to life, peer- 
ing in at doors and windows. 

Manuelo started dancing. He looked so like a woman that 
one began to wonder if he really were not one. The pro- 
prietress was at the bar. By now Timar knew her name: 
Adele. Everybody called her by it. Most of the customers 
were free and easy in their talk with her. He, apparently, 
was the only one who addressed her formally as ‘Madame’. 
Wearing die usual black dress, naked beneath silk, she 
had come to his table. 

‘Champagne? By the way, do you mind having Piper? 
I’ve only a few bottles of Mumm left, and those Englishmen 

don’t care for anv other brand.’ 

* 

That had pleased, had even touched him. Then why, a 
few minutes later, had that look of profound depression 
settled on his face? 

Manuelo had performed several dances. The proprietor - 
everyone called him ‘Eugene’ and seemed on easy terms 
with him - had slouched off to a corner and seated himself 
beside the gramophone, looking glummer than ever. All 
the same, he had an eye on everything, kept the table-boys 
up to the mark. 

‘Don’t you see, you fool? That Massa there is asking for 
another bottle.’ 
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Then with an unexpected gentleness he changed the 
needle on the gramophone. 

Seated by himself, Timar was listening to the conversa- 
tions going on around him, picking up a phrase here and 
there. Most of what he heard baffled him completely. At 
the next table, for instance, there was a tall, rather bounder- 
ish young fellow who had just broached his tenth whisky - 
and his companions addressed him deferentially as Mon- 
sieur le Procureur. He looked more like a third-year student 
than a Public Prosecutor. A timber trader was explaining : 

‘Provided you leave no scars there isn’t the least risk. I’ll 
tell you how to fix it. You put a wet towel on his back. 
Then you can lay on as hard as you like. The rattan don’t 
leave any mark on it.* 

On the nigger’s back, presumably. ... 

Had Timar got through a whole bottle already.^ Any- 
how, the boy was bringing him another. His glass was filled 
again. From where he sat he had a partial view of the 
kitchen, and just at that moment he saw the proprietress 
striking Thomas with her fist. The Negro didn’t flinch; 
motionless, steady-cyed, he took the blows. 

Sometimes the same rerord was played ten times over. A 
few couples were dancing. Most of the men had taken off 
their coats. 

At the windows there was still the rov/ of silent black 
men watching the whites enjuy themselves. 

Beside the gramophone sat the proprietor, his face so set 
and drawn as to look positively tragic. 

What was happening.? Nothing much, no doubt. What 
a fool he’d been to drink so much champagne! All of a 
sudden all his rankling discontents, all his forebodings, had 
come back, had settled on him like a black cloud. 
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He wanted to say something, no matter what, to Ad^e 
amply to fed in contact with her. He watched her move' 
ments. trying to catch her eye. Somehow he couldn’t 
manage it. Then a man at the next table called her. As she 
walked past he boldly caught a fold of her skirt and gave a 
little tug. 

A pause. A glance. An unei^pected remark. 

’Why haven’t you asked your boss’s wife to dance with 
you?’ 

She pointed with her chin, and he saw a plump, matronly 
lady- in pink seated beside the Sacom Agent. Why had 
Adde said that to him - and in such a curiously jumpy 
way? Was she jealous? That would be too much to hope 
for, and in any case he hadn’t even glanced at any of the 
other women in the room. 

The usual smile on her lips, she chatted with the people 
at the next table. But after that she didn’t gojback to the 
cashdesk. She walked to the end of the restaurant 
where there was a door giving on to the compound. 
No one noticed her - except Timar, who, imthout being 
conscious of it, had filled himself another glass of 
champagne. 

‘What a damned fool I am ! How could I hope to be the 
only one?’ 

He would have given worlds just then to hold her in his 
arms, to feel the soft warmth of her body pressed to his. He 
had never dreamt a woman’s body could be so supple as 
hers had been at a certain moment. 

How many minutes passed? Five? Qr was it ten? 
Funereal as ever, the proprietor was winding the gramo- 
phone. T^ar noticed that he had a bottle of mineral water 
beside 
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A<tele was still outside. Perhaps Eugene bad nodoed her 
absence, for he kept looking round the room. 

Timor rose to his feet uncertainly and crossed the 
restaurant, surprised at feeling .<o light-headed. He went out 
by the little dooi, and after crossing the compound came to 
a gate beyond which lay open fields. 5>cnncunc came run' 
ning towards liim, brushed against him. Addc! 

‘At Ia!!t! ’ he murmured tenderly. 

‘Get out of my way, you fool ! ’ 

It was pitch dark. He could hear the sound of music in 
the distance. The black dress vanished into the night. For 
some minutes he remained without moving, sick of himself, 
of life, of everything. ... 

The clock struck three. Manuclo had finished his dances 
some time ago and passed the hat round. A man again, be 
was drinking peppermint cordial at one of the tables and 
prating of his triumphs at Casablanca, Dakar, and in die 
Belgian Congo. 

Behind the counter Ad^le was filling glasses, wrinkling 
her forehead with the concentration she brought to the task. 

The Prosecutor was lounging against the bar, between the 
two Englishmen. He was drunk and in a quarrelsome mood. 

Most people had left. At two of the tables, however, there 
were still some of the timber traders; determined to make a 
night of it, they had ordered sandwiches and beer. 

One of them shouted : 

‘Stop that blasted gramophone, Eugene, and come and 
have a drink with us.’ 

The man rose to his feet. His lips were twisted in a wry 
grimace. Pie stared at the untidy restaurant, paper streamers' 
trailing on the floor, empty glasses, wine-^da^ed taUe- 
cloths. There was a feverish glittor in lus eyes.^e began 
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walking towards the door, then stopped suddenly, swaying 
a litde as if a fit of dizziness had come over him. After a 
moment he moved on again, saying rather shakily : 

‘Back in a moment.’ 

Ad^e. was busy sorting out notes into packets which she 
fastened with rubber bands. 

Limp, dejected, bored with ^he whole proceedings, Timar 
was mechanically finishing off his bottle. He had no idea 
what .the time was or how long the proprietor was absent 
from the room. 

When he came back he looked huger and flabbier than 
ever, like a half-filled balloon. Halting in the doorway he 
called his wife by name. 

She gave him a quick glance, then went on counting the 
notes. 

‘Has the doctor gone?’ he asked. ‘Send for him at once.’ 

A sudden hush fell on the room. Then the«nan’s voice 
came again : 

‘Where’s Thomas got to? I can’t find Thomas.’ 

Timar cast a glance round the room, so did the others. 
Only the two extra boys engaged for the entertainment 
were to be seen. 

‘Feeling out of sorts?’ one of the timber men ventured to 
enquire. 

Eugene glared at him vindictively, without replying. 

‘Shut the place up!’ he ordered. ‘Right aw.iyl And get 
the doctor to come at once, if he’s not too tight. Not that 
he can do me any good. I’ve got another go of that damned 
blackwater, and this time I’m for it.’ 

Timar didn’t understand, but evidendy the others did, 
for they rose tumultuously. 

‘Eugene, old boy, hadn’t you better ...?* 
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jrour.tta^ ( And dose die Moody place!’ 

He statopod up the passage. A door banged. There was 
the datler of a chair kicked over somewhere upstairs. 

Ad^le looked up. She had gone quite white. She was 
listening to a noise that was coming nearer, of footsteps and 
men’s voices. A group of four or five Negroes halted at the 
door. 

Timar could not make out what they said - a few queer 
guttural sounds hawked up from their gullets. 

Then he heard one of the timber traders, a one-eyed man, 
translating. 

‘I'hey’ve just found Thomas’s body two hundred yards 
away. Shot dead with a revolver.* 

Upstairs Eugene was thumping the floor with a sdek. 
After a while he lost patience, opened his bedroom door and 
yelled down the stairs : 

‘Why don’t you come, Ad^e? Don’t you know I’m 
dying, blast it!’ 


CHAPTER II 

The Stiperintendent 

When Timar awoke he was tangled ip in his mosquito- 
net, which had come loose in the night, and the room ws» 
flooded with sunlight. But here the sun shone every day; a 
cheerless, hostile sun. 

Sitting on Ids bed he listened to the ntdses in the hotel. 
Several times in the course of a broken sleep he had heard 
peoj^e moving about, whispering together, and the sound 
of water being poured from a jug. 
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The moment the doctor came Ad^e had packed ham off 
to his room, in exacdy the same manner as she had bundled 
the others out of the hotel. 

T£ I can help in any way ...* he had kept on repeating 
with ridiculous insistence. 

‘Right you arc. I won’t forget. Now off you go to bed!’ 

Had her husband died in the night as he’d predicted? 
Anyhow, they were sweeping out t^c restaurant; the life of 
the hotel was going on. Opening his door a cautious inch, 
Timar listened. Ad^le was speaking. 

‘What, no Gruyirc left? No cheese at the depot either? 
Open a tin of French beans. Wait! For dessert, bananas 
and apricots - the ones on the right-hand shelf. Got it, fat- 
head?’ 

She didn’t raise her voice, she wasn’t in a temper. That 
was how she always spoke to niggers. 

When, without waiting to shave, Timar hurried down 
some minutes later, he found her at the cash-desk, filing 
check-slips. 'The restaurant was trim and tidy as usual. So 
was Ad^c. Not a crease in the black silk dress, her hair in 
perfect order. 

‘What’s the time?’ he asked. He couldn’t believe his 
eyes. 

‘Just nine.’ 

An incredible woman 1 Eugene's attack had come on at 
four in the morning. At that time the restaurant had been 
in a filthy state, everything topsy-turvy. Ad^e hadn’t had 
a wink of sleep. And now here she w.is, spick and span as 
ever; she had already drawn up the bill of fare for lunch, 
she’d even thought about the cheese and fruit. 

All the same, he noted, she looked paler than usual. 
There were dark rings round her eyes that changed their 
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expression. Then Timar’s eyes fell on the outlines o£ bar 
breasts, bare under the black silk, and he looked awa^^ 
blushing. 

‘Is your husband better?* 

She looked surprised at first; then seemed to remember he 
was a new-comer to Africa. 

‘He won’t last out the morning.* 

‘Where is he?’ 

She pointed upwards. He dared not enquire if the dying 
man was by himself, but she guessed what was in his mind. 

*Hc’s delirious, doesn’t recognize anyone. ... By the by, 
I’ve a note for you here.* 

She hunted for it on the counter. A small oflicial form 
summoning Timar Joseph) to attend at his earliest con* 
venience at the police station. 

A Negress entered with a basket of eggs for sale. AdMe 
waved her away, then turned to Timar, 

‘You’d better go before it gets too hot.’ 

‘Why do you think they want me?’ 

‘You’ll find out.’ 

She didn’t seem worried in the least. And, like her, the 
restaurant looked exactly as usual. 

‘You take the tuning to the right just after the jetty, 
before you come to the Ship^ .ing Office. Don’t forget your 
topee.’ 

Was it just imagination? He could have sworn he noticed 
something queer about the natives’ demeanour that morn- 
ing. True, there was the usual chceriul hubbub in the 
bazaar, the usual picturesque confusion of many-coloured 
pagnes. But now and again he noticed someone in the 
crowd staring darkly at him, and sometimes two or three 
natives would fall silent and avert their e^es as he walked by. 
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Tlioug^ he was dripping with perspiration, Tunar 
ipikkened his pace. He took a wrong turning and found 
himself in front of Government House. Retracing his stcjis, 
he discovered at the far end of a road that was little more 
)dian a cart-track a ramshackle building with a notice-board 
in front : Central Police Station. 

. The letters were daubed on in white paint and the .V in 
^Central’ was upside down. Spme bare-footed native^ ^- 
MaUes were seated on the verandah steps. Betund them was 
a darkened room from which came the click <k a typewriter. 

'Can I see the Superintendent i ’ 

'Massa having chit P ’ 

Timar fished up the summons from his pocket and waited 
on the verandah. After a while he was ushered intO '^h: 
office all the blinds of which were drawn. 

‘Sit down. Your name is Joseph TimarP’ 

As his sight got used to the semi-darkness, Timar made 
out a red-faced man with prominent eyes, dark pouches 
underneath them. 

‘When did you arrive in Libreville P Sit down.’ 

‘By the last boat on Wednesday.’ 

‘Are you by any chance related to Councillor. Timar?’ 

‘He’s my uncle.’ 

The effect of the words was magical. The Superintendent 
rose, a flabby hand outstretched, and said in a quite different 
tone; 

‘Do sit down, Monsieur Timar. Is your uncle still living 
at CcgnacP I was Inspector of Police there for five years.' 

Tunar felt much relieved. Not only had the dingy, for- 
bidding aspect of the room depressed him from th^mioment 
he had entered it, but he had been irritated by the Superin- 
tendent’s attitude. There were five hundred Europe^^ idL 
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told, at Libreville: men who led hard, often perilous, fives 
in the cause of what in France was styled b(»nbastically 
‘colonial expansion*. And no sooner had he landed than he 
was hauled up before a police official and treated like a 
suspect! 

'A very fine man, your unde. He can be a Senator any 
day he chooses. But, tell me, what on earth made you come 
here?’ 

It was now the Superintendent who looked baffled, and 
his surprise t^as so obviously heartfelt that Timar felt 
slightly uneiisy. 

‘I’m joining a post in the Sacova Trading Company.' 

‘Is the Agent leaving?’ 

‘No, the idea was that I should take over the station up 
the river, but ...’ 

The expression on the Superintendent’s face was no 
longer one of surprise, but of frank consternation. 

‘Docs your uncle know this?’ 

'It was he who got me the job. One of tire Directors is a 
friend of his.’ 

Timar was still seated. The Superintendent bad risen and 
was prowling round him, scanning him with interest. Some- 
times he crossed a ra / of light, and Timar noticed that his 
upper lip was gashed and his face more robust and virile 
than it had seemed at first. 

‘Well, it’s a damned queer idea ! Wc 11 talk alxiut it later. 
Did you know the Renauds before you came here?’ 

‘The Renauds?’ 

‘The "owners of the Central. ... By the way, is he dead 
yet?’ 

‘1 hear he won’t lasjt out the mormng.’ 

‘Is ffiat so? I wonder now . .?’ 
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Suddenly Timar realized what was> making lum unea^t 
affable though the Superintendent had become. It was die 
way the man was looking at him as he pajcd to and fro. 
Almost the same look as Addle’s. Astonishment mingled 
with curiosity, and even a hint of compassion. 

‘You’ll have a spot of whisky, di?’ 

Without waiting for an ansyycr he shouted to one of the 
mrdcrlics squatung on the \crandah. 

‘Naturally you don't know any better than the others 
what exaedy happened last night?’ 

Umar felt himself blushing. The police officer seemed to 
notice it, which made him blush still more. The Negro 
handed a botde to the Superintendent, who poured out two 
whiskies, puffing and blowing as if prostrated by the heat. 

‘I suppose you’ve heard that a Negro was shot dead less 
dian two hundred yards from the hotel? I’ve just been see- 
ing the Governor. It’s a nasty business, a very* nasty busi- 
ness.’ 

The typewriter was still clicking away in the next room. 
The door Was ajar, and Timar noticed that the typist was a 
Negress. 

‘Here’s luck. Of course you can’t understand. But in the 
course of the next few days you’ll get the hang of things, I 
have no doubt. 1 sent for you to question you, like the othen. 
They’ll all tell me the same story — that they don't know a 
-damned thing! Have a cigarette. No? You must come and 
lunch with us one day, my wife will be delighted. She comes 
from the North of France, but she met your uncle while we 
were living at Cognac.’ 

Timar was relaung, even coming to apprcciatcetiie semi- 
darkness which at ffist had got on his nerves. And the 
whisky was hdping him to feel at ease. Also die Soj^rui' 
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ttisdeiilt' seemed to have had -enoiigh o£ ihqieciitig him and 
was j^iog at the walL He ventured to ask a queslicm 

‘These Kenauds you were talking about just, now, what 
sort of people are they?’ 

‘Hasn’t anybody told you? I'm surprised. Eug^ Renaud 
was expelled from France fifteen yeafs ago and forUdden tn 
retoro. White-slave traffic was the charge, but I suspo^ 
thtte were other things as well against lum. We’ve several 
fellows Otf that sort at Libreville.’ 

‘And his wife?’ 

‘She is his wife. I’ve seen the marriage lines. They were 
already married when he was at his dirty job in Paris, 
they’re a pretty prir ! ... Finish your drink.’ 

Timar finished it, and two, possibly three, more in quick' 
Succession. The Superintendent, who drank level, was wax- 
ing loquaciotis. But for an urgent telephone call summoning 
him to the Public Prosecutor’s office, the conversation might 
have lasted a good while longer. 

When Timar went out the sun was beating down so 
fiercely that after walking a hundred yards he became 
seriously alarmed. The back of his ncck was scorching.. He 
couldn’t digest the whisky, and Renaud’s sudden collapse, 
along with similar stories he had heard, kept running in his 
head. 

‘ But always his thoughts kept harking back to Ad^le, who 
when he was only seven had already been helping Renaud 
to recruit young women for South America. She had come 
with him to French Equatorial Africa in the pioneering^ 
days when there were only log cabins along the coast. After! 
days antfttdays of travel in native can><es they had hacked: 
their way through the hush and set to felling timber and 
raftii^ it to the;coast. The picture- Timar conjured up was a ' 
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feoedley of illustrations to Jules Verne stories and scraps dt 
reality. 

He was walking along the red-laterite road that skirted 
the bay. The palm trees stood out half against the sky and 
half against the leaden greyness of the sea. No waves, only 
the faintest ripple, like a tinned smile, rufUed the sandy 
beach. Almost naked men With gaily coloured loin-cloths 
were gathered round some fishing-canoes that had just come 
in. Barely half a mile away, at the tip of the bay, the river 
began. 

In the spacious times of Adde and Eugene there had been 
no red roofs of warehouses and Government offices rising 
amongst the verdure. He pictured her wearing leggings 
and a bandolier; certainly not a silk dress next her skin. 

He turned off into every patch of shade that was to be 
found, but it was as bad in the shade as in the open. The air 
itself was broiling; even his clothes were hot 9s fire. In the 
old days there were no brick walls, no ice for cooling drinks. 

After eight years of it, Adcle and Eugene had defied the 
law and sailed for France with six hundred thousand francs 
in their pockets. They’d spent the money - ‘blued it’ was 
the Superintendent’s phrase - in a few months. 

How had they spent it.^ What sort of life had they led.? 
In what haunts would a youngster in his teens, as Timar 
was then, have stood a chance of meeting them? 

Anyhow, they had returned to Africa, gone back to jungle 
life. The man had had two attacks of blackwater fever. 
Adcle had nursed him back to health. 

Only three years ago had they bought the Central Hotel. 

And this was the woman Timar had held in his arms one 
morning, in a draggled, sweat-stained bed I 

He didn’t dare take ofiF his topee to mop his brows. It was 
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nooiv.he wa* done, absolutely alone, on d» blazing real. 

The Si^iateitdent had told him other stories, widuwt 
any show of indignation, merely grunting (fisappo^ 
when, to his dunking, someone had really gone too far. 

That planter, for instance, wdio a month previously, sus- 
pecting his cook of tr)'ing to pmson him, had hung the man 
up by his feet over a tub of water. Now and again be paid 
out the rope and let the man’s head down into the tub. 
Finally he’d forgotten, for a quarter of an hour, to haul die 
man up again. 'When he thought of doing it, the Negro was 
dead. 

The case was undei trial. The League of Nations were 
putting their oar in. And now another nigger had been 
murdered ! 

‘This time they’re for it,’ the Sujierintendent had con- 
cluded. 

‘Who are?’ 

‘The people who killed Thomas.’ 

‘How about the other cases?’ 

‘Oh, one generally manages to fix things up.* 

What had AdMe been up to on the mght of the show 
when she went our of door-;? And why had she strack 
Thomas in the face a few hours before? 

Timar hadn’t mentioned what he had seen. He’d never 
breathe a word of it. But might nor other pco|de have 
noticed her returning from the compound? 

There, he’d lust his way again! Once more he bad to 
retrace his steps. At last he reached the hotel, where today, 
he observed, the tinkle of knives and forks was unaccom- 
panied by-the usual hum of conversatio Everybody looked 
at him as he came in. He also noticed as he went to his table 
that Ad^e wasn’t at her usual pbce. 
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A new ttaUe-boy, a youngster, brought his lunch. Some* 
one plucked his sleeve, and ioddng round he saw one of the 
timber men, a heavily built fellow with the face and manner 
of a butcher, beade his chair. 

*lt’s all over.’ 

‘What do you mean ?* 

The man pointed to the ceiling. 

‘He died just now. By the way, what did he say to you?’ 

Timar stared blankly. The pace was too much for him - 
especially in this stifling heat. Though conscious it would 
sound silly to his hearer, he asked : 

‘Who do you mean?’ 

'The Superintendent, damn it! He took you first because 
he thought it would be easier to grill a new hand. Our 
turn’ll come this afternoon or to-morrow.’ 

No one stopped eating, but all eyes were fixed on Timar, 
who had no idea what to say. He felt all at sea, w^at with 
thoughts of the dead man upstairs and memories of the 
fantastic tales the Superintendent had been telling him. 

‘Did you get an impression that he knows something?’ 

‘That I couldn’t say. Anyhow, I told him that 1 hadn’t 
noticed anything.’ 

‘Good for you ! ’ 

He’d gone up in their opinion; that was clear. They were 
looking at him more amiably. But it meant that they knew 
he knew something. So they, too, knew ... 

Timar blushed, ate a slice of cold sausage, and was sur* 
prised to hear himself ask : 

‘Did he suffer much?’ 

An inept question, so much he realized at once; it had 
certainly been a horribly painful death. 

The trouble is its happening so soon after that business of 
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the nigger who was drowned,* remarked the one-eyed man. 

So they had tumbled to that too I Everyone had tumbled 
to it. In short, they were all making common cause, and if 
they watched Timar with a certain mistrust, it was because 
he was an outsider, they weren’t sure of him. 

There was a sound of footsteps in the room above. A door 
o|>encd and dosed. Someone came down the stairs. 

It was Adcle Renaud, There was a dead silence in the 
restaurant as she crossed it, went to the counter, and took 
the telephone off its hook. 

Nothing had changed in her appearance; as usual, one 
could sec her breasts outlined l^encarh the clinging silk, and, 
though he realized how absurd it was, Timar felt slightly 
shocked - as though mourning called for undergarments. 

‘Hullo! Yes, 25, please. Isn’t Oscar in? No? What a 
nuisance! The moment he’s back, please tell him it’s over 
and I want him to come here with his outfit right away. 
The doctor won’t let us keep the corpse after noon to- 
morrow. No, thanks; I can manage quite all right.’ 

After hanging up slic remained for some moments in a 
brown study, her chin propped on her folded hands, her 
elbows on the countei. When she spoke, to reprimand a' 
boy, she hardly turned her head : 

‘What arc you up to? Why don’t you clear that table 
beside the door?’ 

She opened a drawer, closed it, seemed on the point of 
going away but thought better of it, and resumed the same 
position. Someone called from one of the tables : 

‘Is the funeral tomorrow?’ 

‘Yes. The doctor says it wouldn’t be wise to keep him 
here any longer.* 

‘If there’s anything we can do 
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Thanks. Everything’s fixed up. The coffin wQl be here 
any minute now.’ • 

Timar was conscious that her eyes weh: lingering on him, 
and dared utH ]u.)k up. Then he heard her say ; 

‘Did you sec the Superintendent, Monsieur Timar? Was 
he very nasty?’ 

‘No. As a matter of fact ...-OiVlil, it seems he’knows my 
uitcle, who’s a conseiller g6n4rn, and so ...’ 

- He caught himself up; again he had grown aware that 
the others were observing him with that look of rather 
bantering curiosity - tinged now with a shade of respect - 
which he always found so disconcerting. And at the same 
moment he saw on Adele’s lips an understanding smile, 
that flickered out immediately. 

‘I’m moving you to another bedroom. Your room’s the 
only one where 1 can put the body tonight.’ 

She turned towards the shelf behind her, too|^ a bottle of 
Calvados, filled a liqueur glass and drank it off with a slight 
grimace. Then in a toneless voice she asked : 

‘What have they done with the dead nigger?’ 

‘The body’s at the hospital. There’s to be a post-mortem 
this afternoon. It seems fhe bullet went right through the 
'^^ulder-blades - and hasn’t yet been found.’ 

; ^ last words were spoken with a certain emphasis. 
Then the man shrugged his shoulders, and after gulping 
down a chunk of apricot that looked like a poached egg, 
added : - 

‘There's a native policeman watching the place to prevent 
anyone coming to take away the bullet, if it’s still there, 
fixaedyl If it’s still there. ... Who’s on for a game of 
billiards?’ 

After wiping his mouth with his napkin he rose to his 
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feet. Noticing that no one took up the suggestion, he sud- 
denly grew abashed and murmured : 

‘Well, perhaps we’d better not play billiards today. Give 
me a Calvados, Ad^e.’ 

He went up to the bar and rested his elbows on it, facing 
Adele, while the others finished their meal. The blood had 
risen to Timar’s checks. He ate mechanically, giving a little 
angry toss of his head each time a big fly that had selected 
him for its victim tried to settle on his brow. 

I'he heat was stifling in the restaurant. Not a breath of 
wind out of doors. One couldn’t even hear the sound of the 
long ripples falling on the beach near by. 

The only sounds came from the kitchen, through the 
open hatch; an occasional tinkle of crockery. The sub- 
manager of the bank, a tall young fellow whose manners 
rather resembled Timar’s and who had his meals at the 
hotel, was the first to leave, after lighting a cigarette and 
putting on his topee. 

Soon after him the others rose. Some moved across to the 
bar for a liqueur before going. I3y two at the latest nobody 
would be left in the restaurant except Timar and Ad^le. 

Tiraar wondered whether to stay on till then. After those 
unaccustomed whiskies in tlie morning he was feeling 
muzzy, his head was aching. But he couldn’t screw 
enough energy to go upstairs and settle down in a new 
room, now that his own was requisitioned for the corpse. 

One of the group at the bar, liqueur glass in hand, en- 
quired : 

‘Shall we sec him before he’s nailed up?’ 

‘I don’t expect so. Everything will be done by five. 

‘Poor chap!’ 

The speaker was a man of about the same age as the 
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hotel'lceepcr. There were younger men who had already had 
, two attacks. Several o£ those present, as .Timar had learnt 
' %)in the Supcrinteiulent, had made one or two' fortunes, 
only to squander them in France in less than a year. The 
onfr«yed man, who had a gold tooth, for instance. On one 
-■a£ his visits to France, when he was at Bordeaux and there 
’Sim a gala night at the Opera, ^e had chartered all the taxis 
in the city just for the fun of watching the audience, men 
and women in evening dress, starting to walk home under 
a torrential downpour. Now, owing to the trade depression, 
he lived precariously on the takings ci an ancient lorry, and 
doing road repairs. 

A bdll started ringing at one of the warehouses; half-past 
one. Soon there were only four persons remaining in the 
restaurant; then only three. Still seated at his table, Timar 
was staring at the floor. 

The last man finished off his drink and toi^ his topee 
from the hat-rack. Timar’s heart was thudding. In agonized 
expectancy he was wondering what words would pass be- 
tween himself and Ad^Ie. 

Footsteps rang receding on the tiled floor. With an effort 
he raised his head. He had come to a decision. Like the 
others, he would go to the bar and have a liqueur, even if 
h meant his being laid out for the rest of the day. 

But just as he was rising to his feet Adelc sighed like 
someone with a tirestxne duty to perform. There was a click 
as she closed the till. Then without a word, without a 
g^ce in his direction, she went out. He bad a glimpse of 
h(|r through the kitchen-hatch; she was giving orders to the 
coedt in a low voice. Then she started up the staircase, and 
a moment later Timar heard her footsteps overhead. 
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Frolic in the Wild 

At dinner the atmosphere was much like tliat at lunch ;» 
except that everyone was now aware that the corpse was nd 
longer on a bed but nailed up in a colfin astride two chairs. 

When the meal ended, some meaning glances were ex* 
changed between the regulars. Evidently they were remind- 
ing each other ot a programme Bxed up between them. The 
man with the butcher’s face acted as spokesman. 

‘How about closing now, AdHc?’ 

‘Yes, I’m just going to do so.’ 

‘And — well, 1 suppose there’ll l)e the usual business to- 
night; sitting up beside the corpse, 1 mean, with candles and 
all that. In which case you can count on us, of course.’ 

The contrast was comical between the man’s forbidding 
jowl and the expression on his face, like that of a schoolboy 
asking for an hour off. 

‘What’s the point of sitting up with him.^ He won’t rtm 
away.’ 

The man’s eyes twinkled; it was all he could do to repress 
a laugh. Five minutes later all of them, Timar included, 
trooped out. 

‘How about a strdJ before turning in } 

‘Not a bad idea) ... Good night, Adelc. See you to- 
morrow.’ 

But these efforts to make their exodus seem casual sooM^ 
how missed fire; it was more of a stampede. 

There were six of them standing in the moonlight, on the 
road. Someone was cranking up a light lorry. Bdrind ihe 
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fringe of coconut palms the. sea was murmurous, lit with 
silvery gleams; it was just such a scene as Timar had pic- 
tured in far-away France when trying to evoke a tropical 
nightscape. 

Glancing back at the hotel, he was curiously impressed 
by the emptiness of the restaurant. The boy was clearing 
away. From the cash-desk, AdHc was giving him an order. 

Timar noticed that the bank manager was with them. 
When the lorry moved off they were side by side. Someone 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘Glad it’s over ! I don’t believe in scenes, but really AdHe 
goes too far the other way. It almost put me off my 
feed ...r 

One of the men bent towards the driver. 

‘Hi, you ! Stop at my place. I’ll get a bottle of Pernod.’ 

It Wjas hard to make out faces; or rather, the moonlight 
distorted them out of recognition. Six dark forms lurched 
and bumped against each other as the lorry jolted along the 
ruts. 

‘Where are we off to?’ Timar asked the man beside him 
in a low tone. 

‘Oh, to a native hut, I expect - to make a night of it.’ 

Timar noticed that the young man seemed different from 
his usual self to-night. He was very tall and slim, witli a 
well-cut profile and sedate manners. Now, however, there 
was a glint of excitement, a curious shiftiness, in his gaze. 

While they were waiting for the bottle of absinthe Timar 
exchanged some remarks with him. He learned that Bouil- 
loux, the man who looked so much like a butcher, had never 
been anything of the sort, but a schoolmaster, in early life. 

In the midst of a remark the banker had a sudden access 
of good manners. Leaning forward, he held out his hand. 
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'Let tne introduce mysdL My name’s O^ard Maritaia. 

‘And rm Joseph Timar, of the Sacova* 

When die lorry started off again it turned up a road un* 
familiar to Timar, and the noise of the engine made fur- 
ther talk impossible. The ancient vehicle gave the impres- 
sion it might fall to peces at any moment, but this (fid nbt 
deter the driver from raking corners at top speed. At each 
swerve tlie passengers slumped in a mass towards the side 
of the car. 

At first some lights were to be seen beside the road; then 
all was darkness. Presently in the distance Timar saw the 
glow of a fire and a group of squat black cones around it, 
native huts. 

‘Maria’s place?’ someone enquired. 

‘Yes. That’s the idea.’ 

From that moment Timar seemed plunged Into a gro- 
tesque nightmare. It was his first night out at Libreville. In 
the moonlight everything looked unfamiliar, out of focus. 
He had no notion where he was or where he was bdng 
taken. 

Shadowy forms loomed up beside the road, only to merge 
at once into the bJackness of the jungle. The brakes 
squealed. Bouilloux was the first to alight. He went up to a 
hut which was in complete darkness and kicked the door. 

‘Hurry up, Maria ! Up you get 1 ’ 

The others, too, alighted. Timar kept beside Maritain, 
who was more of his own kind. 

‘Who’s Maria?' he asked. ‘A tart?’ 

‘No, just an ordinary coloured woman. But they’re only 
too glad, all of them, to have a visit freun a white man. 
Libreville doesn’t run to cafes, so there’s nowhere else tar^' 

Though night had fallen the heat was still oppressive. 
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No one stirpcd in any of the other huts. Maria’s door 
opened, a naked Negro loomed up on the threshold and, 
after a perfunctory salutation, slipped away into the dark- 
ness. 

Later on Timar learned that this man, who so obligingly 
made off when the white men visited Maria, was her hus- 
band. 

A match was struck, an oil-lamp lit inside the hut. 

*In you go!’ shouted Bouilloux, shepherding the others 
through the doorway. 

In the hut it was even hotter than out of doors and the air 
impregnated with the musty odour of Negro sweat. Timar 
had already had whiffs of it when niggers passed him in the 
street. But here it was a concentrated stench that rasped the 
throat. 

After lighting the lamp the woman began to wrap a loin- 
cloth round her naked lx)cly. Bouilloux whifked it off and 
flung it into a corner. 

‘Go and fetch your sisters, both of them. Mind you bring 
the young un.’ 

With the possible exception of Maritain, who looked rathci 
self-conscious, all the white men seemed perfectly at ease 
here. There were two decrepit deck-chairs, a table, a shabb) 
camp-bed which still bore the imprint of two sweat] 
bodies. 

Nevertheless, three of the men seated themselves on th< 
squalid coverlet. Noticing that Maritain and Timar hac 
remained standing, Bouilloux shouted : 

‘Sit down, boys. Make yourselves at home.’ 

Never yet, even at high noon, had Timar felt so hot. Am 
it seemed to him that there was something unwholesomi 
about this fetid heat - like the smell of sick-beds or fou 
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diseases. He couldn’t bring himself to touch anything in the 
hut^ even the walls. He lingered in the entrance, his eyes 
fixed on Maritain, who was nearer the others. 

‘Not so nice a piece as Addc, eh?’ Bouilloux had noticed 
the expression on Timar’s face. ‘Have a drink. It’ll buck 
you up.’ 

A glass was passed from hand to hand to Timar, one of 
three glasses that nobody had thought of washing. Bouilr 
loux had another in his hand. The one-eyed man had a 
third. 

‘Here’s to Adele!’ 

Neat absinthe. Timar gulped it down; he lacked courage 
to stand up against the five men watching him. But his 
nostrils wrinkled with disgust; no less than the raw spirit, 
the filthy tumbler nauseated him. 

‘Very sporting and all that, pretending you don’t under- 
stand. But, seeing as we’ve all been there ...' 

There would certainly have been a scene had not the door 
opened just at that moment. Maria came in first, a humble 
smile on her lips. Behind her was a Negro girl, little more 
than a child, who .was promptly grabbed by the man 
nearest the entrance. 

It was difficult to make out what happened after that; the 
tiny hut was so jammed with people wedged against each 
other. The women hardly spoke at all. Only a stray word 
now and then, or a broken phrase. Most of the rime they 
merely grinned, with flashes of big white teeth. Maria ex- 
tracted a bottle of peppermint liqueur from beneath the 
mattress, and when all the Pernod was drunk the men 
polished it off between them. 

There was an awkward moment when the one-eyed man 
enquired : 
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^hat ant saying m the village about Thomases 
death 

The vnules died from the black faces All the amiabiltt), 
even the iqfieekness, had gone and they stared sullenly at 
the floor. Bouilloux saved the situation bv a ]ovi U caitburst : 

‘D«in It, what’s all the fuss about ^ Who, cares a hoot 
aboutfwhat happened to that rotten nigger^ X.et's have 
anotfaar dnnk, bovs . Look here I What do you say to a 
Bole ]aunt in the bush, to wind up the evening*’,’ 

OlKe again is during dinner, under standing glances 
were exchanged trom which Timir inferred s'ltnc hidden 
meaning lichmd the words, a prearr inged plan 
‘Just a momtiit Listen, Maria Ueic’s a hundred francs 
for vou if lou ctn dig up a bottle of whisky somewhere ’ 
Somehow si e p ocur d on* in the viilace wlucH stcined 
wheie there w^s nut i sound, not a whi'pcr not a 
gjilhifler of light \ 1 1 7 im u h itl a Iceling th it pcopl^ weie 
bstening in ev(r\ hut, missing nothing what was s<i d 
Thev bundled into thr Ion yag 11 n shouting mJ Liughing 
Just as tluv Wire Stirling thtv ciupht sight of a Negress 
standing hesnle the tru'ik of a silk cotton tree 
‘Hop ml’ 

Whatever else was said vvis drowned by the roir of the 
starter, then of the gcirs and engine 
Timu picfcircd ii >t to see whit they weic up to in tlic 
loriy. Kesdiitcl\ he deed lus eyes on the tree tops scudding 
past, enhed on moonlight 77m v were ti tvclhng iloog a 
sand track, cli iiiging sjxxd at every momi nt 
Somebodv handed turn the Irattlc of wht«kv , it was half 
full, tepid, and the neck wa> slimv lie could not bring him- 
self A dxwkf and kept his bps shut ns he tilted up the 
botde; he idf whisky tnekhnf down his chm and chest 
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WeVc all been there. 

The words were echoing in his brain, he was fretting 
with impatience to confront that swine Bouilloux, and de* 
mand an explanation. It was a damned lie, of coufse ! Bouil* 
loux or the one-eyed man, for instance - Adfele’s lover 1 Too 
ridiculous for frords ! 

His mood kept alternating between anger and despond- 
ency. At one moment he had an idea of forcing them to stop 
the car and getting out. But he’d no notion where he wasj 
there was Do help for it, he had to stay with them. 

It seemed to him that they had covered a. good GftMn 
miles. The car stopped where the road ended, beside a 
clearing near a river-bank. The noise broke out again; loud 
voices, drunken laughter. 

‘The bottle ! ’ someone shouted. ‘Don’t forget the botde.* 

Timar remained standing by the lorry; no one seeiQ^,to 
notice that he had stayed behind. In front of him dimtbriris 
were scampering in all directions through patches of vividly 
green moonlight and intense darkness, and he could hear 
whispers, stifled exclamations, sometimes shrill, excited 
g‘ggl“. 

A tall, shadowy form drew near. It was Maritain, who 
discovered Timar when he Was only a yard away, and 
hailed him with some embarrassment. 

‘What.^ Were you here all the time.' We’ve just been 
having a spot of fun, you know.’ 

A bulkier form could be seen zigzagging heavily across 
the clearing. Suddenly it swerved towards them. 

‘Quick 1 Jump into the lorry. We’ll play ’em a good 
trick 1’ 

It was Bouilloux. Another dim figure hurried forward. 
Then a group of three. Then a Negro girl. 
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*Ho!d on, baby! White men first* 

They climbed into the lorry. The three women waited 
for their turn, 'file engine was running. 

‘Off you go!’ 

The car plunged forward. The women started running 
after it, yelling, trying to scramble in. 

‘Hinds off! Bye-bye, fprlsf’ 

Tlijty were naked, naked as creatures of the wild, sleek 
hlack bodies drenched with silyery moonbeams. They 
their arms distractedly, shrieking, imploring. 

*Tread on the gas, sonny, or they’ll catch us up.’ 

The lorry seemed to be rattling itself to bits. It bumped 
against a tree-stump, toppled, righted itself just in lime. 

The w'omen were still in hot pursuit, but gradually 
falling behind. The black-and-sUvcr forms grew smaller, 
4s^4^ed into darkness; the cries grew fainter. 

'^iibd ! We’ve done it.’ 

Two or three chuckles of satisfaction; no more. Some- 
body said : 

‘By the way, who the devil was she, that fat old hag?* 

Maritain, who was standing beside Timar, lowered his 
eyes. 

Some bawdy jokes were exchanged, then gradually all 
relapsed into a gloomy silence. 

‘I’ve had a summons to attend at the police station to- 
morrow.’ 

*So have I.’ 

‘How about Adye? Look here, let’s have a whip round 
for a wreath.’ 

It was hot and edd at once. Timar was 'sweating pro- 
fusdy, his shirt was stuck to his body. The furnace-hot air 
seemed to be burning up his^ungs, yet at the same time the 
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drau^ cauaed by die motion of the car made him ihivfar 
with c(dd. 

He had given a start when Adze's name was proaonioced. 
The moon was setting behind the forest; he coi^ not see 
the men around him. But he had already noted the {4ace 
vdiere Bouilloux was standing. 

*You mentioned Adze’s name just now. 1 should like you 
to toll me ...’ His vcnce sounded so unnatural that he lost 
his nerve and couldn’t go on. 

‘What the hell do you want me to tell you? Have a good 
time if you feel like il^ like we did this evening. But cut out 
the Sunday School stuff — we’ve no use for it out here.’ 

Timar kept silent. They dropped him at the wharf. He 
shook hands with one man only, Maritain, who murmured 
rather awkwardly : 

‘Good night, Monsieur Timar. See you tomorrow. 

At last he was alone, alone in the warm, starlit darf:ness. 
The only light at the hotel shone in an upper window. The 
front door was bolted, and somehow he couldn’t face the 
idea of making a ncase by knocking, partly out of deference 
for the dead man within, and also because, after the nervous 
tension of the last few hours, he was in a state bordering 
panic and shaking in every limi>. 

He crept round to the back of the building. The sound <rf 
his footsteps appalled him; his heart m^^sed a beat when a 
cat scurried across his path. He had a feeling he must be 
ackening for an illness, because, though he was drenched in 
sweat, cold shivers were running through his body. At die 
least movement he felt drops of sweat oozing from every pore. 

The hack door, too, was closed. He came back to the 
front of the hotel and, as he stood wondering what to do^ 
he heard a bolt being drawn. 

T,t-— 7 
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Placid as ever, still in the black silk dress, AdHe was gaz- 
ing down at him, a candle in her hand. She held the door 
open just enough to let him pass, and closed it at once be- 
hind him. In the wavering candle-light the restaurant 
looked quite different. He tried to think of something to 
say. He was desperately miserable and furious with himself, 
with her, with everything. Never in his life had he experi- 
enced such a ferment of emotion. 

'Hadn’t you gone to bed ?’ 

As he eyed her morosely a sudden change of mood came 
over him. Was it an after-effect of the squalid scenes he had 
been forced to witness? Or was it not, rather, an angry pro- 
test of his secret self, an itch to take revenge on her? For in 
the uprush of desire that set his senses tingling there was a 
streak of hatred. 

Tour new room’s on the left.’ 

He followed her supinely as far as the foot gf the stair- 
case. He knew she would halt there, holding up the candle 
to light the stairs, letting him go in front. 

And, as she did so, he clasped her in a rough embrace - 
though even now he could not have said what he proposed 
to do. She did not struggle. A drop of wax from the candle 
she was holding fell on Timar's hand. All she did was to 
stiffen up, and such was her strength that, woman though 
she was, he was unable to draw her body towards his. And 
all she said was : 

Tou’rc drunk, my dear. Go to bed.’ 

He gazed at her bcmuscdly. He saw her pale face flicker- 
ing in the candle-light; her mobile lips on which even now 
there seemed to hover that familiar, half-mocking, half- 
affectionate smile. 

With awkward haste he ran up the stairs, stumbled. 
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batted eotertog tiNe wrong room, while she repeated in the 
same geot}]^ indulgent tone : 

‘The dboa on the left/ 

A moment later he heard her coming up, caning another 
door, then closing it. The last sound that he heard was two 
light taps, her slippers dropping one after the other on to 
the floor. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Funeral 

It was in the graveyard that an immense homesickness 
descended on Timar, a sense of isolation like a great wave 
.swccfung him off his feet, leaving him faint and gasping. 
At fast he was inclined to attribute it to the strangeness 
of his surroundings: the feathery, golden-green palm^ 
the surging crowd of blacks, their queer, sing-song 
voices. 

Then he realized it was something more : the full mean- 
ing of certain words had only just struck home. ‘There’s no 
escape from Africa except by sea. Only one ship calls each 
month, and it takes three weeks lo reach France.’ 

It was eight in the morning. They had left the Central at 
seven, before the sun was high. But it wasn’t only the sun' 
that made one feel so hot; heat welled up from the grouhd, 
from walls, from every sedid cd^ect. Even one’s own body 
was a source of heat. 

Timar had .gone to bed at four, and woke up f^ng 
wretched. Which led him to think he’d been drunker than 
he’d realized the night before. 

All the habituis of the Central were present, including 
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Maritain. As at French provincial funerals, the mourners 
hung about in groups around the cemetery gate. The only 
difference was that here everybody wore white suits and 
sun-helmets. Ad^le, too, who was walking behind the coffin 
in her usual black silk dress, had a topee on. 

Draped in black cloth, the lorry of the previous night’s 
jaunt now scr\’ed as hearse. 

After going some way along the familiar red road, the 
lorry-hearse turned up a stecpish track bordered by nadve 
huts. Was one of them Maria’s.^ Timar wondered. 

Hot though it was; they moved at a brisk pace, as the 
lorry engine seized at a low s|vcd. Adcle walked by herself, 
in front. She showed no signs of distress, and now and then 
moved to the side of the track or cast a casual glance 
around; us far as her demeanour went, she might have been 
on a morning’s shopping expedition. 

The cemetery was on a hill-lop, with a viev^ across the 
town and bav. On the left, where a river issued from the 
jungle, a black-and-rcd cargo-boat was loading timber, and 
each detail of the distant scene - was it due to the clearness 
of the air? - stood out in bright relief. 

They could see rafts coming up alongside, towed by a 
tiny tug, and the chug-chug of its motor-engine reached 
their ears. There was a jingle of chains being made fast 
round the logs, the hum of windlasses. 

Beyond the river-mouth lay the open sea. And very far 
beyond — twenty days* voyage by the fastest liner — the 
shores of Francc- 

Somchow Timar could not feel that he was in a real 
cemetery. True, there had been some attempt to conform to 
tradition. Two or three tombstones, a few wooden crosses. 
But everything else was lacking. No chapel, no wrought-iron 
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gates, not even a precinct wall. The nearest approach to one 
was a hedge of grotesquely twisted shrubs with big purple 
berries - which by themselves reminded one how far away 
was Europe. And the soil was brick-red. A hundred yards 
away, half hidden in the scrub, were rows of rectangular 
hummocks, native graves. Centering the scene was an 
enormous baobab tree. 

Some people who had not taken part in the funeral cor- 
tege, amongst others the Governor and District Commis- 
sioner, had come by car and were smoking cigarettes as they 
waited for the service to begin. They took off their hats to 
Adelc. 

The burial service had to be rushed through, for there 
was not a patch of shade in the cemetery. It was accom- 
panied by the clatter of winches on the cargo-boat and thuds 
of falling timber. The padre looked ill at case. 

In his lifetime Reiiaud had been, if anything, of the 
Catholic persuasion. As it so happened, the local priest had 
just left on a pastoral tour up-country, so the Protestant 
minister had l>ccn asked to officiate in his place. 

Four Negroes lowered the coffin into an indecorously 
shallow grave, then serj ped the earth back over it with hoes. 

The tlioughi that one day he might be laid to rest in this 
slapdash fashion again brought unpleasantly home to Timar 
the distance he had travelled since leavini- La Rochelle. No, 
this wasn’t a real cemetery. This was not a real funeral. ... 
This country was not his country. 

He could hardly keep his eyes open, and he had a queer 
pain inside. And the heat, which, creeping in under his 
topee, was searing the back of his neck like lambent flames, 
made him apprehensive. 

The moment the service ended there was a general 
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Stampede. Timar would have preferred to waUc back by 
himmlf, but he saw a tall form edging its way beside him. 
It was Maritain, who murmured ratlier apdogetically: 

*Hope you got home all right. By the way, have you been 
summoned too? I hear the <^vernor intends to be present 
when the witnesses are examined by the police.* 

Timar had a glimpse of the bazaar, recognized the side- 
street leading to die pelke station. His shirt was stuck tight 
under his armpits. His throat was parched. 

* 

As there was no waiting-room, some chairs had been put 
ottt on die verandah. But the sun beat in so fiercely that 
everjrone had to keep his topee on. 

' Black police-orderlies squatted on the wooden steps. The 
door of the office stood open; the Governor and Public 
Prosecutor were already seated in it. The typewriter was 
clicking away as usual in the adjoining room. Only when it 
halted for a moment could one hear what was being said in 
the Superintendent's office. 

The Governor had sent for AdMe first. The timber men 
had exchanged glances when he did so, and grinned ironic- 
ally lyhcn they caught snatches of the remarks he was 
addressing to her in an almost deferential tone : 

*... you must excuse us ... your sad bereavement ... got to' 
be cleared up without delay ... a most regrettable affair.* 

It lasted barely five minutes. A chair scraped on the floor. 
Ad^le came out looking quite composed, went down the 
steps and started off towards the hotel. 

Prom within, the Superintendent shouted : 

‘Nextl* 

Bouilloux made a fekce for the benefit of the others and 
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went into the office. The typewriter rattling away all the 
time, nothing could be heard of what' he said. He came out, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘Next!’ 

Timar, who was last in the row, was longing to ask an 
orderly for a glass of water, but couldn’t summon up the 
courage. 

‘The cream of the joke,’ Maritain whispered in his car, 
‘is that she used to be the Governor’s mistress.’ 

Timar made no reply and merely moved one seat up 
when it was the banker’s turn to enter the office. He heard 
the tail-end of the interview : 

‘So you’re pt^sitivc no one went out of the restaurant be- 
tween midnight and four in the morning? Right. Thank 
you.’ 

The Superintendent came as far as the door with 
Maritain and, glancing down the verandah, caught sight of 
Timar. 

‘Oh, you’re there, arc you? Come in, please/ 

His bullet head was shining witli perspiration. Timar fol- 
lowed him into the office, which, after the glare outside, 
seemed plunged in total darkness. After a moment he made 
out some shadowy forms, one '>f them seated, knees spread 
out, l)esidc a little table covered with glasses, 

‘This, sir, is the young man. Monsieur Timar, whom I 
was speaking of just now.’ 

The Governor held out a moist hand. 

‘Glad to meet you. Sit down. Do you know, my wife 
too comes from Cognac; she used to know your unde very 
well when she lived there.’ He turned to a man seated be- 
side him : ‘Monsieur Timar comes of a very good family.’ 
Then, addressing Timar again : ‘Let me introduce you to 
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M<Mi»eur Polkt^ our |*ublic firosecutor. ... Can you find 

another glass, Superintendent^ 

In the dim light filtering through the Venetians Timar 
saw the Superintendent pour out some whisky, then pick up 
a aphon. 

*What gave you the idea of coming to these parts?’ the 
Governor enquired. He was a burly, icd-faced man in the 
sixties. His thick white hair and glowing cheeks gave him 
a certain handsomeness. He had the hearty manner often 
found in elderly men who exercise authority and enjoy it - 
though less than they enjoy the pleasures of the table and 
strong drinks. 

'And what possessed you to jean the Sacova of all com- 
panies? Why, they’d have been in the bankruptcy court by 
now if we hadn’t let them down lightly over the fines im- 
posed on them.’ 

'I’d no notion, sir. My uncle ...' 

'Ey the way, is be standing for the Senate at the next 
election?’ 

‘I believe so.’ 

'Here’s good health, young man I Well, well, you must 
have a fine opinion of Libreville. Things had been going 
pretty smoothly for two years, but just lately we’ve had a 
whole crop of disagreeable incidents. There was another one 
last night. I’m told; a gang of drunken hooligans carried 
off some women and dumped them in the middle of the 
jungle. Which doesn’t make my task a^y easier just now, 
when all the natives are up in arms alx>ut the death of 
Thomas.’ 

The Public Prosecutor was a much younger man. Timar 
had already seen him on the night of the show, having 
drinks with the two Englishmen. 
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'H’m I No, I can’t tkunk anythug. As a matter of fact^. 
1 sent for him yesterday, that’s how we come to know each 
other. By the way. Monsieur Timar, if you’re staying on at 
the hotel I advise you to be ... circumspect. The enquiry 
has brouglfC out certain facts ...’ 

He seemed doubtful whether to go on. The Governor, 
however, evidently judged Timar worthy of being takes- 
into thdr confidence, and proceeded : 

‘It’s quite clear Thomas was killed by that woman. We’ve- 
a piece ot almost conclusve evidence. The shell of the bullet 
which killed him has been found, and it’s the exact 
calibre of the Kenauds’ revolver.’ He held out his cigarette- 
case. ‘You don’t smoke? A great pity it should be her of 
all people, but there’s no getting away from it; this time 
we’ve got to make an example. You see what 1 mean? 
We’re having all her movements watched. The first slip 
she makes 

‘What puzzles me,’ murmured the Public Prosecutcu', 
who so fjjir had said nothing, ‘is what on earth the boy had 
done to make her act like that. She’s a pretty level-headed 
woman as a rule, and .'mows what she’s about.’ 

Timar would have much preferred to be questioned like 
the o^ers on official lines, itanding in front of the desk. 
It passed his understanding why he should always be stared 
at as if he were a man apart, different from everybody dse, 
and accorded spe^l treatment. These high officials, now, 
seemed to be accepting him as one oi themselves, taking 
him into their confidence. 

Tou can’t tell us anything, I suppose? Of course, those 
fellows in the timber companies all hang together. None of 
them will say a word; that was only to be expected. At any 
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Other time we could probably have managed to hudh up the 

affair. Sure you didn’t sec anyone leave the restaurant that 

night?’ 

‘No one.’ 

Tou must come to dinner at Government House one 
evening. My wife will be pleased to see you. Oh, and don’t 
forget we have a' club of sortie just opposite th& jetty. 
Only a one-horse show, of course; still, it’s better than 
nothing. If you feel like a rubber of bridge one even- 
ing ...* 

He rose, to show the conversation was over, with the case 
of one used to official interviews. 

ret/oir, then, Monsieur Timar. If I can help you in 
any way, don’t hesitate to ask.’ 

Timar made a clumsy, rather too ceremonious bow as he 
went out. 

The sea was as calm as a lake, and as he gazcd«Qt it there 
rose before his eyes a picture that had been haunting him all 
the morning - or, rather, not a picture but a map : the map 
of France. A tiny, compact fragment of the continent 
breasting the Atlantic, How familiar was that map with its 
towns, rivers and Departements whose boundaries he could 
have reproduced from memory ! The Governor came from 
Havre, his wife from 0)gnac. One of the timber men came 
from Limoges, another from Poitiers; Bouilloux’s birth- 
place was in Le Morvan. Almost neighbours! From his 
home in La Rochelle he could have reached any of theirs in 
a few hours. And on a shallow belt of land won from the 
equatorial bush these men, a handful of Frenchmen, had 
cast in their lot together. Boats came and went, liners and 
little tramps like the one he’d seen loading timber, pre- 
carious links between the jungle and the motherland. And 
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grim reiniiidcrf > <m die overiocAdi^ librevflk wif 

the cemetery — oo, the imitation cemetery ! 

Walking past the Sacova warehouse, Timar had a 
glimpse of the Agent at the counter, surrounded by a crowd 
of Negresses. They greeted each other widi a limp wave of 
the hand. ' 

And then it was not only a feeling of poignant homesick' 
ness that made his heart sink, but a sense of utter futilityv 
Everything was futile: his presence here, his struggle to 
ward off the sunlight seeping in through every pore, the 
nauseous nighdy doses of quinine. Wasl^ effort. It was- as 
futile to live here as to die here - and be buried in a neakc' 
believe cemetery by half-naked niggers. 

‘What gave you the idea of coming here?' the Governor 
had asked. 

For that matter, what had given the Governor the idea of 
coming here? And what about all the others, not to men- 
tion that Sacova Agent in an up-country station who had 
threatened to shoot the first man who tried to take his 
place? 

He pictured his friends, girls and young men (A his age, 
basking on the sands beside the harbour-mouth of far-away 
La Rochelle. 

‘Timar? He’s got a job in Africa.’ 

‘Lucky devil 1 Wish I was in his shoes. 

That’s what they probably were saying on the tamarisk- 
fringed beach at this precise moment when he was dragging 
himself along, more dead than alive, across a scene of 
leadcn-hucd desolation. 

He had spoken the truth when he said that Gaston 
Timor, the Member of Council and scnator-to-bci was his 
uncle. What he had omitted to mention was that his fadner^ 
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was a muDicipal ttt^pJbyee; that he’d had to leave the Ujii- 
veraty ios lack of money, and f(n the same reason had often 
been prevented from joining parties of his friends at cafes 
or in the Casino. ... 

The launch which was to take him up-river to his post 
was sdll lying high and dry amongst some native craft. No 
one was at work on it; no attempt had been made to repair 
it. 

Suddenly, so precipitately that he was startled by his own 
temerity, he came to a decision and put it into execution. 
He had noticed on the Strand a garage where not only 
cars but boats were being repaired. Entering, he found a 
European trying to start up an old car by having some 
natives push it. 

'Can you repair the launch that’s on the beach over 
there 

‘Who’s paying.!* The SacovaV The man gav8 Timar a 
wink that indicated : 'Nothing doing.’ 

‘7 shall pay you.’ 

‘That’s another matter. I suppose you know it’ll cost you 
a thousand francs or $o.^’ 

Still egged on by a secret craving to play the man of 
action, Timar produced his wallet. 

‘Here’s a thousand on account. But I’m in a hurry.’ 

‘She’ll be ready in three days’ time. ... Have a drink?’ 

‘No, thanks.’ 

So the die was cast; in three days’ time Timar would be 
setting forth to conquer his new domain - a conquest 
which, if accounts were true, would be far from a walk- 
over 1 

Still the man of action, he flung open the door of the hotel 
with a brisk, emphatic gesture. The restaurant was empty. 
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bathed in the half-light of all African interiors. The tables 
were laid for lunch, but only Ad^le was in the room, at her 
usual place behind the counter. 

Before sitting down, Timar announced, without looking 
at her : 

‘I'm leaving in three days.' 

‘Yes? For Europe?’ 

‘No. Up-country.’ 

To Timar’s chagrin, the statement which had been so 
agreeable to make merely brought the usual vague smile to 
Adcle’s lips. He retired in dudgeon to a corner and pre- 
tended to bury himself in the newspapers, which he had 
already read twice over. She took no notice of him, but went 
about her daily tasks, giving orders to the bovs, putting 
bottles in their places, studying the cash-lxx)k. 

He felt outraged and determined to shake her out of her 
placidity. No sooner had he started speaking than he knew 
he was making a faux pas — but it w'as too late to retreat. 

‘Did you know they've found the cartridee-caser’ 

‘Really!’ 

‘I mean the shell of the bullet that killed Thomas.’ 

‘I knew what you meant,’ She had her back turned to 
him and was arranging bottles on the shelf. ‘Why should 
that interest me especially?’ 

They were talking to each other across the empty 
restaurant, traversed by clcan-cut bands of light and 
shadow. Once again a rush of desire for Adele came over 
Timar, and this made him feel at once humiliated and still 
more annoyed. 

‘You’d better be careful!’ He didn't w'ant actually to 
frighten her. All the same, he’d have liked to make her 
show some sign of nervousness. 
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'£milei* Her only answer was to call tbe boy, who ran 
up at once. Tut the carafes of wine on the tables.’ 

From now on the boy kept on moving about between 
dieoa, his white coat flashing in the shafb of light as he 
moved from table to table. 

The timber men entered in a bunch, then Maritain, then 
a lawyer’s clerk and an English commercial traveller. There 
was the usual atmosphere prex’ailing during meals, with die 
addition of some stifled laughs at reminiscences of the 
night's exploits. 

Of all present, it was Umar who had the most drawn 
face, the weariest eyes. ... 

After the evening meal he stayed on in his corner, pro- 
tending to lead. Maritain had left early. The others liad 
settled down with the lawyer’s clerk to a game of cards, and 
at ten they had tramped out in a body. The boy had closed 
doors and shutters and switchal off most of the latn^is. Dur- 
ing all this time TJmar had not spoken to Ad^ie or even 
glanced in her direction. 

Now in the shuttered, dimly lit nxira she seemed nearer 
to him; they were drawn together by the secrecy and silence 
of the hour. He heard her lock the drawers of the cash-desk 
and wondered, did she guess his thoughts, was she looking 
at him.^ Had she looked at him now and again in the course 
of the evening? 

He heard the boy say : 

*A11 done. Madame.* 

‘Right. Go to bc<l.’ 

As the power-plant supplying the dearie light might be 
shipping any moment she lit a candle. Timar rose and 
walked uncertainly towards the counter. Candle in band, 
Adile moved towards the stairs. 
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^Coming up?^ 

He followed her to the door. As she started up the stairs 
her dress billowed out and he had a glimpse of her bare 
legs- She stopped on the landing. 

‘Which room do I go to?’ he asked in a rather shaky 
voice. 

‘Why, the old one, of course.* 

The one he had been in first, to which she had come that 
unforgettable morning, and from which he had been 
evicted to make place for a corpse. She held out the candle- 
stick; he realized that once he had taken it, it was the end. 
She would retire to her room and he would have to go to 
his. He gazed uneasily at the candlestick, which she was 
moving to and fro at arm’s length to indicate he was to 
take it. 

‘Adae!* 

What more could he say? Like a child who whimpers 
without anv reason, he didn’t know what he wanted. All 
he knew was that he was feeling low-spirited, discouraged 
by everything — though by nothing in particular. 

Adcle’s face was little more than a whjtc blur in the 
shadows, but he seemed to see her smile as she walked to- 
wards his room and opened the door. She let him enter first, 
then closed the door behind them and placed the candle- 
stick on the wash-stand. 

‘What’s the trouble?’ she asked. 

In the pale candlelight the black silk dress had gleams of 
rusty red; the outlines of her body showxd in soft relief. 

‘I want he began, then stopped and, as on the pre- 
vious night, stretched his arms towards her till his hands 
were on her shoulders, but this time dared not trv to draw 
her closer. 
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She did not repulse him, hardly shrank at oU from his 
embrace. 

‘You see, my dear, «hat nonsense it was, talking of Icav* 
ing in three davs’ time Cttt into bed * 

As she spoke she was pulling o<f her dress She lifted 
the mosquito net, tucked m the sheets, patted the pillows 
Timor, who had taken oft his coat, was seized by a fit of 
shyness 

Quite calmly she dipped into the. bed and Jay there watt- 
ing for him to join her. Timar’s shyness jiassed, it was as if 
they had always slept together. 

‘Blow out the candle, dear,’ she said. 


CHAPTER V 

The Concession 

He awoke feeling much calmer. Before he opened his eyes 
he had a feeling that the place beside .him was empty. He 
laid his hand on it and smiled, while listening to the ndses 
in the room below. The boy was sweejnng it out. Adele, 
he supposed, was seated behind the counter. an eff(»t 
'he sat up in bed, and when he saw the window his first idea 
was: 

‘It’s going to rain.’ 

Just like Europe. And, as in Europe, he caught himself 
grimacing at the thought he’d need an f^ihfdla when he 
went out. The clouds hung low; a d^l^^brcdcen pall 
of grey. One had a feding there was biai|^ to be a deluge 
within the next few minutes, and yet th^air was dirobi^g 
widi the languid warmth of an unseen sun. No, it wouldn’t 
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raifl. There Pw Aot tSie least chance ei rdn for anotha, 
six atonths. This was Equatorial Africa. A resigned, if 
fiiig^dy bit&r, smile hovered on his lips as -he walked to 
the wash-^tand. 

He had had a restless night Several times he had 
wakened and gazed through half-dased eyes at the dim 
form of the woman lying at his side, her head pillowed on 
her folded arm. 

Had Addle slf^? Twice she had made Timar change his 
position because his breathing grew laboured when he lay 
on his right side. The last time he had opened his eyes it 
was daylight, and Addle was near the door, looking to see if 
she had dropped any hairpins on the mat. 

Timar plunged his face into the basin, and after drying 
it stared at his drawn features in the glass. Though he did 
his best to keep his mind of! it, he was fretting over a tire* 
some little problem that had occurred to him in the course 
of the night. Though Addle was certainly giving herself to 
him - in the accepted meaning of the phrase - he had an 
impression that she was doing so in a half-hearted way: 
as if she were to give him pleasure, without really enjoying 
it herself. But he knew too litde about women to come to 
any conclusion. 

He was practically sure she had not slept a wink, but had 
spent a sle^less night beside him, staring up into the dark' 
ness. What inference was to be drawn from that.^ 

Hc^eless problems I Nothing would be gained by tn-ood' 
ing over them, sind he decided to let things take their course, 
come what mights 

As he walked '<flfflrttistairs he realized that the cloudiness 
of the sky had the heat still more oppressive, and he 
was persjnring fircicly by the time he reached the door of the 
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restaurant. Ad&le was at the counter, the dp of a pencil 
pressed to her lips. At a loss how to greet her, he held out 
his hand and said rather uncertainly : 

‘Good inorning.’ 

Her only answer was a flutter of her eyelashes. Then 
after moistening her pi^ncil she went on with her accounts, 
only looking up to say : 

‘Boy 1 Bring Monsieur Timar’s breakfast.’ 

Twice he n^deed her looking musingly towards him, but 
perhaps she did not know that she was doing so. 

‘Not too dred?’ he asked. 

‘Tired? No, I’m quite all right, thanks.’ 

She closed the till, tidied up the papers lying on the 
counter, then walked round it and seated herself at Timar’s 
table. Before speaking she looked at him again; there was 
still a aace of indecision in her gaze. 

‘Are you on very good terms with your uncled’ 

She could hardly have given a more unexpected opening 
to the conversation. So sh^ too, was interested in that 
precious uncle of his ! 

‘Yes, on quite good terms. He’s my godfather and I went 
to say good-bye to him before I sailed.’ 

‘Is he left-wing or conservative?’ 

‘He belongs to a group which calls itself the Popular 
Democrats or something of that sort.’ 

‘1 suppose you know the Sacova’% bankrupt, or will be 
one of these days?’ 

Timar toede a sip of his coflee. What an amazing creature 
Ad^le was! He could hardly believe this woman who 
weighed her words and spoke in crisp, business-like tones 
was the same woman with whom he had slept last night. 
And yet, on second thoughts, he asked himself: was she 
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really so ytsy different from die Adele lie liad held in his 
ar^? 

It was die dme when the restaurant was at its homdie^ 
the hour o£ small domestic activities, polishing and scrub* 
l»ng. The noises of the bazaar drifted in, though it was 
four hundred yards away, and N^esKs could be seen pass- 
ing along the road, draped in flowing pagnes and carrying 
botdes or parcels of food wrapped up in plantain leaves 
upon their head^.. 

Looking at Adde across the tables he was struck by her 
pallor. But probably she had always had that ivory smooth 
skin which seemed never to have been exposed to die open 
air. He wondered if in her youth her eyelids had dready 
had that delicate tracery of tiny wrinkles. 

Timar, as a small boy, had fellen deeply in love, and even 
now the thought of it brought a remembered thi^ 1116 
object of his devotion had been the village schoolmistress; 
in the place where he lived litde boys and girls went to die 
same school. She, too, always wore black, and her expres: 
sion had the same mixture of severity and affection, and 
above all the same repose — so foreign to Timar's own 
temperament. 

Just now he was yearning to clasp AdMe’s hand, gaze into 
her eyes, indulge in all sorts of silly, sentimental remarks, 
thinly veiled allusions to the previous night. But the look 
on her face, exactly that of his schoolmistrtiiliivhen correct- 
ing his exercises, overawed him and even made him blush; 
yet never had he felt he wanted her so much as^now. 

‘As things arc, if you go back to France you’ll go with 
empty pockets.’ 

On the face of. it a crude, almost offensive remark. But 
somehow die way she said it made it sound actuaUy 
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affectionate. The crudity was redeemed by an undertone o£ 
tenderness that was her special gift, owing nothing to the 
choice of words or any gesture that accompanied them. 

The boy was polishing the brass rail of the bar. Addle’s 
eyes were fixed on Timar’s forehead, but she seemed to be 
looking right through^ it at something infinitely remote. 

‘On the other hand,’ she dontinued, ‘there’s a way in 
which you can make a pot of money within three years.’ 

Once again, if anybody else had said that, he’d have 
found it vulgar to a degree. She rose to her feet and started 
pacing up and down the restaurant, speaking in a sdll more 
business-like tone. Clean<ut phrases, spaced out with equal 
pauses^ set to the rhythm of high heels clacking on the tiles. 
Some would have said a vulg.ir voice, yet in Adele’s intona* 
tion there was something highly personal, if not unique; 
sometimes low and vibrant, sometimes jarring the ear with 
a tawdry stridence, it accorded marvellously with her smile. 

What was she saying to him? It was all jumbled up in 
his mind widi other impressions; the Negresses swinging 
down the road, the black .sinewy limbs of the boy in cotton 
shorts, the thudding of a Diesel engine being tuned up 
somewhere near by. And there were other pictures, con- 
jured up by what she said. When she mentioned timber- 
felling, he at once saw Bouilloux’s face lit up by the oil- 
lamp in Maria’s hut. 

‘One doesn’t buy the land; the Government gives three- 
year concessions.’ 

Why as he looked at her now did he suddenly remembt r 
that glimpse be had of her some hours before, hunting for 
hairpins on the floor while he pretended to be asleep? 

She took a bottle from the shelf, placed two liqueur 
glasses on the table and filled them with Calvados. Did she 
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come from Normandy? he wondered. It was the third time 
he had seen her drink the Norman apple-brandy. 

‘The early settlers got thirty-year concessions, sometimes 
even nincty-ninc-ycar leases. Under the present regulations 
the properties arc supposed to revert to the State on the 
settler’s death. However ...‘ 

She never wore stockings or underclothes, and he had 
rarely seen legs as white as hers. He kept his eyes fixed on 
them because he was conscious of Adcle’s gaze intent on 
him, as if she were trying to weigh him up. 

A native came in and put some fish on the counter. 

‘That’s all right. I’ll pay you next time.’ 

She drank the brandy as if it were a medicine, with a 
slight grimace. 

‘There’s a man called Truffaut who’s been twenty-eight 
years oa the coast and gone completely native. Married a 
black woman and had ten or a dozen children by her. He 
wants to make a move because nowadays, thanks to motor- 
launches, his concession’s only a day’s run from Libreville.* 

Their eyes met. Timar could sec she was aware that he 
was listening inattentively, but only the faintest shadow of 
impatience showed on her face. She went on with what she 
had to say, like that schoolmistress of his youth, who, even 
when the children were not attending, went indcfatigably 
through the lesson to the last line. 

In fact, it was the schoolrooiA atmosphere again, here in 
the restaurant, and Timar found his thoughts wandering 
just as they used to do in schocJ; felt the same restlessness 
and the same resignation. He fell to picturing Tmffaut, a 
patriarchal figure like a Bible illustration, surrounded by 
his coffee-coloured tribe. 

*With a hundred thousand francs ...’ 
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Anodier picture rose before hiin ->• of lumseif (bis dna^ 
banding one tbousand the three tboosand francs which 
were all he had to die garage'lteeper, who now presumably 
was busy repairing the Company's launch. 

‘His eldest boy wants to go to Europe to a university 
Addle’s hand closed on his, as if inviting him to give her 
a moment’s, just a moment’s, serious attention. 

*I can supply the money. You can supply your uncle’s 
influence. He belongs to the same party as the Colonial 
Minister. Your uncle can fix it up for us to have'|Mreferential 
treatment and ...’ 

When he looked up again she was mcHstening the tip of 
her penetb;^ she had done at the bar. Then she started 
writing, pronouncing the words aloud, syllabic by syllable : 

Sacopa in bad u/ay. Risl( losing enfpioymentt Oppor- 
tunity has arisen for launching enter^se tPith excellent 
prospects. Essential you see Colonial Minister and arrange 
special permit for transfer long-term lease registered 
under name Truffaut to my name. Very urgent, as others 
may forestM, Have found competent manager for scorn- 
ing concession. Appeal your svonted nf^dness to tone 
necessary steps. My future assured if transfer sanctioned. 
Much love. 

Timar smiled at the concluding phrase. Did Ad^le really^ 
imagine that in his father’s family the menfolk sent each 
od!(er thek -kwe, or that one could address his emioeii|, uncle . 
in such gushing terms? 

All the tune she was writing he had been cofi^ous<of a 
growing feeling of superiority. It was his tuim now to smiie 
with rather ftttying condescendon, for her atdtud^ her trick 
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of licking the pencil and laboriously spelling out the words 
aloud, implied at once a lack of education and the milieu 
from which she came. 

‘Is that more or less as you’d have written it?’ she asked. 

‘Well, yes. But I might change some words here and 
there.’ 

‘Change away!’ 

She returned to the counter and busied herself there for 
some minutes. When she came back Timar was re-reading 
.the amended telegram, still hardly taking it in earnest. In- 
deed, he never knew at what precise moment he came to a 
decision, or, for that matter, if he really came to one at any 
moment. Anyhow, a little before noon the boy stiuted off to 
the post oihee with a telegram, after Adclc had, quite as a 
matter of course, given him the money for it from tlie till. 

‘Now I’ve a bit of advice for you. Go and call on the 
Governor.’ 

He hadn’t been out all the morning, and he jumped at 
this opportunity, though he had no intention of going to 
Government House. All the same, he changed his shirt, 
which was soaked through. 

Bathed in bilious yellow light and sweltering in a pecu- 
liarly penetrating heat, unlooked-for on a sunless day like 
this, Libreville was still more depressing than usual. Timar 
noticed that even the black men’s l>odies were glistening 
with sweat. 

Instinctively one was always expecting a clap of thunder. 
But none came. I'his nerve-racking atmosphere of a storm 
that never broke might easily last on for days or even 
weeks. And he didn’t dare take olf his topee to mop his 
broVvs. 

As Timar walked past the Governor’s residence, looking 
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io aJkithfir directioo, the Superintendent «dio was standing 
at the of die steps, called to him. 

‘Going to pay a call?* 

‘How about you?’ 

‘Oh, I’m just leaving. Go and have a whisky with the 
Governor. He’ll be delighted. He’s talked to me about you 
• qtihe a lot.’ 

Despite the languor in the air things moved fast, too fast 
for Timar’s taste or comprehension. Before he knew what 
had happened he found himself sdiiding in a big reception- 
room, much like that of any high official at La Rochelle or 
Nantes. If two or three leopard-skins were by way o£ strik- 
ing an exotic note, their effect was almost nullified by the 
furniture, obviously hailing from big Parisian stores. 

‘Ah, it’s you, young man.’ 

The Governor’s wife was summoned, a middle-aged, 
middlc<lass lady of no charm, schooled to ply the teapot 
and dutifully listen to the men talking. 

‘So you come from La Rochelle. I wonder if you’ve met 
my brother-in-law; he’s Keeper of Public Records for the 
DfpUrtement.’ 

‘Really? He’s your brother-in-law?’ 

Wkisky was brought. The Governor sat down, spreading 
out his knees. He and his wife exchanged glances. Timar 
guessed why the Governor was so pleased to have visitrars. 
He was a heavy drinker, but his wife kept a tight rein on 
him. When someone called she had to relax it; each time he 
filled his glass, he had a pretext for replenishing 

his oi^n. 

‘Here’s the best! Tell me, what are your plans? Hie 
■Sacova’s on its last 1^. Of course this is strictly between 
ourselves. ...’ 
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He cooversai^on Uuted a <)uaitcr of an hour. Nd idEer- 
cnee was made to die murdered Negro or die enqiniy. Once 
again Timar became slightly fuddled before lunch, but he 
found this condition rather a relief; it gave a comfortable 
vagueness toJiis thoughts, blunting their rough edges. 

In the restaurant he noticed people eyeing him with 
marked interest and put it down to the fact that it was 
known he’d visited the Governor. He caught snatches ci 
what was bang said at the other tables : 

*So I gave him a hundred francs and a kick on the back- 
side. He went away pleased as Punch I ’ 

Presently Timar learned that the speaker had been allud- 
ing to their jungle jaunt. Maria’s husband had turned nasty, 
threatened to have a letter sent to the League of Nations. 
They had made up the hundred francs between them, 
twenty francs each. Timar had been left out; they hadn’t 
dared to ask him to contribute. 

He slept till five, went downstairs feeling queer inside, 
and steadied himself with a couple of whiskies. 

‘Did the Governew say anything?’ 

‘Nothing of interest.’ 

‘I’ve sent a nigger to tell Truffaut we want to see him, to 
fix up the deal.’ 

‘But we^don’t know yet if ...’ 

”rhat doesn’t matter. If your uncle lets us down, we’ll 
tell old Truffaut to pack off, and that’s an end of it.’ 

Again she filled him with amazement. Could this wmnan 
with the business-like, almost masculine voi^nad manner 
be the Ad^ witli the toft )'ielding body, so exquisitely 
feminine, who had slept beside him? 

Shortly befme dinner he went out for a stroll along the 
Strand, and .saw a mOB. fairing the Sacova launch. 
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^Youll be able to leave in a couple of days/ the man 
assured him. 

A murky dusk had fallen, sea and sky were a livid green. 
The lamps were on in the restaurant when he got back. 
Then came dinner. After it games of billiards,, a card-party 
in which the lawyer’s clerk, who had an enormous paunch, 
took part. 

Maritain a.skcd Timar : 

‘Do you play chess?’ 

‘Yes, a bit. But I don’t feel up to it tonight.* 

‘Out of sorts?* 

‘I don’t know.’ 

The truth was he didn’t know what to do with himself, 
couldn’t settle down to anything. He kept on wondering 
what attitude to adopt towards Adele when bedtime came. 
Would they go to the same room, as a matter of course,, 
and sleep in the same bed? That would be like making a 
habit of it, and somehow Timar didn’t relish the idea — 
especially when he remembered that Eugene had been sleep- 
ing his last sleep in that very bed only four days 
before. 

Yet he fretted whenever Ad^c left the room or one of 
the men addressed her by her Christian name. 

Most of all he wanted to get an explanation from her - 
an explanation which he did not dare, perhaps would never 
dare, to ask for - concerning Thomas’s death. Was it really 
she who had killed the boy? Though practically sure it 
was, he could not bring himself to feel much indignation. 
All he really desired to know was how and why she’d done 
it, and also to solve the mystery of her calmness. 

The restaurant with its four electric globes, the click of 
billiard-balls and chatter of card-players, was just like any 
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Pleach proviadj^ caH. Iimar drank two Ikjueurs, diea^ 
taking advantage of a m(»nent when Ad^e was pouring 
out a (kinic, -walked towards the stairs. 

‘Good night. I’m oft to bed.* 

She looked up. He had a glimpse ol that disconcodng 
smile of hers, a smile of humorous affection. She was 
amused by him; she knew perfectly well what he was run> 
ning away from and why he was ddng so. And it did not 
disturb her in the least I 

Contrary to his eiqMCtation, he slept soundly. When he 
awoke the sun was already high. Ad^c in her black dress 
was standing at his bedside. 

‘Feeling birtter?’ 

'But how ...?’ 

How did she know he had been feeling out of sorts? She 
sat down on the edge of the bed as she had done the first 
time she came, when Eugene and Thomas were still alive. 
He stroked her dress, then drew her towards him and 
clasped her for a moment in his arms. Under the flimsy silk 
her skin was cold; she had just come from the shower-bath. 

‘I must go downstairs.’ 

He, however, did not go down till two hours later. He 
had spent the time dawdling over his dressing, arranging 
on the shelf various small objects his mother and sister had 
pul in his cabin-trunk — such absurd and useless articles as a 
thimble, a set of reels of cotton of various colours. 

‘Out there you’ll have to mend yomr own clothes.’ 

There was even a box of buttons of all sh^s and sizes. 
Evidently die two women had done the round of the haber- 
dadienes at La Rochelle. He seemed to hear his mother 
saying: 

1'^ ‘It’s for ^y son who’s leaving next week for the West' 
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G>ast of Africa. He won't have any woman there to look 
after him, poor boy I ’ 

He went down, exchanged only a few words with Ad^e 
as he had his breakfast, then told her he was going to see 
the Superintendent. 

‘A good idea,' she said. 

No sooner had he entered, the office than the inevitable 

\ 

glass of whisky was served him. 

‘Anything new at your place? Aren't they wondering 
why the enquiry’s hanjpng hre?’ 

‘Noi, I've not heard anything said about it.’ 

‘Thomas’s father has come^in from the bush. A native 
clerk, who put in two years at a lawyer's office, has got 
hold of him. He’s urging him to press the case and ask for 
some fantastic sum as damages. By the way, has Ad^le 
got a new protector yet?’ 

‘I haven’t an idea.’ 

‘Of course ! A chap like you could live here twenty years 
without even suspecting the sort of dirty work that goes on 
behind the scenes at Libreville.’ 

Lunch. Two hours’ unre-freshing sleep. A short drink. 
Dinner. Once again Timar went up to bed before the 
restaurant closed. He could not sleep. He heard the mur- 
mur of conversation below, the click of billiard-balLs, the 
tinkle of small change in the till, then the boy closing doors 
and shutters. Finally Addle’s footsteps on the stairs. He hesi- 
tated, lacked the.cnergy to rise, and spent two more sleep- 
less hours, tossing about between the sticky sheets. 

He was still asleep at ten in the morning when the door 
was flung open and AdMe burst in, waving a slip of 
paper. 

‘Your uncle’s answer. Quick! Sec what he says.’ 
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Hardly knowing what he was doing he opened the 
telegram. A wireless, sent from Paris : 

Transfer Truffaut concession easily arranged Stop 

Advise utmost caution re partnership and source of capital 

Stop Please constdt notary at Libreville before signing 

Stop Best wishes for your success Gaston Timar. 

Timar couldn’t have said if he was pleased, vexed, or 
merely flustered. But he noticed a change in Adele. Hither- 
.to siie had treated him with a certain condescension. Now 
there was admiration in her eyes. At last she was showing 
signs of frank emotion. Her gaze lingered affectionately on 
Timar; then of a sudden she kissed him, on each cheek in 
turn. 

‘Yes, there’s no denying it, you’re somebody,^ Then, 
handing him his clothes, she went on eagerly : ‘Old Traf- 
faut’s here. He’ll take a hundred thousand, with a case or 
two of whisky thrown in. Hullo! You’ve been bitten 
again ! * 

She laid a finger on Timar’s chest, just above the right 
nipple, as she had done on that first morning. 

‘You’ve a girl’s skin ... I’ll ring up the notary and make 
an appointment.’ 

She went out. It was the first time she had shown signs 
of animation. Timar sat up in bed, staring dully in front of 
him. There was a clink of glasses below. Old was 

being given drinks to make him easier to cope with. 
utmost caution re partnership/ 

He cut himself when shaving, looked in vain for the 
shaving-block, and went downstairs with a smear of blood 
on his cheek. He had pictured the man he was to meet as a 
sort of human orang-outang, hirsute and unkempt. To his 
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surprise it was a dapper, white-haired little old fellow in 
well-ironed ducks who rose to greet him. 

‘I understand it’s you who’re 

Was it that Timar’s ncr\*es were out of order? Was it 
the little stream of blood trickling down his cheek, or, more 
probably, the broiling heat, still mdSt trying than usual that 
morning? He felt queer alt over — a peculiar sensation he 
had experienced two or three times since coming to Libre- 
ville. He had noticed it espeaally when walking on the red- 
laterite road at noon; a feeling that his topee was too thin 
and, if he didn’t get into the shade at once, he would col- 
lapse on the spot. His vision grew blurred, everything he 
looked at seemed to shimmer as if he saw it through a cloud 
of steam. 

The little old man stayed on his icet, leaning against the 
bar. Ad&lc watched the two men, a gleam of almost animal 
satisfaction in her eyes. Standing on a chair,^the boy was 
winding up the wall-clock. 

Timar sat down, passed his hand over his forehead, rested 
his elbows on the table. 

‘A whisky, Ad^le.’ 

It struck lum that diis was the first time he had spoken to 
her thus in the restaurant : in the same tone and with the 
same assurance as the timber men or tlic fat lawyer’s clerk. 
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The Last Night at Libreville 

‘Pleased?" she asked^ resting her chin on her clasped 
bands and gazing into his eyes. 

He drank off his glass of champagne before replying. 

‘Yes." 

‘Kv this time tomorrow we’ll be there.’ 

She spoke slowly, deliberately, keeping her eyes fixed on 
him. Timar had an uncomfortable feeling that he was being 
put to the test. 

Rather peevishly he said : 

‘Well, you can’t say it’s my fault weVe not there already." 

‘Don’t be unkind, Joe. I never said it was.’ 

He was developing a morbid readiness to take offence, 
and was run down physically as well as mentally. His 
eyes were unnaturally bright and restless, his features 
drawn. 

‘Well, young ’uns, how are you feeling?’ asked the pro- 
prietor, who was dressed up for the dgcttsion in' chef’s 
uniform. 

The new owner of the Central was none other than 
Bouilloux, the municipal scavenger. The deal had been put 
through in haste on one of the first evenings after it became 
known that Adclc and Timar had taken over a concession 
in the bush. The men had been playing cards, cracking 
jokes from table to table, while Ad^e was busy with her 
accounts. Suddenly Bouilloux had looked at her over his 
hand of cards. 

‘I «ay, Adhlc, who’s going to run this place now?’ 
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Haveo^t had<cane to dunk abottt ir yet.'* 

‘Are you asking much for it?* 

‘More tlum you could stump up anyhowl ' 

They laughed. But some minutes later Bouilloux got up 
and went to the bar. 

‘We-might talk it over, Ad^e. I’ve never run a pub yet, 
but 1 wouldn’t mind having a shpt at it.’ 

Next day everything was fixed up. Bouilloux paid fifty 
diousand francs in cash and ngned I.O.U.S for the re- 
mainder. 

That had happened three weeks ago, but this was BouU- 
loux’s first night in charge of the hotel. To ccld>rate it he 
was dispensing free champagne to all the regular patrons 
of the establishment. For the first time, too, since Renaud’s 
death the gramophone had been started up, and some 
Europeans from the town had turned up in addition to the 
usual group. 

Timor and Adele had a small table to themselves; both 
were in silent mood. Now and then Addle would gaze in- 
tently at the young man facing her, and the slight frown 
that setded on her brows betrayed her concern. 

- Yet, though he looked ill, he was only tired, desperately 
tired. Throughout this last amazing month events had 
moved too fast for him, and with such bewildering inco- 
herence that he had never fully realized how much was at 
stake. 

Hardly had he begun his stay in Lilneville than he was 
rushed off to a lawyer’s office by Addle, who had drawn 
her chair up alongside his and started printing her finger nt 
clauses which needed chtpging or deletion. The concession 
was issued in Timar’s name, but there was a deed ot part- 
nership between him and Mme Renaud, widow, who was 
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hnog^ng two hundred thousand francs into the j^t 
venture : a hundred thousand for the concession and the 
balance for development expenses. The deeds were properly 
drawn up, and Timar, who had no objections to raise» 
signed them one by one. 

Since then there had been some minor incidents, but, 
above all, he had settled down into a daily routine which 
had become a need with him. For instance, his morning 
walk along the red road beside the palm groves. He always 
made a short halt opposite the bazaar, and another farther 
on at the place where the native fishing-boats came in with 
their catch, and finally on the jetty opposite the Governor’s 
residence. 

‘ The heat made the walk extremely disagreeable, but 
Timar went through with it as if it were a duty, nor did he 
fail to speculate on whom he’d drop in on for a whisky. 
Usually it was the Police Superintendent. As he sat down he 
would say : 

^Don’t mind me. Go on with your work,’ 

‘Tve just finished. What’s the latest? Have a drink?’ 

In the stuffy, darkened office they chatted amiably. And* 
so it went on until th--. story of the concession and Timaar’s 
partnership with Adele got about the town. And then die 
Superintendent’s manner had changed abruptly. He showed 
signs of discomfort and smoked his pipe with little, fretful 
puffs, staring at the lines of light and shadow on the 
floor. 

*You know the enquiry’s not over yet, and we’re still of 
the same opinion. I ddn’t mind telling you the truth; to 
make out a cast-iron case we’\6c got to find the revolver, 
AdMe’s hidden it somewhere. But we’ll lay hands on it one 
of these days.’ The Superintendent rose and started pacing 

T.L.— 8 
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up and down the room. 'Fm afraid you may find you’ve 
made a mistake, a very great mistake. A young man like 
you, with a brilliant career before him ...’ 

Timar had taken his line once for all. With a rather 
superior, faintly derisive smile, he picked up his topee, rose 
to his feet. 

'Let’s drop that subject, if you doiS’t mind.’ 

He made a dignified exit, watching his step and assuming 
the jaunty air of someone who knows qpitc well what he’s 
about - till he was out of sight of the police station. 

Of course the obvious thing to do, now that he had 
crossed into the enemy’s camp, was to break ofE relations 
with the three persons who stood for law and order : the 
Governor, Public Prosecutor, and Police Superintendent. 
But something egged him on to continue visiting them; 
whether a self-defensive instinct, a secret hope, or mere self- 
assertiveness, it was impossible to say. 

At the Prosecutor’s the procedure was simple enough. 
Timar was given three whiskies in quick succession, then 
his host slapped him on the back. 

‘You’re m:tking a mess of things, old boy. Of course it’s 
none of my business. Still, take my tip and try to pull up 
before it is too late. Addle’s a juicy little bit to go to bed 
with, 1 grant you. But that’s all. She’s no damned good for 
anything else. See what I mcan.^’ 

Timar rose and walked out on to the verandah with his 
jauntiest air. 

At the Governor’s, however, he had a shock. As he waited 
in the vestibule he heard the Governor’s voice in the study 
where they had so often drunk together, saying to the boy 
who had announced his arrival : 

'Tell the gendeman I’m very busy and don’t know when 
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1 diall fiiuf time to see him.' He £d not even trodble pa 
lower his vdce. 

Umar’s ears were burning, but he showed no iugm of his 
discomfiture. Indeed, even when there was no one to see, 
he rarely failed to wear the supercilious smile of one- 
superior to his surroundings. 

He walked back along the Strand to the hotel, llie 
restaurant was in semi-darkness, Ad^e seated behind the 
bar-counter, the timber men at their usual places. He went 
on behaving as if he were an ordinary guest at the hotel, 
took his meals with the others and, in public, showed no 
intimacy with Ad^le. Like Bouilloux or die one-eyed mao 
he would shout : 

‘Ad^c! A Pernod, please.’ 

For they had taught him to drink absinthe. Other things 
as well, which had become a daily ritual. At noon, for in- 
stance, before going to table there was always a game of 
poker-dice at the bar to decide who was to pay for the round 
of short drinks. At night, no sooner was dinner over than 
everyone settled down to playing cards, and Timar played 
with them till the party broke up. Now and then someone, 
he or another, would jhout : 

‘Adele! Another round, the same again!’ 

He was even picking up ‘coaster’ tricks of speech. Some- 
times the others exchanged glances, as who should say: 
‘He’s making progress 1 ’ 

But there were moments, too, when Timar was disgusted 
with himself for sitting on, hour after dreary hour, half 
fuddled with drink, dealing and drawing ca^s, in dus 
pestilential atmosphere. At such mmnents he developed an 
extreme irritability, took offence over trifles, even at a casual 
glance in his direction. 
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It came to this : he had ceased to belong to the other 
camp, cut himself adrift from dfidaldom and respectal^ty. 
But, on the other hand, he knew diat even after twenty 
years of tlus sort of life he’d never feel at one with the men 
around him — that law}'er’s clerk, for instance, who for a 
game ctf cards had a whole vocabulary of queer words that 
Timar had never heard before. - 

The doors were closed. Candle in hand, Adcle went up* 
stairs. The lighting-plant stopped himuning in the com- 
pound. Every night he had a moment’s hesitation on the 
landing. Adde turned and gazed into his eyes. Sometimes 
he merely said ‘Good night.’ Then she, too, said ‘Good 
night,’ handed him the candle and entered her 
room, without kissing him, without even shaking his 
hand. 

But there were other nights when he said ‘Come!’ It was 
no more than a flutter of his lips, but she uRderstood. 
Quiedy she turned into his room, placed the candlestick on 
the wash-stand, drew aside the mosquito-net, tucked in the 
sheets; then lay down in the bed and waited. 

‘Feeling tired.?’ 

‘Not in the least.’ 

He refused to admit it. Actually he could hardly keep on 
his feet - though all day he had not done a stroke of work, 
had not exerted himself in any way whatever. He supposed 
lus lassitude was due to a sort of general debilit)'; its symp- 
toms were a feeling of blankness in his head, and accesses 
of dark, formless fear that sometimes set him trembling as 
if he were in instant peril. 

The worse he was feeling, the more ardently he flung 
himself on Ad^e, and as he strained her to his breast his 
brain seethed with unanswerable questions. Did she love 
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him? WhRt sort o£ love could she feel for him? Was she 
being unfaithful, and, if not now, what of the future? Why 
had she killed Thomas? 

But he never questioned her. He didn’t dare. He was 
too much afraid of what the answers might be. For he could 
not do without her. When taking his solitary walks along 
the quay, he had merely to think of her white body, naked 
beneath the flimsy dress, to feel a rush of hatred for every 
man he saw. 

What troubled him most was a curious feeling of being 
under observation. For some time past she had been look- 
ing at him a great deal, too much for his peace of mind. 
Even in the darkness of his room, when he held her in his 
arms, he was conscious of her gaze fixed on the pale blur 
that was all his face could seem to her. From her seat be- 
hind the bar she watched him during meals. She watched 
him rattling dice or playing cards. And for all its affection 
it was an appraising look, the look of someone trying to 
size another up. 

What were her real feelings towards him? What would 
he not have given to know! 

‘You shouldn’t drink Pernod. It’s bad for you.’ 

But he drank it nevertheless. Precisely because what she 
said was true, and he knew it. 

Before the deal with Truffaut could be completed they 
had had to wait for certain official documents to come from 
Paris. These had arrived by the last boat, five days pre- 
viously. Timar had refused to go to the jetty and had 
watched from his bedroom window the steamei that had 
come from France casting anchor in the bay; his eyes had 
followed the tender as it approached the quay. 

‘As the hotel is sold there’s nothing to prevent our 
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leaving tomoirow if you fed like it,’ Adde had said. It’s 
only a day’s run up to the concession.* 

But they had nc^ left that day, or the next. Timar had 
nxadedifficuldes, invented pretexts, delayed their preparations. 

Now he was ra^^ng inwardly because Adde’s ^es were 
fixed on him and he knew very well what she was thinking. 
She was thinking he was afraid to make the plunge into 
the unknown, clinging desperately to the comfortable futili* 
tics of his present life. 

There was an element of truth in it. These surroundings 
which at first had seemed to him so appalling and wliich 
he had loathed with all his heart - he now was seeing them 
from a different angle. He had grown familiar with all their 
aspects, and much that had struck him as abstvd or ugly 
now appealed to him in a curious way. That grotesque 
native mask, for instance, hung in tlte middle of a wall. 
There was a subtle harmony l>ctwccn the tones of the mask 
and its background, vivid white on silvery -grey distemper. 

Even the glossy malioganv bar was enough to give an 
illusion of security; it was exactly like the bar-counters in 
thousands of French provincial cafes, and behind it was the 
same array of apMtifs and liqueurs. 

He had come to like even his morning stroll, tlie sights 
and sounds of the bazaar, his d<iily halt to watch the fisher- 
men hauling their boats up the beach. 

In the restaurant there was a constant buzz of conversa- 
tion round theii table; now and again Ad^lc, without mov- 
ing from her place, would answer a remark addressed to 
her. But all the lime, her chin cupped between her hands, 
^ kept on watching Timar as he smoked incessant cigar- 
ettes, jerking the smoke out with little irritable puffs. 

’lliink you’ll have some timber ready for that German 
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tramp that's due in next month?’ someone asked. 

‘Might have,' Adile replied. And waved away ^e smdEC 
that was drifting between her and Timar’s face. 

On this opening night Bouiiloux was in a waggish vein; 
on the eighteen'inch-high cook’s hat which he was wearing 
he sported a red, white, and blue cockade that enhanced its 
comical effect. 

‘Permit me, noble lady, to serve you another glass of our 
delicious nectar. By the way, what will it cost me now? 
While I was a poor mutt of a customer I paid you eighty 
francs per bottle. But now I’m the boss ...’ 

Everyone was laughing. Drinks were loosening Bouil- 
loux’s tongue. 

‘Will the noble dame sleep here tonight? With our young 
Adonis? Boy, conduct the Prince and Princess to the royal 
bedchamber.’ 

Timar was the only one who did not laugh. And yet his 
discomfort was less mental than physical; he felt as if he 
were being forced to breathe polluted air. His forehead was 
clammy with sweat. He had already noticed that he sweated 
much more than the others, and felt ashamed of it, as of a 
bodily infirmity. Often when they were in bed Adele would 
rub his chest down with a towel, exclaiming : 

‘How hot you are ! ’ 

Not that she herself did not feel the heat, but it was not 
with the same intensity, and what struck Timar most was 
that her skin always remained pleasant to the touch. 

‘You’ll see; once we’re up there you’U get used to the 
climate.’ 

By ‘up there’ she meant ‘in the jungle’, but it wasn’t 
jungle life that Timar was afraid of. Since coming to Libre- 
ville he had learnt that wild animals do not attack men if 
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they can help that fewer deaths are due to 8nake4Mte than 
to lightning, and that the fiercest-lookiog savages in the 
bush are usually quite harmless. 

Hiere were leopards, elephants, gorillas, gazelles, and 
crocodiles. Almost every day someone came back from a 
shooting expedition with a skin or two. The insects, even 
the tsetse flies he saw in the town, had ceased to trouble 
him much - apart from a brief, purely instinctive reaction 
of disgust. 

No, he wasn’t funking it. Only it meant leaving Libre* 
ville, the hotel, the bedroom stippled with light and shade, 
the red stone wharf, the palm-fringed bay, all in fact that he 
used to detest - including the rounds of poker-dice for 
drinks, the card g.imes laced with Calvados. But all these 
things had coalesced into a familiar, companionable setting 
in which he could move at his case, trusting only to his 
reflexes. 

And that was a tremendous satisfaction; for he had 
become lazy, shamelessly inert. He had taken to shaving 
only twice a week; he somcomes remained seated in the 
same chair for hoiurs on end, stanng in front of him, his 
mind completely blank. 

La Rochelle was dear to him, hut he had left it cheerfully; 
watching his family waving handkerchiefs on the jdatform 
as the train drew out, he had felt only the faintest paag of 
regret. But somehow Libreville had got a hold on him; it 
hurt to wiench himself away. Even when he saw the mail- 
Ixial anchored off the coast he had had no real deare to 
leave - though dunng the next forty-eight hours hr bad felt 
exceptionally depressed. 

He was disgusted with everything, himself included, and 
yet that feding of disgust, like his own supinencss^ had be- 
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COOK scanedung he could not £orga That was isdiy fait 
aaget rose when he saw Ad^e gazing at him broodinglf . 
She understood - and what she didn’t understand she 


Then why did she love, or pretend to love, him? 
He rose to his feet. 

‘I’m off to bed.’ 


He cast his eyes over the other men, all of whom were' 
half-seas-over. Tonight, thank goodness, there was no need 
to wait till closing-time. Adele no longer ran the place. It 
was for Bouilloux to stop the lighting-plant, have doors and 
shutters' closed, and go upstairs last, candle in hand. 

‘Good night, gentlemen,’ he said. 

AdMe had risen with him. And that was the hrst satis- 
factory thing of the evening; she had done it quite natur- 
ally, as a matter of course. 

'Au revoir, everyone.’ 

’ 'Look here, Ad^c, it’s your last night. We shan’t see you 
again before you leave. How about a kiss all round?’ 

She walked from table to table, bending her chedc 
towards each man for a kiss. The one-eyed man, who WM 
the drunkest of the cempany, started fondling her breast 
as he kissed her. Adcle made as if she had not noticed it. 

‘Coming?’ She went to Timar’s side. 

TJ|ey walked upstairs together, the notse of voices in the 
restaurant echtang in their ears. They were occupying the 
room in which Timar had spent his first night in Afnca. 

‘You’ve not been looking at all well this evening. Any- 
thing wrong?’ 

‘No. I’m quite all right, thanks.’ 

The usual ritual. First she drew the mosquito-net adds, 
then made sure there were no Kwpions or small snakes in 
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^ bed and gave die pillows a shake. Finally she slipped 
but o£ her dress, with exacdy the same movements as cm 
previous nights. 

‘Don’t ioigetf we’ve got to be up by five.’ 

While taking off his tie before ^e mirror, Timar scanned 
his reflected self. The glass was tarnished and in the feeble 
light his face looked ghasdy, alti^t sinister. 

Suddenly he remembered Eugene, twice as robust as he, 
who had come downstairs on the night of the show to 
announce, in an almost normal voice, that he was dying of 
blackwater fever. 

Looking round he saw Adze’s naked form. She was 
fitting on the edge of the bed, taking off her shoes. 

‘Aren’t you going to undress?’ she asked. 

At that moment he was thinking : Eugene’s dead and s^e 
has survived him. He did not follow up the thought. He 
preferred to leave things vague. Still, he could n«t repress a 
slight shudder of superstitious fear. He was going with her 
into tile bush; he would die like Eugene, and perhaps one 
day, in this same room, she would be saying to another 
man ... 

He checked himself abruptly, undressed, and started to- 
wards the bed. 

‘You’ve forgotten to put out the light.’ 

He went back, blew out the candle. 

‘What time did you say?’ he asked as the mattress 
creaked beneath his weight. 

‘Five.’ 

‘Have you set the alarm ? * 

He turned his back to her; his head found the familiar 
depression in the pillow; he fdt the warmth of Adde’s 
body pressed to his. There was a long silence. To avoid 
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haag firit to lareak it he pretoided to he asleep. But hb 
eyes were open, his senses keenly alert. He knew she had 
not gone to sleep, but, lying on her back, was gazing at the 
white glimmer of the ceiling. 

Hie alence lasted on and <m, till he was on the verge of 
sleep. Then he heard a vdce say : 

'Good night, }oe, dear.’ 

He gave a slight start, but did not turn towards her. It 
seemed to him that the voice was not Adze’s ordinary 
voice; something had changed. Three or four minutes later 
he felt die bed shaking; he swung himself on to his back 
and sat up, peering into the darkness. 

‘Are you crying?* 

The words were followed by a sob - as though his ques- 
tion had at last enabled her to give expression to her grief. 
Then she said in a stifled voice : 

‘Lie down, dear. Come. ...* 

She forced him to lie down again and took him in her 
arms, murmuring through her $c^ : 

‘Oh, why are you like that? Why are you so unkind?’ 


CHSPTEK vn 
Up River 

Day was breaking when the launch cast off. Looking back, 
Ad&le and Timar saw, oudined against the greyncss, Boml- 
loux’s lorry, which had conveyed them and their luggage to 
the jetty. Bouilloux waved to Aem as die launch dipped into 
the trough of the first wave, rose and was lost to sight again. 
Ihcte was a short stretch open sea. To enter the rivar- 
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mouth they had to meet the waves head-on. A Negro was 
at the wheel. He wore a tattered cap, a black cotton bathing- 
suit, and over it an old tweed coat, yet somehow he did not 
kx>k ridiculous. With an inscrutable expression he was 
staring straight ahead, his hands - which were paler than 
the rest of his body - clenched on the whecl. 

So long as Bouilloux and the lorry were in sight Adele 
remained standing; then she seated herself in the stern. She 
was in her usual costume, except that she was wearing 
riding-boots to protect her legs from mosquitoes. 

A dismal start. They had had to rise while it was still 
dark and had feverishly completed what packing remained 
to be done. And now, to make things worse, the launch 
was pitching on a choppy sea, in the bleak light of dawn. 

They did not speak, or look at each other, but behaved 
like strangers - in spite of what had passed between them in 
the night; perhaps, indeed, l^ccausc of it. There had bcc.n 
a scene which had left a painful impression on Timar’s 
mind, though he could recall none of the details. For he had 
lost not only his self-control but all grip of reality, all con- 
sciousness of what was happening. 

‘Why arc you crying.^’ he had asked. ‘Do tell me why 
you’re crying.’ 

No sooner had he spoken than something seemed to 
break loose in his brain and he gave way to a mood of 
nervous irritation. And the prospect of having to listen to 
explanations, which would prevent his sleeping, added to 
his rancour. Then Ad^lc had said : 

‘Go to sleep, dear. It’s over.’ 

He had jumped out of bed, lit the candle and poured out 
a flbbd of angry words. He accused Adele of misunder- 
standing everything. What right bad ske to be miserable.^ 
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Whereas he had every reason. He had worked himself.up 
into a state bordering on hysteria and it had been all Ad^le 
could do to calm him down and coax him back to bed. The 
conclusion had been even more grotesque; he had apolo- 
gized, pleaded to be forgiven. 

‘That’s all right,’ she had said. ‘Don’t worry any more, 
but try to get a bit of sleep before it’s time to start.’ 

He had gone to sleep aching in every limb, his head pil- 
lowed on her breast. And in the morning all seemed for- 
gotten; there had been no demonstrations of affection be- 
tween them, rather a certain coolness. ... 

They were skirting the palm-fringcd coast, half a mile off 
shore. When the last houses of Libreville were left behind 
and the launch swung round into the river, they were 
greeted by a burst of sunlight. 

At last the night was ended, and ended with it all its 
absurd imaginings, phantoms of the darkness. After feasting 
his gaze on the green luxuriance of the river-banks, Timar 
turned to Adcle with happy, laugliing eyes. 

‘It’s really quite pretty.’ 

‘It’s even better farther on.* 

He lit a cigarette, and a wave of optimism swept over 
him. Ad^c, too, was smiling.- She rose and moved to his 
side. They fell to watching the landscape gliding past, while 
the Negro at the wheel gazed steadily ahead. 

Some canoes were anchored in mid-stream. They had 
glimpses of Negroes, motionless as the craft from which 
they were fishing. There was a radiant peace, a tranquil 
ecstasy upon the river, that seemed to call for some majestic 
music, a swelling anthem, to drown the stridcncc of a saw- 
mill on the bank and the thudding of the motor-engine. 

Slowly, leaving long trails of ripples in her wake, the 
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launch forged upstream, throblung unth die beats of the 
propeller. They measured their progress by the tng trees 
studding the banks. After the first bend the sea was out ct 
aght^ and there were no more saw-mills. Only a riot of 
tangled fohage cataracting down to the water’s edge, widi 
queer, exotic trees upstanding in its midst: mangroves 
whose roots spiked up from the mud, man-high; silvery- 
white alk<otton trees with triangular trunks, leafless but for 
a tufr of ftfliage at the summit. Everywhere rushes and lianas ; 
everywhere, too, a vast, brooding silence through which the 
steady chug-chug of the engine drove like a ploughshare. 

’Is it deep here.^’ Timar asked the steersman, vrith the 
naive curiosity of a Sunday tripper on the Marne. 

The man seemed umawarc that the question was addressed 
U> him, and it was Ad^le who replied. 

‘About ninety feet, I should say. But there are places 
where one scrapes along the river-bed.’ 

‘Any crocodiles?’ 

‘One sees them occasionally.’ 

Only one word conveyed his mood at that moment : the 
word ‘holiday’. Yes, he was on holiday. Even the sun 
seemed gayer than usual. 

The first native village came in sight : four or five houses 
dotted along the river-side between the trees, and half a 
dozen canoes moored in front of them. Some naked picca- 
ninnies watched the launch go by. A woman who was 
bathing gave a squeal and let herself down, neck-high, into 
the water. 

‘Feeling hungry, Joe?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

He was gazing at the landscape, missing nothing, wifli 
the sight-seeing zeal of a tourist. 
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‘Show me an okume tree.' 

After a moment she pranted to the bank. 

‘Oh, so that’s an okume. Why does it fetch so high a 
price?’ 

‘Because it’s the only timber suitable for plywood. It’s 
sliced up into plies by machinery; nothing’s done by 
hand.’ 

‘And a mahogany tree.’ 

‘There .aren’t any round here. But you’ll sec some farther 
up-river, in an hour or two.’ 

‘How about ebony?’ 

'The same thing. All the valuable timber was felled long 
ago along the lower reaches.’ 

‘Rut we have still some ebony trees, haven’t we?’ 

The first time he’d said ‘we’ ! 

‘Yes, and mahogany too. By the way, old Truffaut gave 
me a tip which may come in useful. The concession’s full 
of orchids. He has passed on to me a book he had about 
them. Some of the rarer sorts fetch as much as fifty thousand 
francs in Europe, it. seems. And he says he’s come across 
some varieties like the pictures in his book.’ 

Why was the worla so beautiful that morning? Every- 
thing was coming right. Even the landscape seemed smiling 
upon his prospects, and though the heat was as intense as 
usual, Timar was not affected by it. 

They had been travelling for two hours. A moment 
came when the launch swung in towards the bank and 
grounded lightly on the sand. 

Imperturbable as ever, the Negro stopped the engine and 
flung a mooring-rope to a woman standing on the bank, 
whose only garment was a tuft of dry grass himg sporran- 
wise below her navel. Never before had Timar seen such 
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bnaats - so ain^y yet so grace^ly moobled, and of «ach 
majesdc opulence. 

‘What are we Koi^ang for?’ he asked. 

'Iliis time die Negro denned to answer. 

‘Engine plenty hot. Let ’im cool.* 

A village of a dozen huts, canoes. Timar and AdMe 
landed, leaving the boatman and the Negress chattering and 
laughing beside the launch. 

In the centre of a clearing was a miniature bazaar. Here 
also there reigned a profound calm. Five women, -wizened 
old hags with one exception, squatted beside mats on which 
thdr scanty stock-in-trade was expened for sale. 

Here human life and all that appertained to it seemed 
dwarfed out of recognition by the immensity of nature. At 
the foot of giant trees, in the heart of the vast, luxuriant 
jungle, all that lay on the mats was a tiny pittance : a few 
handfuls of cassava, some bananlas, four or five small 
smoked fish. The old crones were stark naked, two o[ them 
smoking pipes. Another wt»nan was suckling a two-year- 
dd child who now and again turned to stare at the white 
fdk with wondering eyes. 

The women took no notice of the strangers and gave no 
greeting. Adele, who walked in front, glanced at the little 
heaps of food and stooped to peer into the htns. She picked 
up a banana from one of the mats, but did not offer to pay 
for it. 

The natives showed no resentment, merely complete in- 
difference. White folk were white folk and, being white, 
could do exactly as they diosc. 

Suddenly Adde said : 

‘Wait for me a moment.’ 

She walked' towards the Wgest hut, which stood a little 
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apatt fimn odierf, and entored it witb a decided step. 
Tlmar reomned behind, looking down at the bazaar mats. 

Did she know somebody here? What could she be after 
in that hut? 

He soon got tired of contemplating the old won^ and 
their ware and walked back to the launch. The Negro had 
gone on shore; Timar could see him, a dark form glimmero 
ing in a haze of broken lights where the sunbeams 
splintered on a tangle of lianas. He was standing with the 
naked Hack girl, very close to her, but they only touched 
each other with their fingo'-tips. They were laughing, 
uttering slow, deep-throated sounds that seemed meaning- 
less, mere grunts of satisfaction. 

Not to appear to be watching than, he retraced his steps. 
Ad^e had not come back yet. He thought of going to join 
her in the hut, but didn’t dare. At a loss what to do he 
took a packet of cigarettes from his pocket. Promptly a 
^all black hand was stretched towards him and he saw a 
{Mccaninny gazing up at him pleadingly. 

Ten feet away an old woman, too, put forth a suppliant 
hand, and when he tossed a cigarette towards ho* there was 
a general scramble. All the women gathered round, gig- 
^ng and squealing, trying to push each other away. When 
another cigarette fell dtey went down on thdr knees and 
fought for it in the dust. Just then Ad^le came up. When 
she saw the women mobbing Timar she laughed. 

‘Let’s start,’ she said. 

On the way back to the launch she picked up another 
banana from tme of the mats. Only when the engine had 
been started up did he think of asking : 

‘Where did you go?* 

*Don*t bather your head about that 1 * 
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‘Know someone in that village?’ 

‘I’d radier nt^ talk about it.’ 

The air was getting sultrier as the launch proceeded up- 
stream. Timar felt a sudden twinge of annoyance. 

‘So you refuse to tell me why you went to that hut?’ he 
muttered sulkily. 

She smiled. A coanng, affei^onate smile. 

*I promise you there’s nothing for you to worry about.’ 

Why did an incident that he tiiought to have forgotten 
come back to his mind just then? One of his earliest 
amours. He had been spending a few days in Paris just 
after leaving school. He had let a woman take him to a 
squalid hotel bedroom in the Rue Lepic. When they came 
downstairs again and were in the vestibule the woman said 
to him, just as AdMe had said just now : 

‘Wait for me a moment, please.’ 

She had gone into the manager’s office. He*had heard a 
murmur of voices, then she had come back to him, looking 
pleased. 

‘Let’s be off.’ 

‘Why did you go there?’ 

‘Don’t you bother about that. That’s my affair.’ 

Only several years later had he understood; she’d called 
in at die office to collect her rake-off on the room bill. 

Why had he associated in his mind that juvenile experi- 
ence with the incident at the village? Really there was 
nothing in common. And yet, when he noticed Adele 
looking more cheerful than usual, the face of that other 
woman, whose name he had never known, rose again before 
his eyes. 

‘Who lives in that hut? A Negro?’ 

‘Why, of course. There aren’t any Europeans in these 



parts/ WheB she taw him frowniiig, die added : *D(m^ 
look to .put out, dear. I assure you there’s nothing to be 
vexed about.’ 

Under the tom, grease-stained cap'the Negro’s eyes were 
set up-stream as he swung the whed this side and dun with 
litde skilful jerks. 

No doubt the mystery diat Adde was making ‘dxiut her 
visit to the nadve hut was not the only reason for Timv’s 
sudden diange of mood. The sun was straight overhead 
. and the movement of the launch had ceased to give an 
illusion of coolness. And there was scanediing exasperating 
about the unbroken sameness of the scenery on the banks. 

He had breakfasted off a tin of tepid pdtS and a slice of 
rancid bread. But he had already drunk two glasses of 
whisky-and-watcr. 

It was the time he always needed a pick-me-up. Towards 
noon invariably a sinking feeling came over him and not 
till he had had a drink or two did he feel relatively fit. 

Adile seemed to be still in high spirits, in almost too 
high spirits. Timar felt there was something fOTced in her 
gaiety. Usually she didn’t take such pains to be entertaining. 
She was simpler, more placid, as a rule. 

What could she have been up to in that hut.? And why 
now this all too obvious eagerness to please and humour 
him? 

Timar had stretched himself fuU length in the well of die 
boat, and as he watched the tree-tops sailing past he felt the 
(dd rancour surging up again. 

‘CXve me the bottle.’ 

‘Oh, Joe, please ...’ 

‘Well, what’s the fuss about? Can’t I have a drink if I 
-feel thirsty.?’ 
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With a sigh she handed him the whisky botde, only mur* 
muring so sofdy that he hardly caught the words : 

‘Be careful, dear.’ 

‘Careful of what? Of the Negresses I may choose to visit 
in their huts?* 

That was unjust, and he knew--it. For some time he had 
been catching himself talking to her in that strain, but the 
impulse was too strong to resist. At such moments he had 
an immense self-pity, saw himself as a victim with a 
legitimate grievance against the whole human race. 

'You, anyhow, haven’t any right to lecture me, consider- 
ing you earned your living making people drunk I * 

There was a gun beside him, ready for use if any game 
showed up; but, except for a few birds, there was no sign 
of animal life upon the banks. There were, however, 
swarms of flies which he had to keep on brushing off his 
face. Each time one settled Tim.'ir gave a start, for he knew 
that tsetse flies abounded along the river. 

Suddenly he jerked himself up ragefully and flung off his 
coat, under which he wore only a short-sleeved singlet. 

‘Don’t do that, Joe. You’ll make yourself ill.’ 

‘That’s my look-out.’ 

He was no cooler without the coat; indeed he felt hotter. 
But at least he hadn’t that sticky feeling of sweat congealing 
on his chest and under his arms. It was now a different 
sensation, as if he were being toasted in front of a blazing 
fire, and he found it almost agreeable. 

‘Give me the bottle.’ 

‘Please don’t drink any more ...’ 

‘I told you to give me the bottle.’ 

He was all the more inristent because he knew the Negro, 
for all his air of stolidity, was listening to all they s:ud, rizing 
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diem up, himself and Ad^le. Ddiandy he took a long 
draught from the botde, then stretched himself full length 
on the wooden seat running along the side of the boat, after 
rolling up his coat to serve as pillow. 

‘Do listen to me, Joe. The sun’s awfully dangerous and ...’ 

But he refused to listen. All he wanted was to sleep. He 
felt so utterly exhausted that even if it meant dying where 
he lay he would not move; even the effort of sitting up 
would have been too much for him. 

• His thoughts grew blurred, he sank into an uneasy, 
vision'haunted doze. He had a curious feeling that his body 
had become part of the solid world and curious things were 
taking place within it. Was he a tree, or a mountain? Once 
or twice he opened his eyes and saw AdMe trying to protect 
his head from die glare. 

Suddenly there was a hideous crash, a son of cataclysm 
that jerked him off the scat on which he lay. He jumped up^ 
his fists clenched, a red mist before his eyes. 

‘Can’t you leave me in peace, damn it?’ 

The launch was listing heavily, water swirling past the 
gunwale at a dizzy speed. In a sort of half-dream Timar 
saw the Negro step over the side. It flashed into his mind 
that he’d been lured into a trap; they had him at their 
mercy. He flung himself at the Negro, crashed his fist 
against the man’s face and sent him spinning into the 
river. 

‘Ah, that’s the idea, is it? Well, you won’t get away with 
it like that!’ 

The river was only two feet deep at that point. The 
launch had run aground in a rapid. As the Negro rose 
laboriously to his feet Timar fumbled for the gun that he 
had had beside him in the morning. 
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*You murderous swinet I’ll teach you to play your dirty 
ttkksonmel’ 

But then his foot caught up on something hard, a seat or, 
perhaps the gun for which he was searching. He staggered. 
As he fdl forward he had a fleedng glimpse at Addle’s face 
stricken with panic and, above all, despair. His fenrehead 
bumped on some hard object. 

’You swine 1’ he repeated, and then everything began to 
swirl around him, spiralling up and up, while from the 
zenith masses of sedid darkness came toppling down. 

Even after that, however, he had spells of partial lucidity. 
Once when he opened his eyes he found himself seated in 
the belly oi the launch; the Negro was propping him up 
while AdMc, raising his arms with difficulty, passed them 
through the sleeves of the cotton jacket. 

Another time he saw Addle’s face bending almve him. He 
was stretched on his bark. Something damp and cool lay 
on his forehead: there was a hot tingling sensation in his 
hands, along his spine and chest. 

Then he felt himself being carried, not by two people, by 
a whole crowd - ten, fifty, perhaps a thousand men - he’d 
no idea! An army of black men, their lean legs swinging 
to and fro, to and fro, Icvd with his eyes. 

They spoke a language he had never heard before, and 
Adde spoke it too. 

Behind the swinging legs were trees, myriads of tree^ 
and theu came a gre.it darkness, pungent with the fumes of 
rotting leaf-mould. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Green Walls 

When he sat up in bed^ it was not at Adele, who was 
helping him to rise, that he looked first, but at the walls of 
the room. Pale green walls. So it hadn’t been a dream. And 
if one detail was true all the rest must be true. 

Timar frowned. His lips set in a hard line, his eyes grew 
stern. He saw himself as a just but ruthless judge. 

*How many days have I been here?’ He watched Adcle’s 
face, as if hoping to catch her out. 

Tour days. ... But why on earth are you glaring at me 
like that.^’ she added with a nervous laugh. 

‘Bring a looking-glass.’ 

While she was getting it he stroked his unshaven chin. 
He had grown much thinner. His eyes had changed out of 
recognition, and now, after making only a few movements, 
he felt quite exhausted. 

‘Where’s Bouilloux?’ He knew he was alarming her; he 
was conscious of the effect of hie staring, fever-bright eyes — 
and he gloated over her dismay. 

‘BouiUoux? But this isn’t Libreville. We’re at home, in 
the concession.’ 

‘Answer my question, please.* 

He had plenty of other questions up his sleeve. Subtly 
misleading questions, the kind a lawyer uses to trip up a 
hostile witness. For, while he had been in bed with a 
temperature of 105, he had seen and heaid - all sorts of 
things I And now he’d ascertained that the walls were really 
green, he knew where he stood ! 
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It Imtc been die second day anybow, it was quite 
soon after their arriv^ - diat Ad^e afw tidying up the 
room had made a wry face at the walls. Then he had heard 
her moving dKmt on the ground floor, giving orders, and 
in die affernoon she had come back and <£stempered walls 
and ceiling in green. 

She evidently had not realized that his eyes were open and 
he was watching her. She had called someone in to help 
with the ceiling. 

‘Wdl, what about fiouilloux.^* He was determined to get 
that question answered first; then he’d another' one to 
spring on her. 

‘He’s not been here, Joe, I assure you.* 

He let it pass for the moment, though he was positive he 
had heard Bouilloux’s vdee downstairs; had even heard 
him say : 

‘Poor little Ad^le, it’s just too bad ! ’ 

And then one night hadn’t he seen her holding the door 
ajar to let the man have a peep at him?’ 

‘What about the Greek?’ 

About him, anyhow, she couldn’t lie. Timar had seen 
him not once only, but four or five times. A tall young man; 
sleek Hack hair, and a bronzed fac« with a curious tic; he 
was continually blinking his right eye. 

‘Constantinesco ? ’ 

Obviously. After painting the walls she had made him 
hold the ladder while she painted the ceiling. Timar had 
seen him quite clearly. 

‘What’s he up to here?’ 

‘He’s our foreman. He used to work here before, and 
I’ve kept him on. Look here, Joe, do try to rest. You’re 
dripping with perspiration.’ 
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Bticlie £d[t a need 4 d i^wak, to adc more questions, cut her 
to tbe quick, gtt his back. There bad been moments 
which he diuddeied to rccaU. 

That n^ht, for instance, when he had felt cidder than 
he’d ever have dreamt it possiUe to fed. Though he was 
sodced in sweat from head to foot, his teeth were chatter- 
ing, and he*d cried : 

Tor God’s sake put some more blankets on I Light a fire I * 

Ad^ie had answered gently : 

‘You’ve four blankets already, dear.' 

‘That'S'4: lie. You want me to die of cold. Where’s the 
doctor? Why haven’t you sent for the doctor?’ 

Then there had come a period of hideous nightmares. 
Timar saw Eugene in a bed bi»ide him, eyeing him cynically : 

‘You ain’t used to it yet, sonny. But you’ll get the hang 
of it in time. I’m an old hand, you see.’ 

Get the hang of what? What tbe devil did he mean? 
Timar flew into a rage, shouted furiously for Adde, who 
wjis sitting at the bedside. Oh, if only he could have killed 
her! But he hadn’t any weapon. She was laughing at him. 
So was Constantinesco, who tiptoed in and asked in a 
whisper: 

‘Still 105?’ 

Anyhow, he had decided to clear all thai up right away. 
The fever had left him. There was nothing wrong now with 
his sight. Just to make sure, he blinked his eyes. 

‘I’ve had blackwater fever, haven’t I?’ 

‘Don’t be so absurd, dear. Blackwater isn’t a bit like that. 
AU you had was a nasty go dengue. Almost everybody 
has one when he Brst comes out. It’s not serious 1 ’ Ah 1 So 
it wasn't even serious! ‘You must have been stung by an 
insect on the river, and being exposed to the sun all day 
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made it come on with a rush. One runs a terri^dng tem- 
perature, but no one ever dies of it* 

He was anxious to discover if she had changed in any 
way. He even leaned out of the bed to see if she was wear- 
ing her top-boots, and saw that she was. 

“Why arc you dressed like that?’ 

‘I have to go to the workshed now and then to see how 
they’re getting on.’ 

‘What workshed?’ 

‘Where the tools are being repaired.’ 

‘By wh<Hn?’ He gave the words a threatening intonation. 

‘Constantinesco. He’s a skilled mechanic.’ 

‘Who else?’ 

‘We have two hundred nadve hands; they’re busy putting 
up their huts just now.’ 

‘ “We”? Whom do you mean by “we”?’ 

‘Why, you and I, of course, dear.’ 

‘Ah, yes ...’ 

He had thought she meant herself and the Greek. He was 
on the verge of collapse; the sweat that covered his body 
was cooling down. Ad^le was gazing at him, clasping his 
hand tightly. There was no sadness in her look, only A hint 
of smiling reprimand, as when one sees a child behaving in 
a silly way. 

‘Now, Joe dear, do try to sleep a bit. To-morrow you’ll 
be able to get up. Dengue comes on nnth a rush, but it goes 
off just as quickly. So we’ll have a nice quiet talk together, 
you and I, to-morrow — about the concession. Everything’s 
going swimmingly.’ 

'Come and lie beside me.* 

For a fraction of a second she hesitated; and knowing the 
bed maelt of illness, he felt secretly ashamed. 
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*amar 

He had half doted his eyes and> seen across his cyp- 
ladies, her face was blurred. His hand dipped to die soft 
curveof her leg. 

'Don’t, Joel You’re not well enough yet. ... Please!’ 

But he refuted to listen. Somehow he had to assert hit 
rights; to prove that she was his. Clammy, shivering, vnth 
loveless passion, he had his way. When he sank back ex- 
hausted, ail his body aching as if he had been beaten, she 
rose quickly, straightened her dress, and said without a 
trace of ill-humour : 

’Really, you’re impossible, my dear! A regular spoilt 
child!’ 


He didn’t hear her; all he heard now was the thudding 
of his heart, the pulses throbbing in his temples. 

Next day, helped by Constandnesco and Adile, he came 
downstairs and settled down in the big living-room. The 
Greek’s slimness and jet-black hair gave him the look of a 
young man, but only at a distance; a nearer view revealed 
a deeply lined face; ugly, irregular features. He was defer- 
ential, not to say obsequious. Whenever he spoke he was 
obviously courting Timar’s approval. 

The house was almost empty. Most of its previous con- 
tents, nearly all the furniture, had been thrown out and 
burnt. All that was left ci them was a large mound of 
charred debris in the compound. Only bare essentials had 
been kept: tables, chairs, a couple of bedsteads; and they 
‘had needed thorough disinfection. 

Timar was installed in a comfortable sleeve-chair. Hie 
ro(Hn was surrounded on three sides by a verandah, and the 
walls inside and outside were in plain red brick, giving it 
a tyfHcally colonial aspect. On one side the ground fdl away 
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sfaai|dy towards die river, near which about a hundred and 
fifty blacks were putdng up thdr huts. On the other three 
sides the house was ringed in by the jungle, less than fifty 
yards away. 

‘Where does Constantinesco sleep?’ There was an under- 
tone of suspicion in his voice. 

‘In a hut just like those nadye huts, behind the go-down.' 

‘Who does he have his meals with?’ 

‘Oh, he has a native woman with him. They live to- 
gether.’ 

He was conscious that Adde was watching him, and 
looked away to hide the smile of satisfaction he was unable 
to repress. 

‘You see, Joe,’ she said, ‘it’s just as I told you : we’ve a 
decent, well-built house to live in, the concession is the best 
in Gabun — I’ve been round it, so 1 know - and I’ve no 
trouble in getting all the labour we can wai^ Now you 
must take it easy for a few days. Constantinesco will see the 
work is done properly.’ 

‘Right.’ 

But all the same he felt depressed. He would need more 
than a few days’ rest to make him capable of working like 
the others. He watched them walking about quite uncon- 
cernedly under the blazing sun, while the mere thought of 
facing even the milder glare on the verandah made him 
shudder. 

How different he was from Adele, who seemed so thor- 
oughly in her element here, so brisk and at ease in her black 
silk dress, white sun-helmet, doeskin knec-hoots! She chat- 
tered away vrith the Negroes in their own language, and 
handled them as if she’d spent her life amongst them. But 
be - where did he come in? 
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She had found some worm-^ten bodes amongst the 
things left behind by Truffaut; they included a volume of 
stories by de Maupassant, one of Loti’s novels, a manual of 
chemistry. 

He found the fiction almost unreadable. And yet in 
Europe he’d devoured those very books. Here, he wondered 
why any publisher had thought those pages worth the 
‘printer’s ink. 

When Adele came back to the living-room she found him 
engrossed in the book on chemistry. 


Days went by, all alike so far as Timar was concerned. 
Each morning he came downstairs, by himself or leaning 
on Adze’s arm, and .settled down in the big living-room, 
rising now and again to take a few languid steps. 

By this time everybody else was at work; at six o’clock 
Constantinesco had rung the bell that summoned the men 
to their tasks. From time to time he came into the house, a 
hunting-crop in his hand, and reported progress to Ad&le; 
who never offered him a chair, and treated him in a strictly 
business-like manner. 

Tve kept twenty men here to finish off the huts,’ he 
would say, ‘and sent the rest of them to the jungle. 'The 
tables for the house will be ready by this evening. Oh, and 
I’ve sent the hunter out to shoot a buffalo; tnat will keep the 
men in meat for a day or two.’ 

Timar was staggered by the amount of work that had 
been got through during his illness. And yet, so far as he 
remembered, every time he opened his eyes he had seen 
Adele at his bedside. Yet somehow all the while she had 
been superintending everything, keeping the natives at it. 
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Marvellous woman 1 True, she locdced paler, and the tings 

round her eyes were darker. 

‘We’ll have to rig up a shelter for the launch, or one day 
when we need her we’ll find the engine rusted up.’ 

Tve thought of that. Two men are setting up the posts 
just now, on the left of the group of huts.’ 

Then Adcle and Timar were left by themselves. But even 
then her hands were never idle. 

*You’ll see, Joe; youll get used to it. This is one of the 
healthiest spots in the district In three years’ time we’ll be 
back in France with a million francs in the bank.’ 

That was precisely what dismayed Timar; he hadn’t the 
least wish to return to France. What on earth could he do 
there? Where would he settle down? Would he go back to 
his family? Would he stay with Ad^e? 

Somehow he had struggled through the two novels left 
by Truffaut and these had proved to him how utterly unfit 
for civilized life he had become. He simply couldn’t picture 
himself going to La Rochelle, or sitting talking to his 
friends on the terrace the Caf^ de la Paix. And as for 
living with Ad&Ie in Paris or anywhere in France - that was 
equally unthinkable. 

No, he preferred not to think about it. Better let things 
drift. Meanwhile he tried to adapt himself to his surround- 
ings, to form habits, to get used to up-country life. In a few 
days he’d be aUe to go out. He’d supervise that swarm of 
natives on the river-bank; go into the jungle and point out 
the trees to be felled. 

But he was still too much run down. After walking for 
five minutes in the room, the floor of which, like the walls, 
was in red brick, his head began to swim and he staggered 
back to his chair: 
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*SuFe Bouilioux didn’t come here while 1 was ill?* 

‘Why on earth should Bouilioux want to come here?’ 
She turned it off with a laugh, as when he’d asked her why 
she entered that native hut. With the result that he was 
perpetually torn between confidence and mistrust - between 
love and hatred. 

When she was not with him he grew restless, kept going 
to the verandah to see if he couldn’t catch a glimpse of her. 
It was always a relief when he saw Constantinesco walking 
in a direction that led away from the path she had taken 
when leaving the house. 

The third day was adventurous; though Adele did her 
best to dissuade him, he went out of doors. He saw sixty 
black men harnessed to a huge log of okumc, hauling it 
down on rollers to the river. 

The first tree I His first tree! Though his legs were giving 
way beneath him, he prowled round the naked Negroes, 
their acrid odour tickling his nostrils. Behind them Con- 
stantinesco, in gumboots as usual, was shouting orders in 
a native dialect. The log moved forward, six inches at a 
time. The black bodies streamed with sweat, the men 'were 
panting. 

‘How much is that worth?’ Tiniar asked Adele, who had 
just come up. 

‘About eight hundred francs a ton, but you have to 
deduct three hundred for the cost of transport. That log 
will bring us in about two thousand francs profit.* 

It surprised him that such an enormous mass of wood was 
not worth more. 

‘And if it was mahogany?* 

There was no reply. She was listening. Then he, too, 
caught the hum of a motor engine in the distance. 
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^riie log hid smdc half-way down die bade; some men 
had stepped into the river and were tu^ng at the ropes. 
The sun was low. It would be quite dark in half an hour. 
Constantinesco, who had twenty years’ experience d Gabun^ 
had long since taken off his topee. 

Just as the log, after being sto^y tethered like a captive 
monster, was allowed to take the water, a motor-bunc^ 
swung round the bend and grounded on the bank. 

In it were two Negroes and a European who jumped on 
shore and shook Addle’s hand. 

‘Setded down already ? Quick work ! ’ 

Once a month this motor-launch came up the river bring- 
ing foodstuffs and their mails to the European timber 
traders, calling in at the stations along the river-banks. 
‘You must be thirstty. Come to the house.’ 

The young man had a glass of whisky, then produced 
from the satchd he had with him a letter addressed to 
Umar. It had a French stamp; the address was in his aster’s 
wi^jypg. He read the Hrst few lines before tlirusting it into 
his pocket. 

My dear Joe, 

I am writing from Royan where we are spending the 
day. The sun is shining, but not half so brightly, I’m 
sure, as in the wonderftd country where you ore now, 
you lucky ehap! The Germain boys are here, too, and I’m 
going surf-riding with them this afternoon. ... 

‘Nothing for me.^’ asked AdMe. 

‘No ... wait a bit! Do you know, old Bouilloux’s engine 
conked out on the way down and he had to sleep a ni|^ 
in a native viUa^?’ 



Timar swung rcnuid and looked at Adik^ but At did not 
or show the least concern. 

^Really?’ she murmured.. But when she spoke again her 
sprighdioess seemed forced, ‘What’s the latest from the gay 
metropoJis?’ 

‘Nothing much.’ 

They were sitting in the big rcd-brick room, sparsely 
furnished with three long chairs and a table. On the rivcrr 
bank the Negroes who had dragged the log were mopping 
their brows and laughing. Constantinesco was walking to- 
wards the bell whose clang announced the start and the con^ 
elusion of the day’s work. 

‘Except, of course, that business about Thomas,’ the 
young man added. 

He seemed disinclined to continue. He gave the impres- 
sion of being an amiable, rather gauche and shy young 
man. For diree weeks every month he travelled up and 
down the river in his motor-launch, in the company of the 
two natives, usually sleeping in a tent pitched in some 
jungle clearing. He had begun life as a commercial traveller 
in France, and since coming to Libreville had opened up a 
busy trade with the villages of the interior, where he sdid 
complete trousseaux, on the monthly instalment plan, to 
dusky beauties. Hail-fellow-well-met with all and sundry, 
but tactless to a degree, he carried on his business in the 
tropics exactly as he had done in tlic hamlets of Normandy 
and Brittany. 

‘They’ve found out who killed him. Another nigger, 
needless to say.* 

Adelc still betrayed no emotion of any kind. Her gaze 
shifted from Timar to the young trader. 

*Hc was arrested two days after you left, or rather the 
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headman o£ hi$ village made him over to the pc^ce. Since 
then there's been no end of palavers. The headman brought 
alcmg some witnesses.’ 

Timar was watching the young man’s face and breathing 
heavily.. 

‘Well, what’s com^f it.?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, the nigger’s acting dumb, pretends he knows damn- 
all about it. All the questions have to be put through an 
interpreter, and that holds things up no end. Still, one 
thing’s proved all riglit; the revolver was found buried in 
his hut. And there arc witnesses who say that he and 
Thomas were after the same girl. 

‘By the way, what can I let you have.? I’ve some excellent 
canned lobster. If you’re short of petrol, I can spare twenty 
cans.’ 

Timar had ceased listening. He was gazing at Adile, 
who replied : 

‘Right I I’ll take the petrol. And two bags of rice for our 
men. Have yon any cigarettes.? I can sell them here three 
francs the packet.’ 

‘I can do you some at a franc a packet in cases of a 
thousand.’ 

Night was falling. I'he river was veiled in shadow. Con- 
stantinesco was starting the electric power-plant; the lamps 
glowed red, then yellow. 

‘Tell me!’ Timar .said. ‘That man they’ve arrested, what 
village does he come from?’ 

‘Please, Joe ...’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I ask him if I want to?’ ' 

‘A little village down stream.’ 

Timar got up and went out on the verandah. He could 
just make out the black mass of the log breasting the current 
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the middle p£ die ring of huts. Tlie forest round die house 
uras inky idack but for the white, ureaith-like trunk of a 
sdlitary silk^tton tree tapering skywards. 

All his senses were abnormally alert, and, though the 
words were whispered in the ccanmeccial travellcf ’s ear,, he 
distinedy heard what Ad^e said : 

‘You blundering fool I ’ 


CHAPTER IX 

The Empty Bed 

‘Stop , Joe, please ! ’ she whispered. ‘He c&n hear everything.* 

The room was in darkness but for the glimmering rect- 
angle of an open window, divided into two unequal parts 
by a thin, pale line, the trunk of the silk<otton tree. 

They were lying on their backs, and Timar knew distt 
she was staring up at the ceiling. The traveller could still 
be heard moving about in the adjoining room, where diey 
had given him a sbak(xiown for the night. 

‘I insist on knowing die uuth.’ Timar spoke harshly, 
without moving; he, too, was gazing up into the darkness. 
All he could feel of Ad^ was her elbow, the smooth curve 
of a hip. 

‘Please wait till to-morrow. When we re by ourselves, 
ril explain ...’ 

‘No. You must tdl me to-night.’ 

‘Tell you what?’ 

‘You killed Thomas. ...’ 

‘Hush I’ 
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She did not sdr; there was notthe faintest trenior of the 
body stretched beside him in the bed. 

‘Well, won’t you speak? You killed him, ^dn’t you?’ 

Holding his breath, he waited. Then there was a faint 
jsound in his ear, a whispered ‘Yes.’ 

He swung himself found, groped in the darkness, caught 
her roughly by the wrist. 

‘You killed him, and you’re letting an innocent man bear 
the brunt. You went tg.that hut to ...’ 

‘Joe dear, please ! Yw’re hurting me ... Oh ! ’ 

A cry of physical pain. He was crouching over her, be- 
labouring her with his fists. 

‘Listen! I promise you that I’ll explain everything, yes 
ev’erything, to-morrow.’ 

‘And supposing I don’t want explanations? Supposing I 
never want to see you again, to hear your voice, to ...?’ 

He choked, his arms went limp, he was sweating as 
never before. And suddenly he saw red, he felt a wild 
desire to do something desperate - to crush her life out, 
to pound the wall with his bare fists. He started hammering 
on the wall. Ad^c implored : 

‘Please, Joe ! That man will hear. Fil tell you everything. 
But please stop doing that.’ 

His knuckles were smarting. He turned, stared blankly 
towards Adcle. Was he looking for some other object on 
which to vent his rage? 

Their IwDdies showed as tw'o white streaks ii^Xin the dark- 
ness. They had to strain their eyes to make out each other’s 
faces. Ad^e went up to I’imar and sponged his chest with 
a handkerchief. 

‘Do go back to bed. You’ll only bring the fever on again,’ 

She was right, he felt it coming on. And the memory of 
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the nightmare days he’d been through sobered him. He saw 
the dim shape, of a chair beside him^ drew it up, and seated 
himself. 

‘Speak away. I’m listening.* 

He did not want to too near her, lest he should start 
using violence to her again. He had ^^csolvcd to keep calm; 
but his calmness was precarious, at the mercy of any 
impulse. 

‘Do you really want me to tell you all about it, right 
away?’ She felt bewildered, uncertSn what line to take, 
whether to stand or sit. Fin.illy she sat down on the edge of 
the bed, about a yard from Timar. 

‘You didn’t know Eugene. He was always jealous, es- 
pecially latterly, when he knew he hadn’t long to live.’ She 
spoke in whispers, because of the man in the next room. 

‘So jealous as all that? And he used to shake hands with 
Boiiilloux and the Governor and all the other men whoVe 
slept with vou ! ’ 

He could not see her, but he heard her catch her breath 
and swallow hard. For a while the silence was so intense 
that they could hear, through the window, the low, inces- 
sant murmur of the for:st. 

Adcle blew her nose. When she spoke again her voice 
was firmer. 

‘You can't understand. It wasn't the same thing. What I 
felt for you was ...’ She hesitated. Perhaps the word that 
hovered on her lips struck her as too romantic, too remote. 
‘It wasn’t the same thing/ she repeated. ‘Anyhow, Thomas 
saw me coming from your room. He asked for a thousand 
franc.s. He’d been wanting the money for some time, to buy 
a wife. I refused. On the night of the show he tackled me 
again and ...’ 
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'You killed him,* Titiutr muttered io a peiuive tone. 

‘He threatened to tell Eugene.’ 

‘So really it was fot my sake he began. 

'No/ she said quite ftankly. ‘I shot him betause I didu*t 
want any bother. How could I guess Eugene was going to 
die that night?* 

y Timar had to struggle to maintain the unnatural calm he 
-had imposed on his throbbing nerves. He stared hard at 
the window, the spiral tree-trunk, listening to the palpi- 
tating.silence of the jungle. 

‘Come to bed, Joe.’ 

’Unbelievable! Again he felt a mad impulse to cry out, 
batter the wall witl^s fists. She had confessed to murder, 
and novr-she was ^^ng hfih to lie beside her - side by side 
with her warm, naked body ! 

It was so simple. She’d killed a man just to avoid bother I 
And now he, Timar, was making trouble for h?r with his 
questions, preventing her from enjoying the peace she’d 
earned. When he referred to the Governor and the rest of 
them as her lovers, she didn’t deny it. Only it wasn’t the 
same thing! He couldn't understand - unlike her husband, 
who^ for his part, saw the difference immediately. 

There were moments when he felt on the point of fling- 
ing himself on her, thrashing her within an inch of her 
life. 

■ ‘And what about the poor devil they’ve arrested.?’ 

‘Would you rather I was sent to penal servitude.?’ 

‘Keep quiet. No, not another word ! Leave me in peace.’ 

‘Joel’ 

‘Don’t speak - please I ’ 

He went to the window and leaned against the window- 
firamo, letting the night breeze play on his sweating body. 
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There were silvery gleams on the river near the floating 
log. For five minutes or so he stayed thus; then he heard a 
voice behind him : 

‘Aren’t you coming to lied?’ 

He stayed where he was without answering. But he 
wasn’t thinking about Adcle ail thq,.tinie, still less about 
Thomas. All sorts of ideas kept coming to his mind. 
struck him, for instance, that quite near him leopards 
prowled, while at this very hour in the seaside towns of 
France people were walking home Efom the casinos. Some 
of them, perhaps, had been to films of African life, with 
banana groves, a planter with a truculent moustache, love- 
scenes to the accompaniment of exotic music. 

His thoughts strayed back tcf the floating log. When the 
rainy season came it would be rafted down the stream along 
with all the other logs that had been felled. Hundreds of 
them would be hoisted on board a rcd-and-black tramp 
steamer moored at the river-mouth. On their way down 
they would drift past the village with the hut that Adeie 
had visited. 

How they had laughed, with dazzling flashes of square 
white teeth, the Negro boatman and that handsome girl 
with the big breasts, upon the river-bank ! 

It came to this. All his life Eugene had tolerated his 
wife’s having lovers, provided these were influential folk, 
people who might be useful to liirn. That, anyhow, was 
plain as daylight. And, after all, wasn’t that, in a way, 
their metier, hers and his.^ 

He looked round, had an impression that Adcle’s eyes 
were open, and resumed his musings. He was feeling cold 
and sleepy. To keep himself in countenance he lit a cigar- 
ette. 
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What was to be done? The conccssioa was registered io 
his name; and to obtain it he had employed hi^ uncle’s in* 
fluence, dragged in his family. 

Out there in the jungle there were elephants roiming, so 
Constantincsco had informed him m the afternoon. 

Had Ad^e slept pith Constantinesco too? ... He heard 
her breathing more heavily, iin a more even rhytlun, and 
took the opportunity slipping into the bed. 

Had he been mistak^? He had the impression of a slight 
change in her breathing now he was beside her. Pethaps 
sb^ had only pretended to sleep, or else he had awakened 
jhff and ^hl^'was trying to control her breath. 

Their hi^bs were not touching, they were invisible to 
each. was hlKknsely conscious of the ot^iei^ 

nearness. The least tremor of their bodies was multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

’She doesn’t understand,’ he mused. ’She’s gUfded by her 
instincts and the life she has led. And yet she never seemed 
the sort of woman who makes herself cheap with every* 
body. Somehow you’d never think it. of her — all the men 
she's been wdth I’ That was what had impressed him most, 
even more than the languor, the almost fluid softness of her 
body; that amazing sense of freshness, almost of purity, 
which emanated from her. 

.. His thoughts swerved back to the forest. What did 
elephants do at night? Prowl about the jungle like the 
other, smaller animals? Or did they sleep? ... He could hear 
the sound of his own breathing, and it was like a sleeper’s; 
perhaps he was dozing oS at last. Ad^fe’s hand crept 
towards him, and selded on his chest just above his 
heart. 

He did not move or give any sign of not bang quite 
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asleep. He knew no more tUl the jangle of the hell rouaed 
him abruptly, and sunbeams were fretting his eyehds. ' 

He opened his eyes. He heard die men padding across 
the s<ind towards the forest. He ran his hand over the place 
beside him. The sheets wore stone-cold ; Adde had evidently 
been up some time. 

Before rising he stayed a quarter of an hour gazing up at 
’ the ceiling, and Was amazed at his peace of tmnd, the traa- 
quillity of a physically exhausted man or a convalescent 
who has burnt up all his energy irf a serious Hlness. His 
knuckles were still sore; the skin over the joints cracky. 

At last he rose, struggled into a shirt and trous^ brusl^„ 
1^ hair. In the living-room he found the coi^eiOal -travd' 
1» reading an dd newspaper dfhilc he^l^^pttasteS b)' him- 
self. 

‘Slept well?’ 

Timar was looking out for Ad^le, but he could only see 
Constandnesco, who was in the compound superintending 
half a dozen Negroes at work. 

‘Has she gone out?’ 

He had nothing to say to Ad^le, yet he missed her 
presence. Even if only to gaze at her indiderendy, he 
wanted her a^ut. 

‘She’s left a note Ibr you,’ said the young trader. 

At that moment Timar was standing opposite a mirror, 
hung on the wall, and he could see his face. Its impassive- 
ness at once annoyed him and made him thrill with pride. 
And yet, within, his mind was in a ferment 

‘A note, you said?’ 

‘Here it is.’ 

It struck Timar how like herself was Adze’s handwriting 
- clean-cut, vigorous, yet graceful. 
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200 

Joe dear, 

Don*t be alarmed. I have to go to Libreville, but I shall 
be bac\ in two or three days at the latest. Loo\ after your- 
self carefully. Constantinesco will see to everything. And 
do please try not to worry. 

YourAdMe. 

*So she took the morning train?* said Timar ironically. 
‘She must have sorted before daylight, in the launch. 
When I got up an hour ago, she’d left already.* 

Timar made no cemment. He was pacing up and down 
the room, gazing straight in front of him, his hands linked 
behind his back. 

‘It*s nothing serious, you know. As a matter of fact, I 
brought her the message. The magistrate wants to take her 
statement in connexion with that murder case. That’s 
all,’ 

‘Ah, you brought the message, did you?’ Timar stared 
at the poor young man with withering contempt. 

‘There won’t be any trouble. Now that the man has been 
sent up for trial, the case is as good as over. Only, as a 
formality, they have to take her evidence, as it was her 
revolver ...’ 

‘Obviously.’ 

‘Hullo. Where are you off to?* 

Timar went straight to his room, shaved and dressed 
himself with a briskness he had not displayed for some 
time past. On coming dowm he accosted the young trader, 
who was still at breakfast. 

‘Can you hire me your launch?* 

‘Sorry, no. I’ve only just started on tour.’ 

‘Two thousand francs?’ 
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'Koi£UlAg d^ng, I’m afraid.* 

'Five dic^ifsand?’ 

'Not even if you offered me fifty thousand ! It’s the firm’s 
boat, you know, and I’m carrying mails. So you see ...’ ^ 

Timal^alked out without giving him another look. He 
heard an engine running in the sh«l iwhere Constimfinesco 
was at work, and fou^ him lying flat on the ground, 
tuning up the dynamo. 

Without a word of greeting Timar asked him pmnt' 
blank : 

‘Did she tet you know.^’ 

'Well, as a matter of fact ...* 

' 'Right. Now, listen ! I want a canoe and boattuen at once. 
Have them ready within five minutes.’ 

‘But 

‘Did you hear what I said?’ 

‘When she left she told me ...’ 

‘Am I the master here or not.?’ 

‘I assure you. Monsieur Timar, that I’m only acting- in 
your own interest. In your present state ...’ 

‘What about it?’ 

‘Sorry, sir, to annoy you, but it’s my duty to prevent your 
going.,.,’ 

Never had Tira&r felt so calm. Yet nci’er had he had so 
many reasons for losing his self<ontrol. He felt quite 
capable at that moment of shooting the Greek in cold blood, 
tk stepping into a dufbc and making the journey by himself 
if boatmen were not forthcoming. 

‘I beg you, sir,’ the man implored. ‘Think it overl In' 
' h^f an hour’s time ...’ 

‘1 want the boat at once.’ 

The day was already warming up. Constantinesco put on 
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his sun-helmet and walked out of the shed towards the huts. 

Tlie trader’s launch was still alongside and fosr a moment 
Ifinur thought of commandeering it. But why complicate 
njatters.^ 

The Greek was giving orders to some natives standing 
round him. They gazed at Timar, then at their dug-outs, 
then downstream. 

‘Well.?’ 

‘They say it’s late; they’ll have to halt for the night some- 
where on the way down.’ 

‘That’s all right.’ 

‘They tell me, too, that it’ll take them three days getting 
hack again, against the current.’ 

The Greek was gazing at Timar with more compassion 
than surprise. Probably he had come across similar cases, 
and his attitude to Timar was that of a doctor watching the 
pr^essive stages of a disease. 

‘Very well, sir. I’ll come with vou.* 

‘Certainly not. You must stay here and look after the 
concession. I wish the work to go on as usual. C^ot 

Constantinesco had some more talk with the men, then 
came back to Timar, who was standing in the shadow of 
the house. 

‘May I give you some useful tips. Monsieur Timar.? For 
one thing, don’t let your IwaLmen touch a drop of spirits, 
and you’ll be wiser, if you don't mind my saying so, to keep 
off drinks your.sclf. In a motor-launch you’ve a ccrtafii 
amount of coolness, due to the speed of the boat, but in a 
dug-out the sun can lie really deadly. Take the camp-bed, 
in case you have to sleep out in the bush. There’s another 
thing ...’ He seemed much more jumpy than the man he was 
addressing, ‘Look herd’ he broke out. ‘You must let me go 
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too. I don’t fee] easy about you. Do you realize your coming 
like this will complicate things no end? Madame Ad^le, 
if she’s left to herself, will sec it through, but 

‘Ah, so she’s been confiding in you?’ 

The Greek looked worried. 

*No- But I’m used to that sort of thing. I know fhe ropes, 
you see. But you’re fresh from Europe, you don’t see life 
here from the same angle. When you've been ten years in 
Gahun 

‘I'll amuse myself shooting niggers, eh?’ 

‘You’ll be^compcllcd to, one day or another.* 

‘Have you killed many of them?* 

‘I came out to this country at a time when a white man in 
the jungle was greeted with a shower of arrows.’ 

‘And you returned the greeting with your revolver, I 
suppose?’ 

‘There's a man 1 know had to throw a dynamite cartridge 
into a bunch of ’em to save his skin, and it was a near thing 
at that; ... Have you had breakfast? No? Take my advice, 
have something to cat first; think it over ...’ 

‘And give up my damn-fool ideaf ’ Timar jeered. ‘Thanks 
all the same, ... Hullo! You’re still here, arc you?’ 

The trader had just walked up to them. He asked Con- 
stantincsco : 

‘Any mcs.sagc for up there?’ 

By ‘up there’ he meant the higher reaches, where the 
jungle grew steadilydfenser. He turned to Timar. 

‘By the. way, I'll be seeing that old loonic you were. sent 
out to relieve. You know whom I mean? The man who 
says he’ll shoot at sight. 

Some minutes later the three Europeans came down to- 
gether to the river’s edge, beside the log of okume. A Negro 
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Btaited up the engine of the trader*; laiinth; it shot Iwt into 
nud^treatn, then headed up dte river. 

Twelve men stood waiting beside a dug-out, in whidt 
(hey had stowed some palm-oU, cassava, and a few bunches 
dF bananas. The air was sweltering. Each pu0 of wind 
scorched like a fiery caress. Constantinesco looked Timar in 
the eyes, as if to say : 

‘There’s still time.’ 

limar lit a cigarette; tlien held out the packet to the 
Greek. 

‘Thanks, I don’t smoke.* 

‘That’s a pity.’ 

Futile remarks, to bridge an awkward moment. Timar *s 
eyes strayed to the slope leading up to the house, to the 
newly built huts thatched with plantain leaves, then to a 
window on the upper floor, facing the silk-cotton tree : the 
window from which he had gazed upon the nigbtbound 
jungle. 

‘Let’s start,’ he suddenly exclaimed. 

The boatmen understood and settled down at their places 
in the dug-put; with ti;;e exception of the head boatman, 
who waited'^o help die white man step on board. Con- 
stantinesco heritated for a moment, then blurted out : 

'Excuse me, Monsieur Timar, but ... Look here, you’re 
not going to give her trouble, are you.^ I mean, make things 
harder for her. She’s such a splendid woman, I mean ! ’ 

Timar’s eyes grew hard. He was thk^e point of answtf- 
then changed his mind. What would be the use? With 
a sullen look he .setded into his place in the dug-out while 
twelve elaborately carved paddles flashed across the light 
into the river. ' 

The house dwindled rapidly into the distance; soon no 
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more could be seen than the red tiles ai the roof, then noth- 
ing of the building; only the ^k-cotton tree soaring in 
lonely eminence. The last time he had gazed at that silvery- 
white trunk had been when he was lying in the dark^at 
Addle’s side, holding his breath, feigning sleep. He had 
kept silence. Yet perhaps a word would have sufficed, even 
a slight movement of his arm. ... 

And, after a while, when her hand had stolen humbly to 
his breast, he had pretended not to notice it. Now he felt 
like weeping with rage, desire, despair, and, above all, 
yearning for her presence. 

They were on the same river, no more than twenty miles 
distant from each other; she in the launch, he huddled on 
the bottom of the swaying dug-out. The twelve paddles 
rose in a cataract of shining drops, hung for a moment 
poised in sunlight, and came down together with a great 
splash, while the boatmen broke into a plaintive, dirge-like 
melody, unvarying, timed to a massive rhythm, that was 
to conpnue, without a break, until the day was out. 


CIIAPIHR X 

The Blac\ Girl 

A SMALL, gap-toothed Negro rattled off a phrase of thirty 
words or so. When the paddles rose he stopped abruptly, 
and some moments of suspense ensued during which the- 
dug-out glided onwards sc^undlessly, without the least 
vibradun. Then, like the response of a litany, twelve voices 
answered in deep-throated unison, while the paddles struck 
the water tvvice. 
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After that the litde Negro would start reciting again, in a 
high'pitched, sing-song voice. 

The rhythm of the song tallied, beat for beat, with the 
two successive paddle-strokes. There was alwa)& the same 
lull, followed by the same outburst of lusty voices. After 
this had happened some five hundred times Timar started 
listening, frowningly intent, i, for the moment when the 
sduist was to recite, to see if he could make out some the 
wcM'ds. And presently he discovered that the man had gone 
on rejxating exaedy the same phrase, word for word - or 
almost so - for an hour on end. 

He reeled off his patter without die least sign of interest 
in what he was saying, whereas the expressions of the 
others laried with each response; turn by turn they 
grinned, looked thnlled, or entertained, or even awed. And 
always, as die twelve paddles hung in air before the down- 
ward stroke, the twelve voices broke out at ]:i^ecisely the 
same moment. 

After a while Timar discovered th.it he was watching 
these black men with an interest that w.is almost coidial; 
taking stock of his mood, he wa.<t ania/cd at ius sere.iity. 
He was angry with himself for feeling thus; it was like an 
act of disloyalty to someone, to himself, to this supreme 
crisis of his hfe. 

All the same, he sciy sixin returned to observing the black 
men as before, but with die difference that now he fixed 
his interest on each individually, one after die other. There 
were stretches of smooth water and ol rapids. Sometimes, 
though the boatmen strained their utmost, the dug-out 
swung broadside on across the current. Each thrust of die 
paddles gave the boat a violent j.ii, and at first Timar had 
found these constant shocks highly disagreeable. Gradually 
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he bad got used to diem, as be bad got used to die smell of 
die black bod^M Most of the men wore loin'clotbs, but 
three were stark luked. 

The Negroes stood facing the prow and their eyes were 
always fixed on the white man sitting there. Timar won- 
dered what, if anything, they thought about him.personally, 
or.i£ all white men were alike to them. 

As' for him, this was the first time he was observing 
Negroes otherwise than as decorative figures, tattooed so 
deeply that the intricate patterns stood out in relief, some 
wearing big silver earrings or quaint objects fixed in un- 
likely places - like that boatman with a clay pipe stuck 
fiower-wise in his fuzzy hair. 

Today he was looking on them as hiunan beings, indi- 
viduals with lives of their own; and just now diis seemed 
quite stople, thanks perhaps to the primeval forest, the 
dug-out, diis river that for untold centuries had ever borne 
such primitive craft seawards. Yes, diese naked savageii 
were far. more understandable than the trouser-wearing 
blacks of Libreville, or table-boys like Thomas. 

The scene was picturesque to a degree, and Timar could 
imagine his sister's and her girl friends’ litde shrieks d[ 
wonder, his male friends’ more sophisticated smiles, could 
they have seen a snapshot of it. It answered exactly to the 
homekeeping Frenchman’s conception ot a settler’s life in 
Equatorial Africa : the dug-out, Timar seated in the bows, 
clad in white ducks, sun-helmeted, and over him an awning 
of plantain-leaves which, without being told, the boatmen 
had fixed up in the prow, and which gave him, if not » 
majestic, an imposing air; and finally, most local-cdourful 
of all, the twelve naked, or all but naked, Negroes standing 
in a line along the boat. 
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Actually the impression it produced on Timar was less 
picturesqueness than of something natural and restful which 
soothed his nerves, todc his mind o& himself and his per- 
plexities. Sounds, scents, and pictures crowded in upon him, 
but all were blurred by the intcnse.heat and the glare which 
constrained him to keep his eyes half closed. 

He saw these Negroes as simple, primitive folk with a 
certain natural bonhomie and a childish sense of fun, who 
set up an ear-splitting din whenever the dug-out passed a 
village or even a solitary hut. At such moments they drove 
the boat ahead at an amazing speed, whirling their paddles 
aloft and emitting yells of triumph that evoked answering 
yells from the river- bank. 

At one point some young Negroes plunged into the river 
and started trying to race the boat, which easily outpaced 
them. One of them shouted to Timar: ‘Cigarette, Vassal 
Give cigarette ! ’ making the gesture of flinging something 
into the water. Timar tossed u handful of cigarettes to- 
wards them and, looking back, saw the ybungsters flghting 
for the sodden cigarettes in a cloud of golden spray, then 
scrambling up the bank with their trophies and capering 
away into the forest. 

Above all there had come over him a great calm, though, 
for some reason he could not fathom, it was tinged with 
sadness. Yet some capacity for emotion remained, though 
lacking a specific object, and it pleased him to feel that he 
was on the point of understanding this mysterious continent 
which until now had brought out only bis least healthy 
instincts. 

On entering a reach of sluggish water the boatmen 
brought the dug-out alongside the bank and made it fast. 
Though wholly unprotected and incapable of making him- 
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«e]f 'tm^svtood by iiis men, Umar had not die fsuntesc aeoie 
o( appreheo^n. Far from it, he had a feeiing that tfa^ had 
taken him tinder their wing, were treating him like a child 
for whose safety they were rcsponable. 

Standing waist-high in the river, they sluiced their heads 
and shoulders, took mouthfuls of the water, gargled and 
spat it out. Timar felt that he^ too, would relish the coed* 
ness of the water on his lips. But as he bent down, the gap- 
toothed Negro, noticing what he was up to, shook his head. 

‘No good for white man ! ’ 

Why wasn't it good for white men? Timar had no idea, 
but he felt sure the advice was sound. And when the Negro 
told him to eat he obediently opened a tin of corned beef. 
The Nacks merely nibbled cassava or bananas. 

Nothing could be seen in the darkness of the jungle, but 
on one occasion Timar saw the Ixiatmen listening intently. 
When he looked at them qucsdoningly, one of the men 
made a comical face, guffawed, and said : 

‘Macaque!’ 

The monkey kept out of sight, though its movements 
could be heard in die branches. The sun was still high. Two 
or three dmes Timar took a pull at the bottle of whisky, abd 
gradually he relapsed into an agreeable, dreamy languor. 

His eyes were still open and he fell to amusing himself 
by comparing die boatmen’s faces with those people he 
had known at home, tracing resemblances between them. 
From France his thoughts drifted back to Libreville: to 
the Governor, the Superintendent, BouiUoux, and Adele. 
And for a while the spell of peace was broken. Shutdng his 
eyes, he felt the fever stirring in his blood. 

Anger seethed up in him and he felt a need to egg him- 
self on widi .a drink to vent his rancour; sudden impulses 
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to shout, to inflict pain on someone - on himself as well. At 
one such moment he half opened his eyes and yelled at the 
Negroes, who were singing the usual refrain : 

‘Shut up I Stop that blasted noise I ’ 

At first the words took no effect. The gaptoothed man, 
however, who knew a few words of French, turned to the 
others and interpreted the order. No one protested. They 
stopped singing and gazed at the white man. No emotion 
was visible in the twelve pairs of eyes, yet somehow they 
made him feel uncomfortable, especially when he raised the 
whisky bottle to his lips. ... 

So those were the people whom any European shot down 
’without the least compunction. They indeed were no better. 
Hadn’t he been assured that every one of them was capable 
of poisoning a man without a qualm - in all innocence? 

The word ‘innocence’ brought a smile to his lips. That 
hit it very well. Here in Africa no idea of guilt attached to 
murder. Whites killed blacks, and blacks killed men of 
their own colour, and sometimes, but rarely, a European, 
Without malice. Innocently, Because one must. 

Still, none of them had a murderer’s face. Wait though! 
What about that little gap-toothed fellow*? He might well 
have killed his man. With tiny hairs, steeped in venom and 
mixed into the victim’s food, that gradually bore through 
the intestines. Or else by scattering poisoned thorns in front 
of his victim’s hut. 

There was another stop. Timar was puzzled at first. Then 
two men came and fixed some plantain leaves behind him, 
to protect his neck from the sun, which was nearing the 
horizon. Quite likely those two men were poisoners toed 

He had another drink, but the whisky did not have its 
usual effect. There was no rush of fury, no tension of his 
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nerves. He lay down and, closing his eyes, . gave himself up 
to melancholy brooding. 

Only when night was falling did he come back to reality. 
Darkness had spread across the sky like a patch of oil on a 
blue lake; there was no interval of twilight. They had come 
to a wide reach of the river where the current was slow. 
Beside the dug-out, and under the trees lining the banks, 
the water was inky black. Somewhere in the far distance a 
tom-tom thudded mournfully. As the white man had for- 
bidden them to sing, the boatmen made do with a grunt at 
each stroke of the paddles. 

It was useless for Tiniar to ask where they were. Even 
if they understood the question, he would not understand 
their answer. Where would he sleep the night? What was 
he doing here? Ad^e had promised to l^e back in two or 
three days. Why had he not waited for her at the concession, 
where anyhow there was another white man ? 

W'hat would he do at Libreville? He had no idea. The 
truth was, he had resented being treated like a child, he 
was afraid of being looked upon as an accomplice, and 
above all, he was jealous. What had brought Bouillou.x to 
the concession? And why had Adcic lied about it? 

His unrest was returning. He gulped down some tepid 
spirit and felt so nauseated that for some moments he 
leaned over the side of the dug-out. 

As night closed in the boatmen ceased keeping stroke as 
accurately as before. They paddled feverishly, and some- 
times two paddles clashed in air. And instead of gazing 
at the white man they kept looking towards the forest, up 
to the moment when with one powerful :hrust they drove 
the boat against the bank, amongst the undergrowth. 

Not until he had gone on shore did Timar recognize the 
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^pot. It was ^ village where he and AdiHe had landed M 
thdr way upstream; where AdMe had entered a ttadve hut 
and eaten two bananas. 

A fire was burning in the middle of the clearing round 
which stood the huts, and shadowy forms squatted .b^de 
it. Timar dared not make a mpve until the little gap-toothed 
man, whom he had come to look on as his cicerone, had 
rejoined him. 

When Timar’s boatmen landed, the villagers seated round 
die fire merely looked over their shoulders at the new* 
comers without moving. Three of the boatmen started to- 
wards the village, carrying Timar's camp-kit. The little 
man beckoned to him to follow. 

Few words, twenty at most, were exchanged between the 
villagers and the boatmen. The little man made a tour of 
inspection, opening doors and peeping inside the huts; none 
of the occupants thought of protesting. Finally he halted 
at a fair-sized hut and ordered out of it one of the old 
crones whom some days previously Timar had seen sitting 
beside their mats in the village market-place. 

The Negro threw outside the mats strewn on the floor of 
the hut, then, pointing to the interior, said gravely : 

‘This plenty good place.’ 

After seeing Timar’s kit installed, he slipped away, leav- 
ing Timar alone in the hut. Only in the centre could he 
stand widiout stooping. The air was thick with smoke; a 
Are had evidently been burning in the hut ail day, and the 
ashes were still warm. 

He spent tea minutes wresding with the camp-bed, whose 
fitdngs baffled him, before he managed to set it up more or 
less securely. Then he went to the door and stood drete 
smoking a cigarette. His boatmen, who had -joined the 
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villagers at the fire, were finishing their jmeal; shadowy 
forms crouching around the fire and plunging their hands 
into eating bowls containing boiled cassava. 

Someone was talking away as volubly as the chorus- 
leader on the boat. Perhaps indeed it was he; the voice was 
just the same. After rattling off three or four sentences, all 
of which sounded alike, he would stop abruptly. A roar of 
laughter from liis audience replaced the boatmen's chorus. 

W,is he talking about Timar? For a while Timor sus- 
pected it; then, after watching certain faces lit up by the 
firelight, he came to the conclusion he was talking gibberish. 
He could have sworn that the toothless man was uttering 
strings of disconnected words for the mere joy of saying 
them, and the others were intoxicated by the jingle of the 
words and their own laughter. Like children who talk for 
talking's sake, without bothering if the words make sense. 

There was a pleasant tang in the air of burning wood arid 
some highly aromatic spice unknown to Timar; also the 
musty smell of the black bodies. And it was this last which 
most affected him. 

He had no appetite and did not trouble to open any of 
the tinned provisions he had hi .^ught. Now and then, how- 
ever, he took a sip of whisky, followed by a cigarette. 
Against the dark mass of the hut his wl; i'c form must have 
l^ecn extremely noticeable, but no one cast a glance in his 
direction. Humiliated, almost aggrieved, by their indiffer- 
ence, he called out ‘Cigarette?’ and threw one towards the 
nearest Negro. 

He had found twenty packets in the camp-bed; presum- 
ably Constantinesco had stowed them t jcrc. The Negro 
picked up the cigarette, rose to his feet, grinning, and ex- 
hibited it to the others. An old woman looked round and, 
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after .a mooient’s heatation, hdd out both haads towaisds 
Tlmar. 

He threw a whole packet&l and there was a general 
scramble, a m£i£e of capering . shadows in the firelight. 
S<ane bdder s[^ts ran up to him, holding out thdr hands, 
laughing and squealing. Thfas: were wcnnen amongst them. 
Timar felt their bodies rul^nng against him and, standing 
on tiptoe, stretched out his arms above their heads, dropping 
cigarettes at arm’s length. 

There were litde girls as well, with tiny, budding breasts. 
The musty smell grew more pronounced as the crowd o£ 
women closed in on him. But Timar had eyes only for the 
handsome Negress he had seen on the trip up-river, talking 
to the driver of the launch. Though not so bold as the 
youngsters, she had come fairly near, and her eyes implored 
him to throw some cigarettes iii her direction. 

‘Vimar launched three packets in succession. One was 
caught before it fell; a dozen piccaninnies scrambled for the 
others in the dust amongst the grown-ups’ legs. 

The young Negress had big, firm breasts. Her hips, like a 
young man’s, were narrower than her bust, but her belly 
was still plump, protuberant as a child’s They gazed at 
each other, she and he, across the surging dirong. She was 
saying something in a pleading tone, and he could only 
smile in answer. 

After tossing the last packet towards her Timar shouted : 

’Finished 1 No more left.’ 

But they went on holding out their hands Until the gap- 
toothed nigger explained that the white man had no more 
to give them. Then the crowd dispersed as quickly as it had 
gathered, and. a moment laser were squatting round the 
fire again. Hiick lips pursed around the cigarettes, the 
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tilacks gax^ proudly at the smoke curling up from tlidr 
moutbs. Ofreto the same cigarette was passed frmn mouth to 
mouth between three people. 

Timar remained stanthng in front of his hut. He was 
ready for bed, but the memory of die young N^ress would 
not leave his mind; what he felt was not mere lost but -'a 
vague yearning for affection. He found a low bench and 
sat down oh it. He had forgotten to keep any cigarettes for 
himself. Women dragging small children after them were 
. going into the huts, which very soon grew silent. No more,, 
wood was placed on the fire. The boatmen were the first to 
move off. 

Where would they slcep.^ Timar neither knew nor cared. 
The girl seemed to have vanished, and he peered into the 
shadows, wondering when she had left the others and which 
hut she had entered. He was still quite calm, still mournful, 
but with a sadness of no thoughts, like an animal’s. Onf^ 
five or six dark forms lingered beside tlie fire and no one 
spoke. 

Suddenly a tremor passed through his body. There, quite 
near him in the shadov's, was tlie young Negress, leanii^ 
against the doc^ the next hut and looking towards him. 
Had she guessed? Had she taken a fancy to him or was she 
merclv submitting to his whim becau.se he was a white man? 

Bouilloux, he imagined, would merely have jerked his 
thumb towards the door of the hut, then followed her in. 
Timar was too shy; nor dared he mos'c towards her. He was 
consciotis of his inexpertness; in any case, he had not yet 
made up his 'mind whether he really wanted her. 

However, be bad risen to his feet. And now he saw her 
take a step towards him, hesitate, ready to retreat if be 
seemed net to want her. He remained standing at the door 
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of the hut, leaving enough space for her to pass; with a 
slight movement of his hand he pointed to the interior. 

She stepped hastily within, halted, her bosom heaving; 
none of the Negroes round the fire had looked round. Timor 
thought of shutting the door, but he did not dare. And he 
was tongue-tied, knowing she would not understand a word 
of what he said. 

She had ceased looking at him andl was gazing at the 
floor of beaten earth, demure as a Euroj^an girl visiting a 
.bachelor flat for the first time! With tlic difference that, but 
for a wisp of dry grass hung below her navel, she was naked. 

He patted her shoulder. The first time he had touched 
black skin deliberately. It was smooth as satin, and he could 
feel the ripple of the muscles underneath. 

He pretended to hunt for cigarettes, though he knew he 
had none left. He wanted to give her someth!^, and could 
sec nothing but a thermos flask. Exploring his pockets, his 
fingers came in contact with his watch, a present from his 
uncle. It had a chain attached; he unhooked the chain and 
held it towards her. 

‘Present for you,’ he mumbled. 

He felt terribly perplexed. Lcx>king over his shoulder, he 
noticed that the Negroes round the lire had gone. What was 
he to do.^ How set about it? Did he really want her? He 
had no notion ! His mouth was dry. The girl was standing 
motionless in xhc centre of the hut, the gold chain resting 
in the palm of her hand. 

He came near her again, fondled her shoulder as he had 
done before, then let his hand stray downwards and cup 
her breast. 

She neither encouraged nor discouraged him. She was 
staring at the gold chain. 
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’Cornel’ 

He walked towards the camp-bed. She followed jifaf 
tnissivdy. 

‘Arc you He wanted to ask her if she was a virgin, 
for in that case he’d have refrained. But he could not make 
her understand. 

‘Sit down.’ 

Pressing on her shoulder, he forced her on to the edge of 
th4 bed. Extraordinarily embarrassed, he picked up the 
wUsky bottle and tilted it to his lips; then stumbled to the 
latchless door of the hut and puslied it to. 


CnAPTER XI 

Bouilloux Intervenes 

Quite early in the morning’s run something happened 
that put Timar in a bad humour. They were shooting some 
mpids, and the boatmen took a mischievous delight in 
paddling for all they were worth, their mouth agape as mud) 
with laughter as with ihc elfort. The dug-out hurtled alonjg 
like a speed-boat. At the foot of the rapids there was a 
bend of the river and a patch of broken water, which they 
proposed to take with a rush. 

A branch trailed in the water just ahead, and its dense 
leafage made it look like an island in mid-stream. The dug- 
out could have cleared it easily, but out of devilment the 
Negroes headed towards it, plying their paddles more 
frantically than ever. 

Twelve pairs of big round eyes beamed with childish glee 
as. they gazed at the half-submerged branch, dien alf. the 
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broken water,, then at.thc white man’s face. Their idea was 
to crash through the leafage and give Timar and themselves 
a little thrill. 

They negotiated the first few feet of the branch without 
mishap, but'then there came a violent shock and the boat 
seemed to leap out of the ^ter, listing heavily. It was so 
sudden that Timar had no time to realize what had hap- 
pened. There was no great danger. Before it could capsize 
the natives righted the dug-out by a concerted lunge with 
the full weight of their bodies to one side. 

But they had shipped a good deal of water, and Timar 
found himself sitting in a pool several inches deep. 

Abruptly he lost his temper, and starting hurling futile 
insults at the boatmen. The knowledge what a sight he 
must look, splashed with muddy water from head to foot, 
added to his vexation. 

Another source of annoyance was that he had no cigar- 
ettes. And rankling always at the back of his mind was the 
memory that he had slept with a black woman. 

She had slipped away some time in the night; on waking 
he had found her gone. When he went to the dug-out, fol- 
lowed by his boatmen, he had seen a group of women and 
children on the river-bank. Amongst them was the girl, but 
she had not dared to make herself conspicuous by showing 
signs of recognition, making any gesture. 

When he caught sight of her he all but stopped; then 
thought better of it and went to his seat in the bows, while 
the men, paddle in hand, lined up at their places in 
the boat. 

He saw the girl edging away from the others and looking 
hard at him. 

The twelve paddles struck the water, and instantly, as it 
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seemed, the dug-out was twenty yards out, in mid-stream. 
Only then did Timar see the girl raise her arm or, rather, 
move it hesitantly a few inches from her body in a timid 
gesture of farewell. 

The hull had been slightly cracked by its impact on the 
snag, and one of the men had to keep baling out, his two 
hands cupped together. 

After watching him for some time Timar opened his last 
tin of corned beef, threw the contents into the stream and 
.handed the empty tin to the negro. 

The boatmen gaped at him dumbfounded. They knew 
that a tin of corned beef cost a good twelve francs, about 
what one of them earned by a fortnight’s work. The man 
who used the empty tin ns a scoop seemed fascinated by the 
white flash of the metal as he plunged it in the water, and 
the others cast envious glances ;it him. 

But Timar had lost interest in the Negroes. As he neared 
his goal, the old anxieties came crowding back into his 
mind. Presumably Adele had reached Libreville fairly early 
in the previous afternoon, as the launch had been aided by 
the current. Where had she slent? With whom had she 
dined.'* What had she been doing all the morning.? 

During the first few hours his adventure with the black 
girl still lingered in his mind. But as the sun crossed the 
zenith his thoughts were all of Ad^e. Above all he was 
haunted by memories of that last night they had spent side 
by side, staring up at the ceiling, feigning sleep but keeping 
watch on each other in the darkness, every sense keyed to 
its highest pitch. 

He would have liked to learn at what time they expected 
to reach Libreville, but couldn’t make the gaploothcd man 
understand his question. The hours dragged on. Twice he 
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leaves above his head. At oae moment he adced rougUy : 

■Why the devil don’t you ring'?* 

As the boatmen failed to understand, he himself started 
the refrain. Then they exchanged happy glances, as if a 
load had been lifted off their minds, and the tittle man 
launched into a recitativ^ even more prolix than his 
previous efforts. 

But now Timar didn’t listen. After five minutes he ceased 
even to be aware the men were singing. ... Why had Bouil>, 
loux come to the concession? Why had AdHe left without 
letting him know? 

He dozed off occasionally, but never slept for long. In 
fact, it was not sleep but a sort of coma due to the ^are and 
heat. At last the sun clipped behind the forest, there was a 
brief dusk giving an illusion of ccwlness, and the milder 
light restored its colours to the landscape. Avquarter of an 
hour later darkness had fallen and Libreville was not yet 
in sight. Timar was furious, all the more so because it was 
impossible to make the boatmen understand his questions. 

After moving for an hour along the nightbound river, 
two specks of light appeared, one green, one red. Higher 
up, in the sky, another light, not a star,, was twinkling. 
And a moment later Timar heard a clatter of footsteps on 
a deck and the sound of a gramophone. 

The black bulk of a cargo-steamer Icxuned up overhead. 
They had entered the estuary at the point where Timar had 
seen the other steamer loading timber. The record ran oun 
but they forgot to stop the gramophone; in the stillness the 
scratching of the needle could be distinctly heard. 

A searchlight blazed out, and the vivid beam raked the 
surface of the river for some moments before settling on 
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the dug-out. It was directed from the Captain’s bridge. 
Leaning on the rail, three men watched the boat glide past. 
They evidently noticed that there was a European on board, 
for someone shouted : 

‘Hullo! Who’s there?’ 

Timar kept silent - why, he didn’t know. He remained 
crouching in the bows, lost in gloomy meditation; he gave 
a start when the dug-out came into rough water and 
started pitching. 

Befoie him lay the open sea and on his right a string of 
lights, a wharf like any other, like a real wharf in Europe, 
and motor headlights flitting through the night. 

The dug-out grounded on the sandy beach where the 
fish-bazaar was held each morning, amongst the native 
craft. Negroes in coats and trousers, others in Arab dress, 
were w«alking on the quay. For Timar it was like a home- 
coming after long absence in foreign parts. 

The red road glowed darkly under the electric lamps; 
the green of the foliage was so vivid as to seem artificial. It 
reminded Timar of a stage setting, especially the palm 
grove, whose leafage, lit up from lielow, stood out in bright 
relief against the velvety idack sky. 

And there were noises : voices, footsteps, rumbling 
W'hecls; a passing car whose passengers did not even glance 
to see who was the lonely traveller coming up from the 
dark foreshore. 

The three naked niggers hastily wound strips of muslin 
round their loins, w'hile the others dragged the boat higher 
up the beach, 1 imar wondered what to do. Should he tell 
his men to go back to the concession, or keep them here? 
Was it up to him to provide them with food and lodging? 
Would they manage to fend for themselves in a towm? He 
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formatjiKt. 

*You can sleep here?* Putting his ^nd againft his cheek, 
he bent his head to one side, closing his e^s. 

The Negro grinned, made a would-be reassuring gesture. 

'Me go see Madame.’ 

0£ course! The decision related widi her, and Timar had 
no say in it. The boatman had* put him in his place, and bis 
place was that of a sleeping partner, ‘Madame’s* satellite! 
He wasn’t even a real ‘coaster’, for he could not speak the 
native language; hadn’t even taken a pot-shot at the vriki' 
duck flying overhead during their journey down the river. 
Instead he had lavished cigarettes. He hadn’t knocked a 
single nigger down. He hadn’t punted out the places where 
to stop. In fact, he was an amateur, a greenhorn. 

‘Me go see Madame.’ 

Turning his back on the man, Timar stepped on to the 
lamp-lit road. His clothes were soiled and shabby as a result 
of the accident to the dug-out. There was a two-days’ 
growth of beard on his chin. Just as he came under a street 
lamp he heard a car slow down. A' face peered from the 
vrindow and he recognized the Police Superintendent, who 
did not stop the car, though he looked back twice as he 
drove on. 

The hotel was less than three hundred yards away. In a 
dark corner of tlie quay a Negress in a blue pagne was 
giggling as she rubbed herself against a smartly dressra 
nigger. The woman was plump, like most city-dwelling 
black women, and her fuzzy hair v/as built up into an 
elaborate coiffure. She had lost the respect for Europeans 
which comes naturally to almost all up-country natives, and 
though while Timar walked by she stared at him in rilence, 
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he Beard her gdog into dirieks of lat^ihter wfaen he was a 
few yards away. 

Trivial details I Still, in his present mood, they affected 
him unpleasantly and added to his rankling sense of grieV' 
ance. 

At the hotel the gramophone was in full blast, playing a 
Hawaiian record that he had heard fifty times before, and 
l^iard-balls were clicking. 

He halted for a moment on the threshold, frowning, in 
■an unconscious effort to give himself an intimidating air. A 
wasted effort; ndxxly had noticed his arrival. The pot- 
bellied clerk and one of the timber men, who were playing 
billiards, had their backs to him and partially masked him 
from four other men seated at a table near the gramt^hone. 
The four men had their heads bent together like people en- 
gaged in a secret and important conference. The clock 
pointed to eleven. There was nobody at the bar. 

Stepping back for a stroke, the clerk collided with the 
counter, and looked round. 

‘Hullo I So you’re here, old chap I’ The tone was cordial 
enough, but the man was obviously flustered. He shouted 
to the others : ‘Look udio’s blown in ! ’ 

Everyone stared. None seemed particularly surprised, but 
there was no mistaking their vexation. Timar was the last 
person they wanted to see just now. Some glances were 
exchanged; then Bouilloux rose and walked towards him, 
exclaiming with false heartiness : 

‘Well, well! What a surprise I How the devil did you 
get here? By plane?’ 

‘By boat.* 

Bouilloux gave a little whistle of admiration for the feat. 
Then he held out his hand, saying : 
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*Haw about a drink?* 

Umar shook hands with him reluctandy, not daring to 
ignore the other’s gesture. He could see that fiouiUoux had 
had an inkling he might come and that this was what he 
had dreaded most. 

The billiard'players went on with their game. S<»neone 
put another record on the gramojdione. 

‘Had your dinner?’ Bouilloux enquired. 

‘No ... I mean, yes. I’m not hungry.’ 

‘Look here, my boy, you’ve not been taking your quinine, 
regularly. One's only got to look at your eyes. Damned 
ioolish, that!’ 

Bouilloux’s tone was genial enough, almost paternal, but 
his attitude was stiff. one<cyed man, one o£ die group 
at the table, was watching lunar glumly. Suddenly Marir 
tain, who was with hun, rose. 

‘It’s late. I'm off to bed.’ 

He shook hands quickly, giving the iropre&uon of some* 
one who anticipates a scene and wants to get away before 
anydiing unpleasant happens. For the lirst time in his life 
lunar found himself the iocm of interest in a dramatic 
atuation. Obviously the part diat fell to him was that o£ a 
potential trouble-maker who needs humouring - which re- 
minded him that he had a revdver in his pocket. 

‘Come and have a drink on the house.’ 

Bouilloux shepherded him towards die bar, slipped be- 
hind it and poured out two glasses ttf Calvados. 

‘Here’s luck, old boy I Take a pew ! ’ 

Timar got on to one ci the high stools and drank the 
liqueur at a gulp, staring grimly at the man behind the bar. 
Ihey weren’t going to play fast and loose with him - he’d 
see to that! He had a feeling that the IriUiard-playeis woe 
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gowg on with their game merely h>r appearance's sak^ the 
men near the gramophone talking merdy £or talking’s 
sake. 

At that moment nothing mattered except himself and 
Bouilloux, or, rather, the dash of wills that was impending 
between them. 

The same again,’ said Tlmar, holding out his glass. 

Bouilloux hesitated. He was afraid ! Noting which, llfflar 
deliberately accentuated his scowl, feigning a self-assurance 
he was far from feeling. 

*Where’sAdae?’ 

Bottle in hand, the other man grinned at him and said 
with a chuckle, trying to gain time : 

*Ahal Still as much in love as ever? What a time you 
two love-birds must have up there all on your lonesome, 
with no damned spoil-sporte butting in! You don’t know 
your ludcl’ 

Every word rang false. 

‘Where is she?’ 

!Where is she? How the devil should I know?* 

‘Is she at the hotel?* 

‘Why should she be at \he hotel? Here’s the best! Tell 
me, how long did the run down take you in your dug-out?’ 

‘‘Ihat’s nddter here nor there. ... So Adde hasn’t been to 
the hotel?’ 

‘I never said that. If you must know, she’s been here; 
but she isnH: here just now.’ 

Timar had taken the bottle from his hand and poured 
himself out a third drink. Suddenly he swung round on die 
billiard-players and saw that they had stopped (daying and 
were listening with all their ears. The clerk turned hastily 
to his companion. 
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‘Yoiir shot t Hiat canium's a ntter, I should say. 

Never had Timor felt his oerves so ndendy on edge,' aod 
yet his brain so clear. He felt capable of anything, diere 
was no extreme to which he couldn’t go, without turning a 
hair I His gaze returned to Bouilloux, setded on him still 
more darkly. 

He saw himself as a commiinding, awe-inspiring figure - 
whereas in reality he looked merely a sick man, in the 
throes fever. His face was livid, he seemed on the brink 
of a nervous collapse, and it was this that so perturbed the- 
others. So much so that Bouilloux, picking up the two 
glasses, said quietly : 

'Come with me, my boy. We’ll have a little talk.* 

He led Timor to a corner where they could talk unheard 
by the others, placed bottle and glasses on the table, rested 
his elbows on it and stretched his right hand towards 
Timar’s. 

The men at the other table rose and walked m the door. 

‘Good night, Louis. Good night, all.’ 

Footsteps receded on the road outside. Only the billiard- 
players stayed behind; there was something strained in thdr 
intentness on their game. 

‘Keep calm. It’s not the moment to play the fool.’ The 
tone was gruff but kindly, almost paternal, and brought to 
Timar’s mind the voices of certain priests he had known in 
his younger days. ‘Now let’s have it out as man to man. 
There’s no point in trying to beat about the bush, is there 
now.?’ 

While speaking; he watched Timar’s face. He took a sip 
at his Calvados, but moved the bottle away when he saw 
Timar reach towards it. 

‘Not yet.’ 
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' Th^ Negro masks hung at thdr old [daces on the colour- 
washed walls. Nothing was changed. The only difference 
was that Ad^e no longer presided at the bar; Adile in her 
Mack silk dress, poring over her accounts or, her chin 
cupped in her hand, gazing dreamily into space. 

‘The case is coming up for trial to-morrow. You know 
wliat that means, eh?’ 

He had brought his face near Timar’s. A curious face. 
On a close-up view it had none of the coarseness Timar had 
got used to reading into it; once again it reminded him of 
a father confessor of his youth, who had the same gruff 
way talking. 

‘Everything’s fixed up. We’ve seen to it that Ad^e won’t 
be landed in trouble of any kind. And it took the devil of a 
lot of managing, let me tell you 1 ’ 

‘Where is she?’ 

‘I tell you, I don’t know. ... Your name won’t crop up 
at the trial. Oh, and by the way, there’s no use letting it be 
known that you’re at Libreville. Well, have you tumbled 
to it? Addle’s a dear little thing, and it would be just too 
bad if she’d to do a stretch.’ 

A queer thing was taking place. Timar heard the words ' 
and understood them, but simultaneously he had the im- 
pression of seeing what lay behind them — as if they were 
a sort of trellis-work. 

‘A dear litde thing.’ That was how they talked of her. 
And they’d slept with her, every man-jack of them! Boon 
companions, a happy band of bed-fellows — and now he’d 
come butting into the gang, an interloper! No woncfer they 
loathed the sight of him. like a child in a temper who 
refuses to listen to reason, he repeated : 

‘Where is she?’ 
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BooUlouz nearly lost heart He drank ofiF hia B^aeiir, 
and prevented Timar from pouring out anodier one for 
hims^. 

‘Listen! Out here white folk hang together. Whatever 
die did, she’d got to do it Anyhow it’s d(^, and talking 
won’t mend matters. I tell you everything’s O.K. and all 
you’ve got to do is to sit tight and not worry ...’ 

‘Look here] When she was your mistress ...* 

‘No, lad, that’s not true.’ 

‘But you told me ...’ 

‘lhat’s a different thing. Do try to understand, damn itl 
It’s a serious business, you know. I told you I’d slqM; 
with Ad^e. Other fellows too. But there’s no connex* 
ion ...* *' 

Timar gave a shrill laugh. 

‘I tell you that was quite a different thing. And that’s 
why, as things stand. I’m damned if I’ll allow ...’ He 
stopped abruptly. Timar had gone quite white and Bouil- 
loux noticed that his fists were clencW. ‘One’s got to take 
life as one finds it,’ he went on hastily. ‘There’s some things 
can’t be helped. Don't forget that in those days AdMe had 
Eug^e with her. You still don't see what I’m driving atP 
Well, what proves it isn’t the same thing is that Eugene 
never got jealous over - what she did. He .knew 
better!’ 

Timar grinned, but he felt more like weeping widi 
shame. 

‘With us “ooastas”, and the big bugs like th^ Governor 
and his lot, it didn’t amount to more than .... tfian a sort of 
act of politeness, a business transaction, if you like. No 
more than that.’ His voice grew harsh, almost ihreateftiag. 
‘I’ve known Ad^ for ten years. Welt, 1 kooiesily 4uiik 
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y0U*te the fint dhe's £dt like that for. Aod if I’d known 
hov things were going to turn out; I'd have done all in my 
power to stop hex. So now you know I’ 

He fell silent There was strong emotion in his voice 
when he qmke agam. 

‘It’s just as wdl Eugene passed out that night - or any- 
dung might have happened. You still don't understand? 
Damn it, has one got to explain everything one says to you? 
Now listen to me, young man : Ad^e is in a nasty jam. 
It’s a miracle she’s managed to wriggle half-way out of it; 
only half way, mind you, as the case won’t be decided till 
to-morrow. So, as I said, there's some of us here who won’t 
allow ...’ 

Again he paused. Had he an inkling he had gone too 
far? Or was it the look on Timar’s face that alarmed him : 
its paleness motded by the glovting fever-spots, the purplish 
lips and unnaturally bright eyes^ And the lean fingers 
twitching on the polished table? 

’Well, well! Hard wcuds don’t take one anywhere. I’ll 
only tdl you this : Adelc knows what she's about.' 

The billiard-balls kept on clicking, die two men moving 
consrtentiousiy lound the table. 

‘So tliat’s that. She’s acting for the best. It’ll all be over 
by to-morrow evemog, and she’ll go back with you to the 
bush. Here’s good luck to you both ! Whether she was right 
or not in leaving Libreville - well, that’s her concern, and 
nobody else’s.’ 

‘Where is she?’ 

‘Where is she? Haven’t an idea! And no one has any 
right to question her about it. You. least of all See what I 
mean? You ask me where she is? Perhaps in bed with some- 
one —trying to save her neckl* 
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BouiUoux swung round towards die boy who was stand* 
log modonless beade the bar. 

‘Gose for die night. ... And you,’ he added, turning to 
the billiard-players, ‘clear out!’ 

It was he who was losing his temper now I limar was at 
a loss what to say. But his hand moved towards the pocket 
in which was the revolver. There was a sound of closing 
shutters and the two men going away. 

Bouilloux had risen to his feet and, almost as wrought up 
as Umar, was looking down on him, his huge bulk tower- 
ing above the younger man’s. 

‘If that’s the only way she has of saving her skin, what 
bloody right have you to grouse about it, you ...?’ He 
clenched his hst menacingly, while Timar’s hand closed 
round the revolver. 

Then suddenly the ferocity died from his face; he grew 
human, cordial, and tapped the young man on'^e shoulder. 

‘Nc^ my boy, you’ve nothing to worry about. It’ll all 
come right. Just you have a good night’s sleep. By to- 
morrow evening she’ll be out of the wood and you’ll be 
able to take her home with you and make love to your 
heart’s content.’ 

Timar poured himself out a final glass of spirits and 
drank it off. He still looked haggard and there was a 
dangerous glint in his eyes, but when Bouilloux took his 
arm and led him to the door he offered no resistance. He 
heard Bouilloux’s voice behind him as he walked upstairs. 

‘Yes, she’s one in a tliousand. Every one of us should take 
his hat off to Adele.’ 

Almost everything that happened after that remained a 
blank in Timar’s memory; he had no idea who handed him 
a candlestick, how he found his way to the bedroom in 
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tdtidi, flinging himself fully dressed upon the bed, he tme 
down the mosquko-net. 

All he could remember was that he wept passionately, 
waked with a start just as the candle was guttering out, and 
hugged the pillow frantically to his breast, as if it were 
Ad^. 


CHAPTER XII 

Breaf^ng Point 

Like the cemetery, the Courthouse had a makeshift air; 
all the traditions of a court of justice seemed to have been 
studiously avoided, and it was diflicult to take it seriously. 
That, perhaps, was why Timar found his thoughts harking 
back to Eugene Renaud’s funeral. 

The big bare room might have been the interior of a go- 
down. There was none of the dark oak panelling, the 
carved woodwork, or any of the impressive paraphernalia 
of a European courtroom. Whitewashed walls; four big 
windows opening on a verandah packed with Negroes, die 
town-dwellers wearing clothes, the jungle folk naked or 
almost naked, some standing, others squatting on thdr 
hunkers. 

There was no seating accommodation for the public, no 
dock for the accused, no judge’s bench. The portion of 
the room reser\’ed for members of the Court was merely 
roped off, and practically all the Europeans present were 
allowed within the official enclosure. 

On the other side of the rope was a motley assemblage of 
Negroes, Spaniards and Portuguese, with a sprinkling of 
French people who, like Timar, had arrived late. 
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Hiere was a table with a green taUe^lodi, at the cca^tt 
ot which sat a man who was presumaiUy the presidiag 
judge. Were the men beside him assessors, 'nmar won- 
dered, or was the dednon solely with the judge? And what 
were die Public Prosecutor and die Police Superintendent 
up to, lounging in cane chairs as if the place belonged to 
them? And all those otheis, whom Timor had never seen 
before, and who had managed to secure seats for them- 
selves near the Judge? 

Behind the open windows the modonless forms of 
Negroes stood out against the glare. All the Europeans were 
in white, and many had kept their topees on. Several were 
smoking; it was quite a family party I 

Hemmed in by natives, Timor had difficulty at first in 
srdng Adile. 

He had not been able to get to sleep until the small hours. 
Bouilloux, intentionally no doubt, had omitted to wake him, 
and It was striking ten when he opened his eyas. Hurrying 
downstairs, he found the hotel empty except for a angle 
table-boy. Unw.ished, unshaven, in his soiled and crumpled 
clothes, he had rushed off to the Ck>urthouse, without even 
stopping for a cup of coffee. He had plunged through the 
crowd into the stuffy courtroom, and some minutes had 
been needed tor him to get used to the atmosphere and take 
stock ot his surroundings. 

All the white men without exception seemed prostrated 
by the heat. In fiont of him, beade the rope partitioning 
the room, a typical bush nigger, half naked and coarse- 
featured, was reuUng some mterminable story in a ang- 
song voice. Now and then he made a timid gesture, display- 
ing a surprisingly white palm; the rest of the time he stood 
stifily to attention, his heels together. 
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Was anjrooe attending to what he said? The white men 
srans talking amongtt themsdves. From time to time the 
Judge would glance at the windows, shout an order, and 
the crowd on the verandah moved back a few steps, only 
to surge forward again a moment later. 

Timar had no idea who the native wa% or what he was 
saying. But he could now see, not far from the Public 
Prosecutor, Adde’s black dress and a portion of her face. 
Evidently she had not observed lus presence yet. She seemed 
to be agnalling to someone. 

The Negro gabbled on and on in a toneless, mournful 
voice. On the wall facing him hung a large clock of the 
kind found in all Government ofHces, with .i glosssy white 
dial and a minute-hand that moved in jerks. A servant 
pushed his way to the Judge’s table and set on it a tray 
with glasses, a bcitde and a siphon, llie men at the table 
helped themsehes to drinks, paying even less .iltention to 
the witness than before. 

Just then Ad^lc caught sight of Timar. ithe went quite 
white and gazed at him with startled eyes; he rtturned her 
gaze with a cool, hostile store. 

He had not eaten anything since the previous afternoon. 
The stench trf the serried ma.ss of Negroes was growing 
stronger all the time. He felt a suaoen dizziness, which the 
strain of standing on tiptoe - the only way in which he 
could see anything - made worse. 

Suddenly the Judge glanced at the dock, which stood at 
a quarter to eleven, and spoke for the first time. 

*That’s enough. \ ou uan stand down.’ 

The Negro did not understand, but some instinct tdld 
him to stop speaking. 

’Interpreter, translate his statement.’ 
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.The remark was addressed to anodier Negvb, weari^ 
spectacles and European clothes: white trousers, a black 
coa^ and a celluloid collar. He b^n speaking in a deq)^ 
guttural voice, like a distant growl of thunder : 

‘Your honour, the man says he^-had never set eyes bn 
Th(»nas, seeing as they come not from the same village, and 
he did not even know that sti^ a man as Thomas existed.’ 

This sentence took him a good three minutes to bring 
out. The Judge cried angrily : 

‘Speak up, man ! ’ 

‘He says it is because of the goats he claimed from his 
brother'in-law because his wife ran off with a man from 
another village. She was one of the headman’s daughters, 
and his head wife, and she went telling everyone ...’ 

No one listened, Timar no more than the others. He 
hadn’t the patience to try to follow the long rambling stato- 
ment, some portions of which, morecn’cr, failed to reach his 
ears. He was looking at Ad^le. Whose bed had she shared 
last night.^ 

Had she, as usual, nothing on under the black silk dress 
Had some other man watched the whiteness of her body, 
the supple thighs and slightly drooping breasts emerging 
from their black sheath as she drew it over her shoulders.^ 
... The interpreter rumbled on : 

‘They would not give him back the she-goat, and so ...’ 

Then four other Negroes started speaking all at once in 
some up-country dialect, sometimes questioning the man, 
sometimes wrangling amongst themselves. The accused, 
whose Only garment was a rag tied round his waist, stared 
at them with consternation. 

One had only to watch the proceedings for a while, with- 
out following them attentively, to find them utterly fan- 
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tsodc, like a grotesque dream or a piece of odculated down-r 
ing. A whisky bottle stood on the ‘bench’, the white men 
were passing round dgarettes, exchanging audible remarks. 

Bouilloux was amongst them, with his boon companions 
and the lawyer’s derk. Standing beside a window, at die 
ed^ of the roped-in endosure, they formed an intermediate 
group between the officials and the blacks. Bouilloux was 
die first to raise his voice : 

‘That’s enough of it! ’ 

Some of the other white men echoed him. 

The Judge shook a litde tinkly bell, more like a child’s 
toy than an adjunct of a Court. 

‘We have now to hear Amami’s wife. Where is she?’ 

Frexn die doorway where she had been standing she was 
pushed forward through the crowd up to the rope. A black 
crone, with scraggy breasts, embossed tattoo-marks on her 
chest and stomach, a shaven head. 

She stayed where she had been placed, silent, unseeing. 
Subconsciously Timor’s mind began to march again. He 
saw her, first side-face, then at another angle, and somehow 
she recalled the Negro girl who had slept with him two 
nights before. Not only her features, but the line of hips 
and shoulders resembled those oE the girl. Perhaps she was 
the girl’s mother. In that case the accused, the little man 
who had gabbled away for so long, might well be the father. 

And suddenly he found himself contrasting the young, 
gracefully moulded body he had possessed, a thing of vivid 
beauty, with the lamentable aspect of the old couple. But 
for a few rags they were naked; dieir skin was shrivelled, 
lustreless. 

They were standing a yard from each other. Timar inter- 
ci^ited a glance that passed between them, and realized 
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that they had lost all track q£ where they wer^ what was 
expected of them, and, above all, why all these people 
seemed so angry with them. Espedally the husband, who 
had a snub nose and little blooddiot eyes. In the panicked 
glances he cast .around him there was a glint of madness. 

No one paid the least attention to them. Just then Umar 
noticed that Bouilloux was giving him a meaning glance, 
even making a slight movement of his head, half cajoling, 
half threatening, which clearly sdgnified : ‘Watch your step, 
my lad!’ 

The woman began to speak in a levd tone, giving every 
syllable the some rmph.asis, mechanically knotting and un* 
knotting her scanty loin-cloth as she spoke. To steady herself 
she kept her gaze fixed on a brown smudge, the remains 
of a squashed fly, a few inches to the left of the wall-clock. 

Timar’s eyes fell on one of his boatmen at a window; the 
man’s face split in a wide grtn. The beat was stiH increasing. 
One could almost see the steam rinng from the bodies of 
the crowd. Fumes pipe and cigarette smoke mingled 
vnth the stale odour of black men’s and the mm acrid 
tang of white men’s sweat 

Sometimes one of the Europeans rose and walked quietly 
to the door, returning five minutes later. He had been to the 
hotel for a ‘quick one’. 

Timar was hot, hungry and thirsty, but his nerves were 
ke}^^! to their highest pitch, and he held out Whenever he 
tried to catch Adze's eye she looked away; just now she 
was listening to some long story that a white man Timar 
had not seen before was wluspering in her car. She was 
still pale; diere were dark rings round her eyes. 

Team between conflicting emotions, he was at once en- 
raged with her and full pity. The thought, fot instance. 
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^ lutti pasaed the in anodier man’s arms gave 
him a desire to kill her, and at die same dme he long^ to 
take her in his arms and weep over their common fdight. 

He heard the Negress talking endlessly; nobody tried to 
stem the flow of words. Perhaps they were glad of an 
excuse for deferring the mmnent of making a decision. He 
gazed at the dd creature’s shaven head, the long rubbery 
hreatts, the skinny, knock-kneed shanks. 

Though smnetimes she tripped over a word, she never 
paused for breath, and one could see she was straining 
every nerve to make herself understood and carry conviction. 
She used n<Mie of the artifices of the European, never waxed 
emotional or raised her voice. Instead of shedding tears 
duiwing signs of weakness she made it a point at hemour 
to face her hearers stitue-still. 

The vdee would have sounded mechanical, inhuman, 
but for its intonation, which was that of an indifferent lay- 
reader ploddmg through the Lessons. All the syllables 
sounded much alike and, unless one gave close attention, 
tame to seem no more tiian incoherent n^se, like the patter 
of raindre^ on a window. 

Her interminable monologue set Timar’s nerves on edge; 
it had the same effect on him as • ertain lullabies still sung 
by nurses in French country villages, which sound less 
soothing than malevcdent, like evil incantations. And all the 
time not a muscle of the black face stirred, and more and 
more clearly he glimpsed beyond it that other, younger face 
tumiag towards him as the dug-out swerved from the 
river-bank, and the girl's shy. unfinished gesture of farewell. 

Other pictures rose to hu mind, and he was amazed at 
their clarity of detail. The twelve pairs eves focused on 
him as the paddles flashed and feU, and throu^ the gidden 
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jdr there rose the boatmen's k>c^, monotonous ihd mxx^ 
fid. like this woman’s voice. And the hang-dc^ look on the 
men’s hK%s when they had cdlided with the sunken snag 
ted he lost his temper. 

He hte twinges c£ pain in his chest, due perhaps to 
hunger or to thirst. His knees were shaking with the strain 
of standing on tiptoe. Suddei^y a wild idea came to him of 
shouting like the others; ’Stop her! That’s enough of 
it!’ 

But just as he was opening his mouth the Judge tinkled - 
his absurd little bell. Failing to understand, the woman 
reused her voice a tone and went'on doggedly with her 
monologue. The interpreter said something, and her voice 
went up another tone, and now there was despair in it. But 
she still made no gesture. 

Timar was reminded of the Force, Domine sung in 
churches in time of trouble, which is repeated terice by the 
congregation, on three different notes, rising a tone each 
time. 

Now her vmce was high-pitched, and she was talking 
faster. She wanted to tell everything. Everything 1 

‘Take her out!’ 

Some native police in blue uniforms led tlie woman out 
through the crowd. Did she know why she had been 
brought here, why so suddenly ordered out.^ She offered no 
resistance and went on with her monologue, unheeded, as 
they took her away. 

Just then Timar caught Adile’s eye and saw a lotdt of 
undisguised terror on her face. He had no idea that what 
scared her was his own appearance. All the exertions of the 
last few days, the heat, illness, exhaustion, had left their 
imprint, and he was looking ghasdy. His eyes were bright 
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fever and stuftiog incessandy feom the N^roes to the 
whites, from the clock to the brown smudge on the w:dl. 

Drenched in cold sweat, gasping for breath, he was as 
Utde able to fix his thoughts on anything as to control his 
eyes. And just now he felt a desperate need to thin\, to set 
order in the chaos of his mind. 

*Tell us briefly what , she said. Briefly, mind youl It 
sounded fine! Well?’ 

‘She says it isn’t true.’ 

The interpreter seemed full of himself, conscious of his 
importance. There were some murmurs at the windows. 
The Judge rang his bell imperiously. 

‘Keep quiet, or I shall clear the Court.’ 

Two other Negroes stepped forward, unsummoned, to the 
place where previous witnesses had stood. The Judge, who 
had calmed down already, leaned forward, his elbows rest* 
ing on the table, and asked : 

‘Do you speak French?’ 

‘Yes, Massa.’ 

‘What reason have you to believe that Amami killed 
Thomas?’ 

‘Yes, Massa.’ 

These two were evidendy witnesses for the prosecution. 
And now Timar understood everything. He did more than 
understand; he visualized the whole sequence of events 
from the day he had left Libreville. While he was gazing 
at the Negro girl on the river-bank Ad^e had gone to the 
headman’s hut, offered him a handsome sum if he would 
fix Thomas’s murder on one of the villagers, and made over 
to him the revrdver. 

The rest was all plain sailing. The headman picked on 
a villager against whom he had a grudge, a man who had 
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married his dat^ter and when At left him had dared to 
insist on the dowry being refunded. There had been a dis- 
pute about some goats and hoes. Five hoes, to be fMwdse. ... 

These two witnesses bad been preanised bribes, no doubt, 
and were doing their simple best to earn diem. 

‘Yes, Massa.* 

‘That’s not what I want! Tell me^ when did you first 
hear that Amami killed Thomas?’ 

*Yc8, Massa.’ 

Losing patience, the Judge rapped out : 

‘Interpreter, translate the question.’ 

There followed a confabulation in the native language 
which, as it showed no sign at ending, the Court rut short. 
Imperturbable as ever, the interpreter announced : 

‘Your honour, he says Amami has always been considered 
a bad lot.’ 

Deadlock agami Though his wife had beell sent away, 
Amami had stayed in the courtroom. lie was staring dully 
at his accusers, sometimes trying to put in j word, only to 
be shut up promptly. He had lost what little grip he had 
ever had of what was happemng. 

Was the Negress Timar had slept with really this man’s 
daughter? He blushed now at the thought that she had been 
a virgin, and that all the same he had possessed her, in a 
sort of blind rage, with a crazy idea that by so doing he was 
taking his revenge on this whole damned continent ct 
Africa! 

‘Is that the revolver found in his hut?’ The Judge pointed 
to the weapon lying <mi the table. 

’Ilmar was conscious of Adze’s gaze intent on him; also 
diat of the others : Bomlloux, the fat clerk, the ome^yed 
man. 
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Bang unable to see his own face, he could not realize 
why, cruchd as the manent was, Bouilloux suddenly started 
piling his way towards him through the mass of natives. 
He did not even realize that the Negroes near him were eye- 
ing him with alarm. His breath came in wheezy gasps like 
those of a man in a high fever, his hands were so tightly 
locked that the finga-joints were aacking. 

*Both of tliem swear that that is the revolver found in 
Amami’s hut All the witnesses give the same cndence. No 
European has visited the village since the crime took place.* 

The old Negro was gazing at the interpreter with terrified, 
imploring eyes. He, too, had a faint likeness to the giii, 
though his skin was grcyish-black and wizened Hke the old 
wmnan’s. 

Tlte clak and the man beside him watched Bouilloux 
forcing his wav towards Timar. On the other side of die 
rope, the official side, the Prosecutor was bending towards 
A^c. They were whispering tc^aha and casting furdve 
glanca at Umar. 

Suddenly a hand giipped Timar’s arm. A voice said in 
his ear: 

‘Be careful 1 * 

Why should he be carefuP Caicful of what, or whom.* 
And then a quar sensation came over Tim ir; it lasted only 
a few seconds, but it left him sick with Honor. He had 
identified himself with the miserable Negro, he was diat 
half-naked old creature standing at bay mth everybody’s 
hand against him, beset and baited by the pack. 

They were after him tool Bouilloux had been sent tp 
bring him to heel. The vicc-kke grip was tightening on his 
arm. 

AdHe and the Prosecutor were sdll watching him. Even 
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the Judge looked round with an apprehensive air as dwMig^ 
he, to(^ had scented trouble. But he merely took another 
sip of whisky. 

Had that poor devil of a Negro the same sensations, the 
same despair as Timar? Did he, too, feel ringed round by 
enemies; ail these bodies, black and white alike, closing in 
on him, crushing out his life? Perhaps he did^ for all at 
once he started speaking across the tumult in a high-jn^ed, 
whimpering vrace, repeating the story that nobody had 
troubled to listen to. 

Though Bouilloux’s fingers were boring into his flesh, 
though Adtie was gazing anxiously at him and the ProsC' 
cutor 6bser\'ing him with a curious smile, Timar could res* 
train himself no longer. He drew himself up to his full 
height, swung himself up on to his toes, and, though every 
word rasped in his throat, his voice rose to a stream. 

*It’s a lie! It’s a d.unned lie! He is innocent. It was ... 
Yes, he had to come out with it Cost what it might, this 
nightmare must be ended. ‘It was she who killed that boy. 
And you know it ns well as I do ! ’ 

Bouilloux twisted his arm, gave a sharp tug, and laid 
him sprawling amongst the black men’s feet. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Retreat 

He guffawed, and said aloud : 

‘Obviously ! There’s no such thing 1 ’ 

Two passengers looked round. He returned their stare 
with a contemptuous shrug of his shoulders. More damned 
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,offidaU! Let diem think what they likedl The steamer was 
getting under way. Timar was sitting in the smoke-room 
aft die first-dass promenade-deck. 

Suddenly he jumped up. He had just realized that he was 
seeing for the last time in his life that yellow band of fore- 
shore, those dark basdons of jungle, red roofs and feathery 
palms. 

His eyes were unnaturally bright, his features twitching; 
but it had become a habit with him to make faces, wring 
■his hands, and mutter to himself even when others were 
near. 

‘Now, I wonder who was it brought me to the train?' 

He knew it was an absurd thing to say : that there’s no 
station at Libreville, no one had come to see him off, no 
handkerchief had fluttered towards him from the quay. 
Yet ‘train’ was definitely the right word, with its associa- 
tions of good-byes. La Rochelle station, his mother and 
nster. 

He had been very ill. So diey had kept on telling him, 
and very likely it was true. As a result of being beaten up, 
of course. Never before had Timar been involved in any 
brawl, least of all in public. He was a well-brought-up 
young man, of a naturally peaceful temperament. 

But when Bouilloux had started wrenching his arm in 
the midst of that surging crowd, he had seen red and lashed 
out blindly. He had felt that they were all against him. 
There had been a general m£lw of blacks and whites, and 
then the whole lot of them had been hustled out on to the 
road. Someone had kicked him in the face, drawing blood. 
His sun-helmet had rolled away. The sun had blazed down 
on his head. 

Somedmes he had seen street-fights, but he had never 
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taken jwt in one. Usually he gave tltem a wide berth. Bitt 
in this one he had been the central figure. He had kant 
that blows hurt less dian one supposes, and no great courage 
is needed to put up a fight- Was everyone against him? 
Well, he’d diow them he, too, could use his fistsi 
Which he did until, without a notion how he’d got thert^ 
he found himself in the semiwlarkncss of the police stadon. 

He had recognized at once those familiar stripes of light 
and shadow on the floor and walls, the table on whidb 
drinks were served. He was seated, and the Superintendent 
pacing to and fro, scrutinizing liirn in an odd way which 
puzzled Timor. Passing his hand over his foiehead, he 
murmured uncomfortably : 

T’m awfully scarry. I can’t quite remember what hap- 
pened. They were all agamst me, you know.’ He conjiued 
up a would'he tactful smile. 

The Superintendent, however, did not smfle, but went 
on watching him with the same steady, hostile stare. 

‘Want something to drink’’ he asked in the tone he 
would have used to a nigger or a dog, and gave him a glass 
of water only. Then started pacing up and down the locnn 
agam. 

Timar rose from his chair. 

‘Stop!’ 

‘What are wc waiting for?’ Everything still seemed 
rather blurred; he would not have been surprised to find it 
all a dream. 

‘Sit down,’ the Superintendent said. 

It struck Timar that the man hadn’t troubled to answer 
his question, and once more he had a vague impressioii of 
being trapped, the victim of a plot. 

‘C^e in, doctor. How are you? I suppose you know 
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ha p pened?* The Superintendent cast a 
gboce towards 'nmar. 

*What will you do about him?’ the doctor asked under 
hit breath. 

*We shall have to put him under arrest. After such scau* 
dalous behaviour ...* 

Hie doctor turned to Tinur and remarked : 

*$o it*s you who caused ail the nunpus this mormngp* 
His tone was as unamiable as die police officer’s. 

• While speaking, he had pushed up Tunar’s eyelids and 
peered into his pupils. After fecbng his pulse for less than 
five seconds, he cast a compnhcnrive glance over the young 
man £rt»n head to foot and muttered : 

‘Bylovel’ 

He turned to the Supeiiotendeot. 

‘Come outside for a moment, will you?’ 

They conversed in whispers on ihe verandah. The police 
officer returned, scratching his head, and shouted to a boy : 

‘Put me through to Government House.* 

He f^ed up the receiver. 

‘Hullo? Yes, sit. it's as wc supposed. Exactly. Shall I 
send him in a tar? In any case, T’ 1 have had to do so, as 
fedings are running high against him amongst the timber 
traders. Will )ou be there, sir?’ 

He fUcked up his helmet and said to Tuna. ; 

*C(xne along.’ 

Timar followed, surprised at his own docihty. He had 
lost all power of reacung; never would he have believed it 
possible to feel so tired, such a void m lus head and body. 
He followed the Superintendent into the por>. u of the hos- 
{Htal, without even wondering why he vfvas being taken 
there. The Governor’s car had already arrived. In a 
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spodessly clean room, the first such room he lu^ sera since 
coming to Afirica, he found the Governor waiting, and hdd 
out his hand. The Governor ignored it, and said curtly: 

*1 wonder if you realize, young man, what you have 
done?* 

. No^ to tell the truth, he didn’t realize it - <» only in the 
vaguest way. There had b^n a ‘rough house*. He had 
listened to a Negro and Negress droning out some rigmarcde 
in a stifling room, with Ad^le in the offing staring at him, 
trying to overawe him. 

‘Have you any money?* 

‘I believe I have some left in the bank.’ 

‘In that case, let me give you a word of advice. There’s 
a boat for France in two days’ time. Take a passage on it.* 

Timar began to protest. With an attempt at dignity, he 
said: 

‘I’d like to tell you, sir, about this ... this business about 

Adae. ...’ 

*That can wait. Go to bed now.* 

The Governor and the Superintehdent had left the hos* 
pital together. The manner of both had been distant, not 
to say contemptuous. Timar had gone to sleep. He had had 
a bout of high fever, acute pains in his head. He kept on 
saying to the male nurse : 

‘It’s this damned little bone at the base of my skull that 
hurts. Why don’t you attend to it?’ 

Somehow there did not seem to have been any inter- 
mediate stage between his going to hospital and coming on 
board the Foucault. Still, he remembered that the Superin- 
tendent had come to visit him twice. Timar had asked if 
he could see Ad^e. 

‘Better not.* 
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Wibat does die say?' 

'Nothing.' 

'And the doctor? He thinks I’m mad, doesn’t he?’ 

That was what vexed him most. He realized he must 
look like a madman, yet he knew quite well he wasn’t! 0£ 
course he made grimaces and, now and then, crazy gestures. 
Sometimes, too, he found his head buzzing with mad ideas. 

'There’s no such thing.’ 

But he wasn’t mad. That was obvious; for he felt quite 
.calm, quite com[K>sed. He did his packing unaided. He 
even noticed that his white suits were missing and insisted 
on their being looked for, as he knew that everyone on 
board ship wore white as far as Teneriffc. 

On the quay at seven in the morning, when only his 
coolies were with him, he had chuckled to himself as he 
gazed at die red road and the line of palm trees etched upon 
the brightness of the sky. 

‘There’s no such place.’ 

Obviously, in a sense, it existed - but he knew what he 
meant. Just as he knew that all this was only a passing 
phase. So there was no need to feel ashamed about it. 

He had gone on board the render. Suddenly he had 
buried his head in his hands, murmuring: ‘Addel’ He 
gritted his teeth. Peering between his fingers, he could see 
the Negroes grinning. The sea was smooth 

All that was ended, Africa out of sight. 

The bar steward came up to him. 

'EHd you call me, sir?’ 

'An orangeade, please.’ 

By the way the man looked at him Timar knew the 
steward, too^ thought him mad. Probably the ship’s officers 
had been told about him. 
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There’s no such place.’ 

A traio. What train? Ah, yes, the La Rochelle crata; hb 
sister waving her handkercl^f. Slumped in a wicker chair, 
he let his thoughts drift on. His tropical suits had not been 
found; he was in black. But really he enjoyed being di£er> 
rat from the other passengers. The boat was swarming with 
army oilkers. Too many .damned uniforms,* Timar 
grumUcd. And too many Civil Servants. And too many 
children rushing about the promenade-deck. 

What did it bring back to him? Why, of course - AdUe. 
She, toci, always wore black. But she, of course, had no 
children, and nothing under her dress. Whereas the black 
girl wore no dress. Naked and unashamed I 

Yes, he could remember everything. Perfectly well. He 
wasn’t the simpleton they tliought him, not by a long wayl 
They'd wanted to convict the father of that Negro girl. But 
Timar had stood up for him. Tlira they had ,heaten him 
up. The whole crowd had turned on him. 

Of course it was a plot. They were all in it. The Governor, 
the Prosecutor, BouiUoux and Ids gang. For, of course, 
Ad^le had kept open bed to all of them I 

White clad passengers were pacing indcfatigably up and 
down the deck, killing time. 

‘Murder ? There’s no such thing.’ 

And suddenly the thoughts that had been racing through 
his brain slowed down, almost to a standstill. An all but 
lucid interval. He saw himself, a black figure with a sun- 
helmet pushed well back, seated in the smoke-room of a 
liner. Homeward bound. 

Evidently he’d bad some nasty knocks on the head. It 
had been a near diing he had not lost his reason. In fact, 
people thought him mad. But he’d get over it. So sum of 
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ijiat; he Mt diat he on posi|)oaiog the moment of 
utmsji when he would have to think atraight aU the tixne. 
It was a knack one could acquire at will - thinking straight. 

He dosed his cy«t and watched a pageant of mind- 
pictures, all slightly out of focus, as in dreams, stream past. 
He listened to his thoughts. Dusk was falling. Four men. 
Civil Servants by their looks, were playing cards at a near- 
by table, and drinking Pernod. As it had at Libreville, 
at Adde’s. He had learnt the game tlicy were playmg. An 
easy game; he’d picked it up at once. The picture faded 
out into another. Another night some weeks later. They 
were approaching the concession. In a launch. He’d had a 
sudden attack. Struggled, laid alx>ut him with hi^ fists. 
They had put him to bed. ... 

Adde was lying, naked, at his side. They weie spying on 
each other in the darkness, feigning sleep, llien he, Tunar, 
had fallen really asleep and she had taken advantage of it, 
to slip away. So next morning — no Adi Ic ! 

That Negro girl had been a virgin. 

‘There’s no such thing.’ 

He opened his eyes. A young lieutenant was passing, wiUi 
his sun-helmet on, though right had fallen. Another officer, 
a captain, c .tiled to hint from the c.( 1 tabic : 

'Afraid of catching moon stroke?’ 

Timar swiuig round abruptly. Moon strol. He’d heard 
someone use that expression Itefore - when vas it .? Wlien 
be was in bed — or was it dunng the fight? What's more, 
it had been said in just the same banteiing tone. He glared 
at the officer aggressively, as il he expected an explanation 
or apology. 

The card-players consulted togcthci, thei» oise to their 
feet. 
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'Time to change, isn't it?* 

Timor’s eyes flowed them suspiciously as dtey waUeed 
off. 

At dinner he had a table to hims^. He felt .absolutely 
calm, though occasionally he chuckled, when he saw people 
casting sympathetic glances in his direction. Now and then 
iie would deliberately utter sape words half aloud. There 
was a girl at one of the other tables who seemed to find this 
funny, and it amused him to see her holding her napkin 
before her face to hide her giggles. 

What did it matter anyhow? He knew so well this was 
a passing phase. Like the tide. There comes an hour, in> 
evitably, when even the highest tide begins to turn. That 
was a law of nature. 

The pictures forming before his eyes were steadily grow- 
ing more clean<ut, less entangled one with the other. 
Except at night. Twice he woke with a cry, sitting up in his 
bunk, drenched in sweat, quivering in every limb, and 
groping in the bed for Adcle. But that, of course, wasn’t the 
same thing. Everything is different at night. And Ad^lc 
wasn’t there - or rather she was there but he could not 
reach her and bury his aching brows upon the softness of 
her breast. 

To make things worse, the Negro girl was beside him in 
the bed. Inert, submissive. ... An awkward situation; he’d 
have to find a way out — perhaps go away, far away, with 
Ad^le. 

To stop all this damned gossip. To have done with Africa, 
the Gabun, timber concessions and the rest of it. Let the 
Negroes keep their damned okume log, and Constantinesco 
run the business! 

Only Ad^e counted. Ad^e in the moist warmth of the 
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hfd, in the brindled twilig^ of the morning hours. When 
she’d gone downstairs, he would listen to the morning voices 
bdow, the boy cleaning out the restaurant while Ad^e 
wrote up her account-books at the cash-desl^ 

It was the ship’s doctor who waked him, a silly young 
man udio deemed it necessary to make friendly conversation., 

‘I’m told we hail from the same parts. Monsieur Timar. 
Quite interesdng, isn’t it?’ 

‘Where’s your home?’ 

—-’La Pallice.’ 

'That’s not the same place.’ 

Only two miles from La Rochelle - but two miles were 
two miles, or weren’t they? Not to mention that the fellow 
had a half-wit’s face and ugly, bulging eyes. It seemed he 
wanted to know how Timar was feeling. Well, he was 
feeling calm. 

‘Had a good night?’ 

‘Rotten.’ 

‘Sorry to hear that. I’ll bring you along a medicine to ...* 

‘There’s no such thing.’ 

Damn them ail I Why couldn’t they leave him in peace? 
That was all he asked for, "o be left alone 1 He didn’t want 
people fussing over him. Least of all, doctors. Didn’t they 
know that he was cleverer than all the doctors in the world? 

Cleverer than he himself was in the past. For now be had 
developed a sixth - was it a seventh? - sense. He perceived 
things that were too subde for the ordinary run of people. 
He could even forecast the future; for instance, the visit 
that their family doctor would pay him in their villa at La 
Rodielle. He, too^ affected a hearty manner. 

‘Well, old chap, what’s the trouble? Tell us all about itl’ 

His mother and sister would be fluttering round the bed. 
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In the passage the docttn: would whisper to them as he weitt 

away: 

'Rest is aft he needs. He’ll get over it’ 

Wliy noi? Then they’d coddle him. Then start talking 
to him again about his cousin Blanche, who lived at Cognac. 
One Sunday she’d turn up in a new pink dress. 

Let them have their way. 'fhey wanted him to marry 
her; he’d do so. Just to have some peace. He’d accept die 
job that had been oUered to him, at the oil-refinery. At La 
Pallice, as it happened. In the part of the town where rows 
and rows of workmen’s houses had been run up, a hundred 
yards from the sea. He, of course, would have a bigger 
house, with a garden, of the seaside villa type. And a motor- 
cycle. He’d settle down, make quite a good husband. A 
peaceful life. Never had he wanted that so much. Why, he 
might even consent to have children 1 

Those j)coplc who w.olkcd past him on the |)r(Mnenade- 
deck or in the music loom couldn’t guess, of course, that 
he’d developed a sixth sense; but they looked back in a 
startled way, he noticed, and lowered their voices. 

What did they matter, anyhow.^ 

How wonderful, absolutely superb, was that mennent 
when die twclse paddles rose together and for the fraction 
uf a second the boatmen held thar breath, their eyes fixed 
on die white man; then with a deep concerted grunt 
brought down the blades into the water, while straining 
muscles rippled in the light, and dusky bellies buckled I 
New beads of sweat shone on the sleek black bexiies, catar- 
acts of water-drops were falling through the bright air, 
strings uf rainbow-tinted pearls. 

But it wouldn’t be the least use talking about that No- 
body would understand. Certainly not the fellows at his 
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office in La Pallice. l^east q£ all Bboche - who was a really 
poayf^. 

*I1)ere*s no such thing.* 

His eyes enoountere4 tlie deck steward*^ The man was 

wailing. 

Tei^g better, Moodeur TimarP’ 

*Much better.* 

*Going on shore at Kotr 

“On shore? There’s no *• 

The steward said with 

''Anydilng to drink, sir? 1 

’An orangeade, why not? x 
you know. Anyhow - there’s no sui... 

But he didn’t really mean it. There wctc tAomchf^ nnx. 
diat when, completely calm and lucid, he saw things in the 
Ucak light of reality. 

But tluit was just what he must avoid. For the present 
anyhow. Or else ... Why, he might even on a sudden im- 
pulse jump overboard 1 That, too, was something to be 
avdded. 

With a faint hiss the bows cut through the grey-blue 
smoothness. The smokc-nom verandah was in shadow. A 
sailor was giving a fresh coat of red point to die interior of 
the wind-scoops. 

Timar resolved to make himself agreeable. With Blanche, 
with everyone at La Rochelle and La Pallice. He’d come to 
die wharf to sec the hners bound for Africa, watch young 
tnen and Ctvil Servants gdng on board. 

But he wouldn’t Say anything. Not a word. Only once 
in a while, at night, he’d have his moon-stroke - an 
’attack’ they would call it - and once again would feel his 
' aeaaes swooning in the sultry air and, in a waking dream, 



